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ABSTRACT 


I. Statice sociology studies the social and economic organization of society, dy- 
namic sociology its progress and evolution. The data of static sociology are (a) 
physical-technical structures, (b) institutive, or conscious sociological, structures, 
(c) spontaneous, or unconscious sociological structures. The anatomy of the two 
latter kinds of structures, which die when the organisms die, cannot be studied apart 
from their physiology. This is because the anatomical study can be made only on 
living organisms and because the phenomena are parts of an integrated, continuous 
process. Hence sociology cannot occupy a fractional domain, like some sciences, but 
must make a synthetic study of society as a whole. This does not mean, however, 
that each separate sociological investigation must study society as a whole or seek 
a cause of causes. Sociological discoveries should ascend gradually from particular 
laws to more and more general laws. This ascent can be facilitated by using the 
concept of “sociological factors” and studying the immediate relationships of social 
phenomena without going too far back into their causes. 

II. There are three methods of research: pure observation, which became 
fruitful only when, owing largely to the materialistic interpretation of history, it 
began to be used to check up hypotheses; experimentation, good substitutes for 
which can be available in studies of pathological variations, new colonies, and rev- 
olutions; comparison, of human and animal societies; of different societies existing at 
a definite time in different parts of the world; and of different consecutive states of 
the same society. Deductive methods have had more value in economics than in 
reer branches of sociology because of the relative simplicity of some economic 
actors, 

_ _ IIL. Sociology depends on biology and psychology (a) to explore the innate 
individual and racial differences in men; (b) to ward off sociological errors, like the 
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optimists’ denials of class struggle, which disregard established facts about human 
nature; (c) to show the influence of the social environment on the individual; (d) 
to explain the mental activity of a collectivity and the réle of leaders. Sociology de- 
pends on inorganic sciences to help explain the influence of physical environment, 
such as climate. 


We are already familiar with the fundamental methodological 
division ordinarily made between the static and dynamic aspects of 
sociology. To the static division falls the duty of discovering the 
laws governing the organization of society, and to the dynamic di- 
vision the laws of its progress or evolution. 

In accordance with such a dichotomy the static part should 
comprise not only the anatomical study of society, but also the 
study of all the laws which so regulate economic and sociological 
phenomena in general that they produce at any given moment the 
life of society—that is to say, physiological study of society itself. 


I 


Here arise some moot points which should at once be clearly 
and unambiguously answered: When sociological phenomena are 
studied from the point of view of statics, is anything gained by sep- 
arating statics into two parts, anatomy and physiology? Can the 
division be made as precisely as in biology, and will sociology prof- 
it by it as much as biology has already profited? 

This latter science presents the possibility of a clearly marked 
distinction, thanks to the very nature of living organisms. Life is 
built up and maintained by a series of mechanical movements, by 
circulations and osmoses of liquid and gaseous substances, by 
chemical reactions—all carried out within a mechanism of extreme- 
ly complex structure. This mechanism tends to remain almost im- 
mutable during a long life-period, precisely because these vital phe- 
nomena have as their principal functions the reconstitution rather 
than the modification of this mechanism—reconstitution by com- 
pensation for the effects of wear, and in general by the maintenance 
of the organism in as stable a condition as possible. 

A point of still greater importance, however, is that this mech- 
anism possesses the following remarkable property: the death of 
the individual leaves it almost unaltered (for a certain period at 
least) in its organization and in its material composition. It is nec- 
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essary to add that the actual state of this organization and material 
composition, i.e., its anatomical structure, has definite, prime im- 
portance in determining its physiological phenomena. One can 
readily see how this state of affairs, which is specifically biological, 
renders easy the clear delimitation and the separate study of anat- 
omy, and what great usefulness this latter has for the consecutive 
study of physiological phenomena. 

This state of affairs changes when we turn to the consideration 
of social life. The mechanism by which the latter is realized has 
two parts: one is quite ephemeral, vanishing the moment the life 
of the organism flickers out; the other remains almost unaltered 
(for a short time at least) even after the death of the society. This 
enduring structure is the only possible object of study for a socio- 
logical anatomy clearly separated from sociological physiology. 
Among modern societies this structure (which is nevertheless much 
more complex than in ancient societies) is made up only of the 
surviving material products of the work of man and society. The 
science of economics denotes this ensemble by the word “capital”: 
e.g., private dwellings, public edifices, the state of cultivation of the 
soil, industrial establishments, machines, raw materials for indus- 
try and chattels for the satisfaction of human needs, roads, bridges, 
canals, etc. This structure, which at bottom is none other, in a 
broad sense, than Marx’ instrumeat of production, we may desig- 
nate as the artificial telluric factor or the physical-technical struc- 
ture. 

The other part of the social structure, that part not capable of 
survival, is in its turn constituted by organs which belong to two 
distinct categories, although they pass from one to the other by in- 
sensible gradations. 

The first of these categories comprises those organs making up 
the institutive, or conscious sociological, structure: they are the 
most clearly formed and the most apparent, and they can be ob- 
served and described even when considered apart from their func- 
tions. This is possible because the sociological bond which holds 
them together is of such a nature (legal, hierarchical, etc.) that it 
does not derive directly and immediately from the acts in which 
their functions are exercised. They constitute the social institu- 
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tions ; they are thoroughly fixed and determinate; all their parts 
are solidly co-ordinated with each other, e.g., legal, ecclesiastical, 
and similar institutions. Their principal function is to erect and 
maintain inflexible cadres of rules or social arrangements which like 
levees serve to dam up into well-established channels the flood of 
all the actions and reactions which can arise between all the mem- 
bers of society and which otherwise would be entirely free. Among 
these cadres of rules the most fundamental is that constituted by 
the laws which fix the rights of property. 

The organs comprised in the second category make up the spon- 
taneous, or unconscious sociological, structure; these organs, in 
contradistinction to the first, are identical with their function in so 
far as they are organs. That is, the sociological bond which holds 
the elements of these organs together exists only to the degree and 
at the moment that these organs exercise their function. The organ 
is constituted by the function, not vice versa. The bond holding the 
elements of these organs together consists solely in certain actions 
and reactions and in certain relationships which are established 
among these actions and reactions—relationships which are cre- 
ated or destroyed as the actions and reactions arise or cease. These 
acts and these relationships are at once the function and the organ. 
Thus, e.g., in the actual system of production based on the ex- 
change of goods in a freely competitive market the producers in a 
given industry, or even in all the industries of a country, in spite of 
being entirely dissociated from each other, and in spite of produc- 
ing without any definite knowledge of each other’s activities, never- 
theless constitute, in their ensemble, a true and proper social organ. 
They form such an organ because of the specific acts of production 
and the numerous economic and sociological relationships of mutual 
dependence thus initiated between the different processes of pro- 
duction and between the latter and the different forms of con- 
sumption; these relationships are established in form and being at 
the very moment when the processes of production give rise to 
them, and exist only while such processes are carried on. 

These organs of the second category nevertheless at times ap- 
proximate the nature of the first; i.e., they acquire an existence 
per se, distinct and separate from the functional act. This is a con- 
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sequence of the crystallization of the relationships into increasingly 
stable contractual bonds, such as agreements and momentary coali- 
tions gradually formed among entrepreneurs; these interweave still 
further to form industrial syndicates; the latter, in the course of 
time, frequently consolidate into trusts. 

In every case, even when this crystallization of free relation- 
ships is not reached and the social structure which they form is con- 
sequently altogether unconscious and spontaneous, this structure 
is nevertheless always compelled to take form within the inflexible 
cadre of social regulations which have been expressly framed for 
this particular variety of action. Thus, the so-called economic 
structure of any given society—the most important category of the 
unconscious sociological structure, which comprehends the whole 
production and distribution of wealth—has always been forced, 
even in the periods when it was most unconscious, to take form 
within the framework of the property regulations then in power. 
This does not mean, however, that the liberty of development ac- 
corded by the latter to this unconscious structure has not been very 
great at all times; consequently the economic structure has always 
been of very great importance in the ensemble of sociological phe- 
nomena. 

From all that we have said it follows that the anatomical study 
of all this strictly sociological structure, in contradistinction to the 
physical-technical structure, can be undertaken only upon the liv- 
ing organisms; moreover, when studying the anatomy of the more 
specialized organs (which are identical with their functions) con- 
stituting the unconscious sociological structure, such study must 
not only be carried on while the organs are alive, but must also 
probe into their vital functions. The anatomical study of these or- 
gans, whose importance can scarcely be overemphasized, should 
consequently be carried on in close conjunction with physiological 
study of the same organs. Economics, for example, uses this meth- 
od of dealing with its phenomena. 

A method of study, therefore, where the anatomical and physio- 
logical divisions are as sharply separated as in biology is not at all 
adapted to sociology. 

Another fundamental methodological conception put forward 
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for the first time by Comte and since explicitly or implicitly ac- 
cepted by all sociologists, is contained in the following assertion: 

Sociology, like biology, deals with phenomena which are parts 
of an integrated, solidary, continuous process. Hence neither science 
can attach any exact significance to analytic knowledge per se; this 
knowledge must be interrelated and co-ordinated by a final syn- 
thetic treatment, for synthetic knowledge alone approximates real- 
ity. This means, then, that in sociology, no less-than in biology, the 
spirit of the ensemble should prevail over the spirit of detail. In 
other terms, instead of chopping sociology up into so many analyti- 
cal studies, thus following the fractional method proper to the in- 
organic sciences, we must always view society from all its different 
aspects at once. 

Here we must make a distinction. True it is that in such a 
science as sociology, where the phenomena are so highly complex 
and specific, we should never cease to reckon with entanglements, 
or reciprocal interferences, for by reason of their very complexity 
and specialized nature, this reciprocal interweaving actually takes 
place much more often and more intricately than in more simple 
and more general phenomena. But this is no reason why our meth- 
odology should always force us to consider these phenomena en 
bloc ; those who advocated such treatment apparently thought that 
by one master-stroke they could simultaneously grasp the ensemble 
of reciprocal relationships among the phenomena and the supreme 
innermost law of their being and becoming. 

All the sciences have passed through a phase thus characterized 
by a methodological attempt to place the chief, if not the sole, em- 
phasis upon the synthetic rather than the analytic approach—and 
this just when the investigation of the new phenomena had barely 
commenced! We need only remember, in respect to the inorganic 
sciences, the cosmic synthetic explanations of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. 

It is, moreover, quite certain that no science can effectively 
make ensemble treatment supreme over detail work—either in its 
“dogmatic” or in its methodological part—until that science has 
come of age, has reached maturity. 

It is easy enough to understand why all the sciences necessarily 
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pass through this initial phase. As a plain matter of fact, when one 
approaches a science for the first time, its phenomena do not yet 
appear in sharp focus; hence, some general characteristics of this 
or that category of phenomena are more striking than the differ- 
ent special characteristics of the various phenomena. It even hap- 
pens that almost invariably one single general characteristic im- 
presses the new observer most deeply; so much so that it causes 
him to consider the new system of phenomena to be more homo- 
geneous and more unified than in reality it is; at the same time, it 
leads him to attempt the discovery, from his preliminary approach, 
of the one valid law explaining the single general characteristic he 
has just observed. That is, he is led at the first stroke to attempt 
the discovery of that fundamental and unique law which, according 
to his point of view, regulates all the phenomena of this new science. 
In this phase of scientific thinking, we may even say that the ex- 
istence of specific and particular laws has not been conceived of 
at all. 

Sociology, perhaps, has not yet entirely passed through this 
initial phase. All the sociologists, from the oldest to the more re- 
cent, claim to have arrived in one leap at the supreme sociological 
law, or else at the fundamental sociological cause, from which all 
the particular laws must proceed and in which all the other second- 
ary causes must be comprised. To direct their efforts toward the 
discovery of particular, specific laws would be altogether too mod- 
est an undertaking—not worth the while of these disdainful gentle- 
men. 

Thus this cause of causes was for Comte the tendency of the 
human mind to pass from the theological to the scientific stage; 
for Marx, the instrument of production; for Loria, the density of 
the population; for Kidd, the religious phenomenon; for Tarde, 
imitation alone; and so on. These sociological causes and the laws 
relative to their manner of operation neither are nor can be any- 
thing else than some causes and some particular laws. But each of 
them is on the contrary considered by its author as the single and 
supreme cause, as the law unique and fundamental. 

Nevertheless, the history of all the sciences, without exception, 
stands before us as proof to the contrary; i.e., that they have taken 
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shape gradually by first discovering the most particular and specific 
laws and then ascending from these to laws increasingly general. 
To choose an example from physics: we see how Oersted’s ex- 
ceedingly specific law as to the deviation of the magnetic needle 
conditioned by the electric current led little by little to the more 
general laws of Ampére (in which Oersted’s law was only a simple, 
particular case) relative to the action of spiral coils transversed by 
currents on the magnets and between themselves; and how these 
laws led by degrees to those still more general dealing with the 
totality of relationships between magnetism and electricity, of 
which the solenoidal laws of Ampére, in their turn, came to be sim- 
ply so many specific cases. 

Here, then, is the process which has been followed not only by 
physics but by all the sciences, biology and psychology along with 
the others. Sociology, certainly, will not be able to follow a differ- 
ent course. 

And the introduction of this procedure (ascending from par- 
ticular to increasingly general laws) into sociology itself can be 
rendered much easier by adopting the idea of sociological factors, 
a direct derivation from the very general principle of fructifying 
causation (Spencer).* The law of fructifying causation, in accord- 
ance with which any phenomenon the effect of antecedent causes 
becomes in its turn the cause of subsequent effects, is the more pre- 
cisely verified the more complex and specialized are the phenomena 
themselves. Because of this it acquires exceptional importance in 
biology, and for so much the more reason, in sociology. And this is 
why a related concept of factors acquires primary importance in 
these latter sciences—much greater than in any or all of the others. 

This idea of factors consists in considering the phenomena, or 
the categories in which the phenomena are placed, only as they 
actually exist—which is to say, to consider them without becoming 
preoccupied with problems of their genesis, and only in so far as 
these factors in their turn act upon the other phenomena solely in 
virtue of their actual present states of existence. In other words, 

* Herbert Spencer, “The Multiplication of Effects,” First Principles, chap. * 


(New York: Appleton, 1875), pp. 431-58. Principles of Sociology, Vol. II (New 
York: Appleton, 1897), p. 581. 
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they are studied altogether independently of the causes by which 
they themselves were produced. As a consequence of this there de- 
volves upon the respective sciences the supreme, primary task of 
discovering specific laws relative to the actual effects or to the ac- 
tive tendencies of these factors. Then comes the finding of laws 
regulating the composition of the active tendencies of the different 
factors. Next, there is the necessity of discovering the complex re- 
sultants of the eventual interaction of several factors at once; and 
the various forms in which this reciprocal influence may take place 
must also be determined. Finally, when the specific, particular 
laws have thus been found, comes the task of gradually ascending 
to the laws of increasing generality—of such nature, in other words, 
that the laws first discovered, dealing with active tendencies and 
with the composition of different factors, finally come to be simple, 
specific cases. 


II 


Once arrived at this fundamental methodological point, a few 
words will suffice for the examination of the resources of scientific 
research—which for sociology as for the other sciences consist of 
pure observation, experiment, and comparison. 

So far as pure observation is concerned, everyone in recent 
times has agreed that hypotheses or theories (even though they are 
tentative) are absolutely necessary in order to direct, collect, and 
co-ordinate observations which without them would yield nothing 
but an unorganized, chaotic, factual mass, of no utility whatsoever. 
It belongs to the imaginative processes of genius to frame such 
provisional hypotheses even from the most fragmentary, disor- 
dered, and frequently unconscious observations, usually limited to a 
small number of facts. And the indispensable condition which these 
hypotheses must fulfil before they can claim the right to be ad- 
mitted, even provisionally, to the precincts of science is that they 
possess a positive philosophical character—which is to say, they 
must abstain from all pretended explanation by means of inner- 
most, primordial, and final causes, and must restrict themselves 
solely to affirming the existence or non-existence of simple relation- 
ships of succession or similarity among phenomena. A hypothesis 
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satisfying these conditions, even though the ensuing facts may dem- 
onstrate its falsity, nevertheless renders very valuable service, pre- 
cisely because it gives a particular direction and co-ordination to 
the observation of the facts. So true is this that we can say that 
sociological observation of phenomena began to become systematic 
and truly useful only when the influence of the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history gave rise to various hypotheses and theories of 
the kind just mentioned. When the followers of the materialistic 
interpretation asserted the existence of certain well-determined so- 
ciological laws, which were violently attacked by others, and con- 
sequently subjected to reciprocal criticism and verification by their 
defenders and their adversaries, sociology began to make real 
progress. 

More especially, it is only since statistics have been invoked 
for the support or the rejection of opposing theories that they have 
ceased to be useless piles of rubbish filled with figures and have 
effectively become the instrument of sociological observation par 
excellence. 

As to experimentation, even though sociology cannot extensive- 
ly employ direct experiment, certain pathological cases immediately 
available may be regarded as equivalent, inasmuch as they produce 
naturally that isolation or isolated variation of different specific 
conditions for production of phenomena which should be obtained 
artificially by direct experimentation, but which would be too dif- 
ficult because of the great complexity of the phenomena. 

The pathological cases, however, are not the only ones which 
could furnish substitutes for experiment. We must, for instance, 
recognize the fact that Loria, more than any other economist, has 
the merit of having proved that an excellent substitute for experi- 
ment is offered by new colonies—excellent because among all the 
conditions determining economic phenomena there is present only 
one of them (the existence of soil as yet unoccupied) which is sub- 
stantially different from the corresponding conditions of the moth- 
er-country. As is well known, the data of experience thus furnished 
brought about Loria’s discovery and demonstration of one of the 
most important laws of sociology, i.e., that the wage-system cannot 
be maintained when land is free. 
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As to revolutions (which are the pathological cases especially 
studied by Comte), it should be observed that because they are the 
manifestation or the result of the turning of the balance between 
the “pressures” of some of the social classes, and because of the 
conscious modifying action brought about by the new classes just 
come to power, revolutions are especially adapted to bring out in 
high relief the sociological law of the struggle of the classes and to 
clear up the actual modes of the action of the factor of the social 
consciousness (which we shall discuss later on). 

In regard to comparison, it is generally known that various 
forms are distinguished: (1) comparison of human and animal 
societies; (2) comparison of different human societies existing at 
a definite time in different parts of the world; (3) comparison of 
different consecutive states of the same society. 

We shall never be able to exaggerate the importance of com- 
parison of human societies with those of the other animals, for it 
is from just such comparison that we can await a reply to the follow- 
ing general question: In the habitual acts, both those which are 
strictly individual and those which have social bearings, executed 
by the members of the collectivity, and in the common moral char- 
acteristics manifested by the latter, what part is innate and what 
part is acquired? That is, what part is due to pure instinct or to the 
psychical part of human nature in general already holding fixed 
sway in the germ plasm, and what, on the other hand, is the part 
due to early education and training by the parents or to simple 
imitation by the child and young man of the behavior of his par- 
ents or his fellows, or to the general sociological milieu which sur- 
rounds these members of the collectivity? Genuinely direct experi- 
mentation would in this case consist, first of all, in absolute isola- 
tion of the individual from his own society after birth, and then, 
following this absolute isolation, experiments should be made by 
varying the intensity of primary relationships between the indi- 

* This term is used instead of the literal translation “weights” both because of 
its dynamic connotations and the fact that Bentley (The Processes of Government, 
1908) and others after him use it in a sense equivalent to Rignano’s poids. See also 
Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics: The Story of the Anti-Saloon League (New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1928), for a somewhat related concept, especially chap. 
iv, “Pressure.” 
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vidual and society. This direct experimentation, however, is much 
easier to practice upon animal than upon human societies, the more 
so as in the first all the other conditions are simpler. Sociology, 
consequently, has every right to request of experimental ecology‘ 
the solution of this question, which is so extremely important for 
further sociological research. 

The second of the most important forms of sociological com- 
parison is that of different human societies existing at a definite 
period in different parts of the world. This method has perhaps 
been most developed by recent sociology, with excellent results. 
Not altogether foreign to the interest in such research, however, has 
been a totally erroneous, prejudiced notion concerning the “‘neces- 
sary” uniformity of the development of every society, according to 
which notion they all must pass or have already passed through the 
same stages and identical forms of development. But be this as it 
may, it will still be necessary, both for the method to be followed 
and for the results which may be expected, to distinguish between 
the different cases where this comparison can validly be made: 
among greatly dissimilar or similar societies, among societies al- 
most equally developed, e.g., our European societies, or among so- 
cieties widely separated in the scale of civilization, e.g., the most 
savage tribes compared with our own civilization. 

Finally, historical comparison (comparison of the different 
consecutive states of the same society) no longer retains its former 
unexceptionable position, held when the entire scope of sociology 
was restricted to the discovery of a single formula expressing the 
totality of social development—which formula was assumed to be 
the same for all societies. This historical method is today reduced 
to the same importance (to say the least) as that just mentioned, 
i.e., the method of comparing similar or dissimilar, equally or un- 
equally developed present-day societies. As a matter of fact, the 
static division of sociology, when compared to the dynamic, has 
at present gained all the importance due it, for we have finally 
grasped the fact that sociology cannot be summed up in a single 
formula and can consist only of a vast ensemble of numerous and 


* “Ecology is a new name for a very old subject. It simply means scientific nat- 
ural history” (Charles Elton, Animal Ecology [New York: Macmillan, 1927], p. 1). 
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diverse sociological laws. Moreover, the evidence shows how great 
is the importance of faithful and high-quality observation if so- 
ciology is to be an exact science. Now, fidelity and quality of 
observation can be obtained only in contemporary comparisons, for 
the history we at present possess has until very recent times fol- 
lowed erroneous methods of observation (and, in large part at 
least, these errors are now irremediable), for it paid most attention 
to phenomena of least interest to the sociologist, and neglected the 
most fundamental, especially those relating to economics; further, 
we cannot give much confidence even to those facts which it does 
report. In contrast to this, observation having contemporary soci- 
eties for its object can proceed according to the scientific rules 
which we now possess and can also proceed under the control of all 
living sociologists; it is therefore possible to obtain from it highly 
relevant material which at the same time has the highest guaranties 
of accuracy. 

Another extremely interesting methodological question which 
it seems necessary to raise at this point runs somewhat as follows: 
How does it happen that one of the most important branches of 
sociology (namely, economics), in addition to the methods of pure 
observation, experiment, and comparison just examined, i.e., in 
addition to the inductive method, also permits of the use, in part 
at least, of the deductive method? And this in spite of the fact that, 
if we regard only the level occupied by sociology in the rational 
series of the classification of the sciences, the use of this method 
ought to be excluded a priori? 

We should be greatly mistaken were we not to recognize the 
valuable service which the deductive method has rendered eco- 
nomic science in the past, and which it may still be capable of 
rendering. It is true that legitimate complaint has been made by 
those who believe that this method has given rise to abuses, and 
their consequent resolve to march henceforth with their eyes firm- 
ly fixed on the inductive method is equally justified and legitimate. 
But we cannot deny that some good results have been obtained, 
and even that some genuine laws have been discovered, by follow- 
ing this method which up until very recent times has been given the 
preference, i.e., the method of deduction based upon a limited num- 
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ber of very general empirical laws which might almost be taken 
(so much in evidence are they) for the postulates of economics. 
Let us repeat, however, that this fact could not have been foretold 
on a priori grounds, i.e., merely by meditating upon the place held 
by sociology—of which economics is a branch—in the series of the 
sciences. 

This abnormality that the science of economics has presented 
(and still in part presents) is due to an abnormal simplicity in the 
determining conditions of some or all of its phenomena. And the 
abnormal simplicity of these conditions derives precisely from the 
fact that out of the three great categories of factors into which, 
without exception, all sociological factors can be grouped—(1) the 
individual factor, (2) that of the environment in the broader sense, 
and (3) that of the social consciousness or of collective action— 
two of these, the first and the last, always manifest themselves as 
extremely simple conditioning factors in the production of eco- 
nomic phenomena. Especially was this true in the early stages of 
the actually economic system, when political economy was really 
born. 

Indeed, the first or individual factor could theoretically com- 
prise everything that the different members of a given society 
manifest in the form of psychological qualities and moral tend- 
encies, whether these are innate and racial or are developed after 
birth by the social and physical environments. But of all these 
characteristics of race or of environment (which may be quite nu- 
merous and varied and which often have remarkable activating ef- 
fect in other sociological phenomena) there remains only one very 
general and very simple individual factor, the economic man (Homo 
oeconomicus ) ; all the others may be neglected, for their action is 
almost zero. 

The factor of social consciousness or collective action could 
theoretically comprise, as implied by its name, all the agreements 
and understandings (ententes) among the different members of 
society and all the corresponding actions entered upon among the 
individuals themselves or among the infinite number of their dif- 
ferent groupings. It would thus embrace all the conscious s0- 
ciological structure, i.e., all social institutions, all activity of the 
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various classes as they struggle with each other, all the private 
associative movements which today are directed toward the most 
various social ends, etc. In strictly economic phenomena, how- 
ever, there remains out of all the conscious sociological structure 
only the actual framework (constitution) of property, which has 
been unchanging in its essential form for a long period reaching al- 
most to the present, and which is as simple as could well be im- 
agined in the structure of private property and in a jus utendi et 
abutendi for the owner and his heirs. On the other hand, the direct 
action of the other factors of social consciousness or collective ac- 
tion have been zero, almost, one might say, up to the present day. 
This was because of the dissociated, individual nature of the proc- 
ess of production and distribution of wealth, more especially when 
neither the stage of agreements between entrepreneurs, industrial 
syndicates, and trusts on the one hand, nor of unions, workers’ re- 
sistance-associations, on the other, had yet been reached. 

There remains, then, only the factor of environment in the wid- 
est sense. This, so far as the main body of static and dynamic so- 
ciological phenomena is concerned, could comprise in its turn the 
natural telluric factor, the artificial telluric factor or the physical- 
technical structure, the spontaneous sociological structure, and the 
factor of relative density and absolute increase of population. For 
a considerable number of fundamental as well as secondary eco- 
nomic phenomena, almost all of which belong to the static, and only 
a very small number to the dynamic, division of economic science, 
all four factor subclasses are constant in time and simple in action. 

It is then because of this exceptional simplicity of the factors 
concerned that we have the possibility of a genuine and legitimate 
application of the deductive method to economic phenomena. 

Let us take for an example Ricardo’s law of rent, a law dis- 
covered by pure deduction and which in this connection is typ- 
ical. It can be divided into two parts, the content of one being 
purely static, and the other dynamic. As regards the first part, the 
natural and artificial telluric factors reduce themselves to the simul- 
taneous existence of plots of ground with differing degrees of fer- 
tility, natural or acquired; the action of the population factor 
reduces itself to rendering necessary the cultivation of addition- 
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al soil less fertile than that already in use; and finally the ac- 
tion of the spontaneous sociological structure reduces itself to 
setting a single market price for all commodities of the same sort, 
although they may have been produced on soils of differential 
fertility and with the expenditure of different quantities of labor. 
Such great simplicity in the determining conditions of the phe- 
nomena being given—a very small number of factors and the great- 
est possible simplicity in their action—deduction has been possible; 
and indeed, it alone led to the discovery of Ricardo’s famous eco- 
nomic law: The cost of commodities is determined by the amount 
of labor necessary for production on the least fertile soil; soil of 
superior fertility yields the same return for labor as that given by 
less fertile soil, and a surplus in addition; this makes it possible for 
the owner of the most fertile soil to lease it to other laborers in 
return for a premium equivalent to the whole surplus. 

The dynamic part of Ricardo’s law—i.e., the future necessity 
of all societies to descend to soil of increasingly inferior quality, 
and the consequent indefinite increase in the land rent of the soil 
first put under cultivation—and which he also obtained by deduc- 
tion, has been, on the contrary, contradicted by experience. Ricardo 
combined the elementary empirical laws mentioned before with 
that of the continual increase in population density, but he did not 
reckon with the variations which could be produced in the artificial 
telluric factor. That is, he did not take account of all the possible 
improvements in agricultural technique; and this alteration, by 
which a constant factor became variable, rendered all the results 
of his reasoning false. Deduction nevertheless proved capable of 
dealing with these eventual variations also; later this was to be 
accurately performed by John Stuart Mill; even the introduction 
of this slightly greater complexity in the determining conditions of 
the phenomena still did not exclude the use and fruitfulness of the 
deductive method. 

The fact that political economy offers the possibility of apply- 
ing this method while all the other divisions of sociology vouchsafe 
it no foothold is just what has given and still gives the former an 
altogether exceptional character, so that it remains separated from 
general sociology almost as if it did not form one of its divisions. 
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But from all that we have just said it also becomes apparent 
that as soon as this simplicity in the determining conditions of the 
phenomena ceases for any reason, deduction becomes inapplicable 
even to economic facts. This may come about when the factor of 
environment (in the widest sense), while still remaining the sole 
active agent, also becomes more complex; but above all it occurs 
when the two other fundamental categories join in the action, espe- 
cially the factor of social consciousness. 

These new factors render the phenomena so complex that de- 
duction can no longer give any result; when this stage is reached it 
is henceforth necessary to resort to purely empirical procedure, to 
a strictly inductive method. This would have been the case, for in- 
stance, when investigating the manufacturing of the Middle Ages, 
because of the fact that a high degree of collective consciousness 
existed among the artisan class. A consequence of this was the set- 
ting up of extremely detailed regulations by these freemen [artisans 
lived in the towns, and “Stadtluft macht frei’; these rules related 
to admission to the guild, apprenticeship, methods of work, etc. 
Thus the factor of social consciousness intervened in the determina- 
tion of the respective economic phenomena in a way which was more 
complicated and yet more direct than during the period when the 
actual economic régime began to establish itself. In this later pe- 
riod (late eighteenth century) the capitalist or bourgeois class, 
newly come to power, managed to break down all barriers of every 
nature whatsoever which could possibly restrict their capital’s field 
of action or set up limits to the exploitation of the laborer. And so 
the factor of social consciousness again became of extreme sim- 
plicity, being reduced, as we saw before, to the mere existence of a 
right of property, itself very simple. 

But today it is just this factor of social consciousness which 
again begins to operate in all economic phenomena in all countries 
where the capitalist régime is most highly developed; and the deduc- 
tive method again becomes valueless just because of the renewed 
influence of this factor, whose direct action upon all economic phe- 
nomena manifests itself either through agreements between entre- 
preneurs or their syndicates and trusts, or again through unions 
and other workers’ resistance-combinations, or finally through 
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what has been called social legislation, to which the capitalist class 
resorted (against their economic self-interest) when pushed by the 
disquieting agitation of the proletariat. This new factor of social 
consciousness so complicates the phenomena that deduction loses 
all value in the determination of new laws. A single example, that 
of Lasalle’s law of wages, will serve for all similar cases. This rigid 
“law of bronze” was also discovered by deduction, and has been 
valid in the past. But the intervention of the factor of social con- 
sciousness, i.e., the organized resistance of the working class, has 
deprived the reasoning which led to its discovery of any value 
whatsoever, because this factor was entirely neglected. And even 
if Lasalle had wished to reckon with it he would scarcely have 
been able to estimate a priori the effects of its action. Wages in all 
industries, where the resistance of the proletariat has been well or- 
ganized, have been raised far above that minimum subsistence level 
to which this law reduced them. 


III 


Passing to consideration of the direct relationships of sociology 
with other sciences, it must be emphasized that first of all sociology 
is dependent upon its relationships with biology and psychology, 
for these sciences furnish it the first element of sociological phe- 
nomena—in short, man. These sciences can be of great value to 
sociology chiefly because the first steps in the social series, i.e., the 
first embryos of society, cannot be directly explored, but must be 
deductively reconstructed, almost in their totality, by the use of 
results furnished by the two sciences that immediately precede 
sociology. This is the method which Spencer, among others, fol- 
lowed with excellent results. Instance his well-known psychological 
explanation of the genesis of religious beliefs; this was based upon 
the reconstructed emotional and intellectual nature of primitive 
man. His nature being thus given, the simple facts of seeing his 
own shadow, his own image reflected in the water, his inability to 
grasp the difference between sleep and death, and above all the 
reality attributed to dreams where the deceased appeared and 
seemed active—these simple facts necessarily led to the belief in a 
spirit-double for each individual. Further, they led to a belief in 
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a life beyond the grave for this double, in the same surroundings as 
those obtaining in real life, and from this issued the belief in these 
doubles’ participation (both benevolent and malevolent) in all the 
affairs of the living. 

Biology and psychology can be of further assistance to so- 
ciology, than]:s to the continual criticism and control which they 
should exercise upon sociological laws dealing with the physiologi- 
cal or the moral and intellectual nature of man, as these can- 
not contradict biological and psychological laws already established. 
Such a controlling influence would, for instance, be of service to- 
day, if the need for it had not entirely ceased, in demonstrating 
the impossibility of all optimistic theories which explicitly or im- 
plicitly deny the sociological law of class struggle. This law was 
discovered empirically, but nevertheless it could have been deduced 
a priori from the data which psychology supplies concerning the 
“average” moral nature of man. 

At the present time psychology could aid sociology more than 
ever by making clear the psychological laws relating to the various 
formative and modifying influences exerted upon the psychic na- 
ture of the normal man by the similar nature of each of his fellows 
or by the totality of his surrounding sociological environment. 
These laws are, in a word, those prevailing in the phenomena of 
suggestion in the broadest sense of that term, individual as well as 
collective. Once knowing these, we could follow their lead into 
greater knowledge of phenomena of a psycho-sociological nature. 
For instance, the phenomena of imitation pointed out by Tarde, 
those of collective religious behavior, and others of a similar nature, 
are still waiting for exact laws which completely explain them. And 
it is the function of psycho-sociological laws such as these might be 
to explain in their turn various important sociological phenomena. 

Thus regarding great social revolutions there has been general 
and just recognition of the fact that their fundamental cause is 
the slow change which goes on in the relative amounts of the 
pressures exercised by the various classes, this change being fre- 
quently, if not always, consequent upon changes in their respective 
economic power. It goes on in such a way that at a given moment 
the equilibrium of the pressures is destroyed and there results a 
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veritable upheaval of such nature that certain classes succeed cer- 
tain others in political power, or, more generally, in the preponder- 
ant amount of their effectiveness as sociological factors. But cer- 
tain secondary phenomena which, although produced within the 
cadre of the principal event, are nevertheless very important—so 
important that at times they alter the complex essence of the event 
itself—will be explicable only by these psycho-sociological laws, 
when once they are better known than they actually are at present. 
The great French Revolution, with its imposing secondary phe- 
nomena of psycho-sociological nature, is a very characteristic ex- 
ample of this sort of events. 

Further, where religious movements are concerned, even the 
explanation of the primary fact (in large part at least) must be on 
the basis of these psycho-sociological laws. It is quite true, for 
instance, that the diffusion of Christianity throughout the whole 
Roman Empire seems explicable by comparing and connecting it 
with an agitation of proletarian claims and hopes, and the writer 
has elsewhere adduced certain facts toward the support of this 
hypothesis.* In that work the two following theses have even been 
developed: first, that a collectivity, in accord with a sociological 
law, is inclined to acquiesce in the status quo, whatever this may 
be, in proportion to the intensity of its religious faith; second, that 
a long-enduring period of war intensifies religious faith and devel- 
ops ecclesiastical institutions, while a long-enduring period of peace 
has precisely opposite effects, i.e., it enfeebles religiousness and 
atrophies the medium of religious expression, or religious “organ,” 
because of decreasing use. The writer believes thus to have ex- 
plained how it was that the proletarian-Christian agitation was 
propagated throughout the Empire only when, because of the long 
duration of the great Pax Romana, a high degree of irreligiousness 
had already disseminated itself. But this does not at all preclude 
the fact that the mechanism genuinely active in this diffusion can 
and should be largely explained by the aforesaid psycho-sociological 
laws. Again, these laws alone can explain the later diffusion of 

*Eugenio Rignano, Un socialisme en harmonie avec la doctrine économique 


libérale (Paris: Girard et Briére, 1904); see last chapter, “La conscience collective 
de la classe prolétaire en tant que facteur sociologique.” 
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Christianity among the barbarians as well, because when it reached 
them it lost entirely its character of proletarian agitation and re- 
tained only that of a simple religious movement. The same is true 
of the diffusion of Mohammedanism. 

And furthermore, in all these or similar phenomena, what is the 
degree of power, considered as a sociological factor, possessed by 
a Jesus or a Mohammed? To consider it to be zero, or nearly so, as 
several students of the matter today wish us to do, is perhaps 
somewhat extreme, although it is certainly less distant from the 
truth than the contrary exaggerations, which emphasized the tre- 
mendous measure of power that, as sociological factors, they were 
supposed to have had. But the exact amount, as a matter of fact, is 
still altogether unknown. 

Next, psychology and biology, in conjunction with the com- 
parisons between human and animal societies already mentioned, 
should throw light on certain fundamental problems. One of these 
is, we repeat, that of distinguishing, among the general character- 
istics evidenced by a given people, those which are true and proper 
racial characteristics (i.e., those which are due to dominant char- 
acteristic patterns already present in the germ plasm of each in- 
dividual) from those which are due to the surrounding milieu, i.e., 
to the forming and molding influences of the physical and sociologi- 
cal environment. Between these two extremes lie the intermediary 
characters, partly due to the racial factor, partly due to the en- 
vironmental factors; in this case the problem is to distinguish the 
part assignable to each of these various factors. This is at present 
undertaken by the positive school of criminology, but with refer- 
ence solely to the abnormal individual. If, on the contrary, this 
research could some day be extended to the normal individual— 
“the average type” of a definite people or race—it would be able to 
furnish sociology with valuable information. 

This information would become still more valuable if, at the 
Same time, the solution of the long-debated biological question of 
the inheritance of acquired characters (Lamarck-Darwin-Spencer 
vs. Weissmann) were achieved. This question today interests the 
sociologist as much as the biologist, for its solution would enable 
us to decide whether the characteristics shaped by the environment 
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(and by the sociological environment in particular) have or have 
not a tendency to become fixed in the germ plasm; for if they did, 
racial characteristics of fundamental import would be transformed. 
The writer’s studies in biological synthesis have led him to believe 
this transmissibility certain, and even to propose a hypothesis deal- 
ing with the transmission of these acquired characters.° 

The direct dependence of sociology upon the other sciences, 
i.e., the inorganic sciences (astronomy, physics, chemistry, etc.), is 
quite evident, being given the necessity of knowing the real en- 
vironment where sociological phenomena unfold themselves. It 
seems that atmospheric conditions (barometric, thermometric, hy- 
grometric, and electric) in particular have a remarkable impor- 
tance; but we have very little sure and exact information on the 
subject. This is evidenced by the crudity of all previous attempts 
to find in such things as the nature of the soil or the peculiarities 
of the climate an explanation of the characteristics of the vari- 
ous races and peoples. And in a still more specific field, the bold 
attempt to find some influence exerted upon revolutions by meteor- 
ological phenomena has thrown no light on the subject. Neverthe- 
less there is one fact quite well adapted to test the importance of 
these studies dealing with the influence of the physical environment 
in the determination of sociological phenomena; perhaps they can 
arrive at an answer, not merely vague but precise, to this question: 
Why has civilization had its cradle in warm climates, and why has 
it since advanced in an ever constant and definite direction? 

After thus rapidly outlining a few of the methodological prin- 
ciples which, in the writer’s opinion, should be followed by the 
sociologists, our next step is to speak of the chief laws sociology 
may claim to have already discovered. This we will do in the sec- 
ond part of our study. 

5 See the writer’s works: (1) On the Inheritance of Acquired Characters: Hy- 
pothesis of a Centro-Epigenesis, (2) Biological Memory, (3) Qu’est-ce que la vie? 
(4) Man Not a Machine. Editions of these works have appeared also in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. 
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ABSTRACT 

The effect of “emotional instability” upon the measurement of intelligence is 
well known; the accuracy of the measurement is impaired. Emotional factors 
strongly affect the “fruitfulness” and “direction” of the intelligence; but we still in- 
sist upon treating intelligence as a thing apart. Evidence is offered that intelligence 
is part of a total organic attitude involving also attitudes of mind, emotional condi- 
tions, ingrained habits, and conditioned behavior. In children of high-school age 
this total attitude is the essential factor in counseling and segregation. The greater 
the emotional contribution to the total attitude, the more subordinate is the intel- 
ligence. This attitude is a changing complex in response to situational factors. 
Transient situations may produce emotional disturbances reflected in lower results 
in mental testing at such times. The inequalities in mental tests from a given child 
are an index to his emotional capacity. The total organic attitude becomes more 
complex through the operation of a long-continued disturbing situation, possibly also 
through inherent characteristics of the individual reacting in extraordinary ways to 
temporary situations. Inasmuch as behavior grows out of this total attitude and de- 
cisions in domestic, educational, and vocational crises are dictated by it, the total 
attitude itself and the situational factors which produced it are the essential factors 
in counseling high-school children. Classes segregated according to these factors pre- 
sent more uniform teaching problems than classes segregated on the basis of intelli- 
gence tests alone. 


The “defects of intelligence, in a large majority of cases,” says 
Terman in The Measurement of Intelligence, “also involve dis- 
turbances of the emotional and volitional function.” The frequent 
coincidental appearance of a low intelligence score with odd be- 
havior is familiar to anyone engaged in mental testing. We are fa- 
miliar with the misbehaviors of individuals placed in positions de- 
manding more than their mentai powers can perform. In the latter 
case there are emotional irregularities arising out of shortcomings 
of intelligence. The level of intelligence furnishes the cause and the 
emotional or volitional disturbance is the result. 

Dr. Terman’s statement, however, is a difficult one. It is not 
clear that he intends to say that defects of intelligence are generally 
the cause and the emotional disturbances the result, or that they 
are both involved in a common condition not in itself mentioned. 
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The same uncertainty attends the application of testing methods to 
the individual in whom are combined various conditions of emo- 
tional and volitional power with the general intelligence that is be- 
ing measured. Indeed, the entire literature on the matter of test- 
ing warns against the effect of “emotional instability, fatigue, and 
illness” as affecting the accuracy of results. 

We rather arbitrarily assume three separate and distinct ele- 
ments of personality which we distinguish by the names of emotion, 
will, and intelligence. Our practical difficulties come at the point 
where we attempt to isolate one factor and gauge its power. In 
spite of these difficulties, constantly disclosed, the educational pro- 
cedure of segregating individuals into three or more groups on the 
basis of only one of these factors, giving each group, to some ex- 
tent, a different social and economic training, is now well advanced. 

It is the opinion of the writer, however, that this educational 
segregation on the basis of intelligence cannot be criticized until it 
is extended to the high school. It is unfortunate that a technique, 
primarily developed in and for elementary education, should be 
bodily transferred to secondary education and applied to the d:- 
veloping social individual. 

Dr. Terman states succinctly the relation between these three 
elements: “Even in the normal individual the fruitfulness of intel- 
ligence, the direction in which it shall be applied, and its method of 
work are to a certain extent determined by the extraneous factors 
of emotion and volition.” 

The word “extraneous” may be objected to with some reason, 
yet certainly the intelligence is a factor which in one fundamental 
quality—its level of ability—is separate and distinct. When we 
leave the subject of intelligence and turn to that of behavior, how- 
ever, it is impossible to put into one category that part of the be- 
havior which is due to intelligence and into another that which is 
due to emotional capacity or incapacity. It is total behavior, in the 
final analysis, which education wishes to deal with and to shape. 

Pressey, Chambers, and others have made some attempt to 
measure emotional conditions objectively. The Hughes scale, used 
in Pasadena, in a limited way attempts the same thing. None of 
these scales has come into general use, and it is remarkable that the 
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educator has at his disposal only a meager literature on emotional 
conditions to compare with his voluminous authorities on intelli- 
gence. 

It is the purpose here to present some evidence of the identity, 
in school children, of the intelligence as measured with other fac- 
tors causing the total social behavior of the individual. What is 
meant by total social behavior may be illustrated by an intelligent 
criminal and a soldier. Both at times will use their intelligence for 
ends inimical to their own physical welfare, a biological contradic- 
tion. The first, animated by attitudes toward society, will intelli- 
gently plan activities in which he has little chance to gain; the sec- 
ond, directed by his intelligence, may risk his life in battle for the 
sake of a comrade. In either case it is easy to isolate that part of 
the total activity due to intelligence. In neither case will the meas- 
urement of that intelligence provide us with the key to the total ac- 
tivity. This observation, of course, is a commonplace one. 


I. INTELLIGENCE AND EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 


There is a point in common between the criminal and the sol- 
dier. In the use of the intelligence both have been governed by the 
total organic attitude, involving attitudes of mind, emotional con- 
ditions, ingrained habits, and conditioned behavior. 

The total organic attitude in children.—The following two case 
reports will illustrate the importance of this total attitude in educa- 
tional measurement. 

A rural school graduated seven children to its union high school. 
At “the head of the class” was a mulatto boy who was ranged as 
superior by tests among 175 entering Freshmen; as well as by his 
class accomplishment and teacher’s judgment. At “the foot of the 
class,” by the same tests and judgments, was the daughter of an 
Italian farmer. In each case the judgment of the teachers was sup- 
ported by five objective tests taken over the eighth-grade year. On 
the basis of these measurements the boy was placed in the A group 
and the girl in the D group, in a five-group segregation. 

At the end of the Freshman year the boy had a percentile rank 
in achievement in the whole class of .o3, and the girl a percentile 
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rank of .58. At no time did any of the teachers dispute the findings 
regarding the boy’s intelligence. 


1. E. B., boy, 13: Father from Jamaica Negro stock which had migrated 

to Canada after receiving much white blood; mother light mulatto with Cau- 
casian features. Of three older sisters, two had married white men (one since 
divorced) and the third was an eleventh-grade student. Girls predominantly 
Caucasian in features, dark in color; E. B., on other hand, with distinctly ne- 
groid characteristics. Parents members of an extreme sect; farmers. Their at- 
titude toward school clouded by religious prejudices; non-co-operative in com- 
munity. 
E. B. above average in all tests, sigma '2-+ in intelligence in a group of 
175, but scholarship superior. In preregistration conferences with counselor, 
disclosed that he was devoid of purpose and unable to choose between various 
educational opportunities. In reality he was in revolt against choices sought 
for him by home and school. His attitude caused the counselor to enter on his 
case report: “E. has quick, sharp mind which will give no trouble but which 
might become unsocial if strong attitudes are not built up.” 

During Freshman year failed in two subjects; barely passed in two others. 
Refused to turn in work or to take part in class exercises. Sullen in counseling 
and unresponsive to all attempts to reach him. Ran away from home three 
times; returned voluntarily twice and was taken back by companion third time. 
Parents equally unable to deal with him. Developed strong desire to be a cow- 
boy; associated with companions of similar interests and ideals, read much of 
western fiction. At no time a disciplinary problem in classes. Held in school 
by compulsory law. 

2. P. R., girl, 16: Parents naturalized Italians of Lombard stock, both 
closely associated with evening classes of immigrant education type for several 
years prior to P. R.’s graduation. Substantially well off, owning 80 acres of 
improved land; holding to peasant ideas of family labor which imposed an 
equal burden on wife, daughters, and farm hands. 

P. R. failed in most of elementary school work and graduated because of 
age. Attitude in preregistration conference rebellious in effect; obvious that 
she was stating choices made for her by her parents, rather than her own. 
Found to be doing from five to seven hours of farm labor daily in addition to 
school work. Family’s consent to her high-school registration obviously due to 
pride alone. 

Work during Freshman year of standard grade, including that in Spanish, 
although she had scored 325 (failure) in Wilkins Foreign Language Prognosis 
test. Previous dislike of school decidedly changed. No evidence that work at 
home had been lessened by more time than was consumed in longer trips to 
and from school.* 


*From case reports of Tulare Union High School, S. J. Brainerd, supervising 
principal, Tulare, California. 
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It may be seen from these reports that the active intelligence 
of both of these individuals, as measured by its success in school 
tasks, was highly correlated with the total behavior picture observ- 
able at the time, even to the extent of affecting the scores of stand- 
ardized tests. P. R. performed work in high school of a grade su- 
perior to that possible to a child with the I.Q. originally indicated 
for her and supported by other tests. 

Personality and its “emotional situations.”—An analysis of 
these cases reveals, though not too sharply, an emotional condition 
as not only controlling behavior but affecting the use of intelli- 
gence. There is no clear-cut appearance of a physiological agent. 
Until the laboratory has furnished in general for “emotional insta- 
bility” a preciseness of definition such as Dr. Cannon has furnished 
for the coarser emotions these cases must be descriptively dealt 
with. The cases of E. B. and P. R. may be analyzed by reviewing, 
as follows, all possible causes of the instability, some of which may 
not be indicated in the brief reports given previously: 


CASE E. B. 


1. Racial antagonisms.—There is no evidence that E. B. is made to feel 
racial inferiority. Another mulatto boy is well received and liked by the school 
group, and E. B. could not reasonably have expected poor treatment because of 
his race, inasmuch as race feeling in the community is not strong and E. B. 
himself had been a leader in his elementary school group. 

2. Religious prejudices——E. B. does not share the religious intolerance— 
or even the beliefs—of his parents, and could not be applying these to the 
schools. It was this disharmony between boy and parents, however, which 
caused the trouble at home over this period. 

3. Opposed desires —While the home was critical of E. B.’s low vocation- 
al ambitions, increasing friction there, the school had not been unsympa- 
thetic. The “cowboy ambition” was not uncommon among the boys of the 
district, and it was being successfully used as motivation in agricultural educa- 
tion. The school, in fact, might have expected to offer satisfactions to the boy 
impossible at home, but he declined even to register in courses most nearly al- 
lied to his expressed interests. 

4. Conflicting ideals —The cowboy ambition could be taken as the boy’s 
interpretation of ideal character and life, when compelled to make an interpre- 
tation of it in vocational terms, yet what he meant by “cowboy” and what the 
school meant by it were two different things. Beyond question E. B. was con- 
scious of a distinction in ideals between himself and the school; his personality 
vas at stake, as he saw it, in the issue of the conflict. 
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In Table I E. B. reappears as No. 4, described, among other 
things, as “sullen” and “egotistic.” His sullenness was above the 
usual degree; his attitude toward adults when called into confer- 
ence was such that it had a distinct effect upon his interlocutor. It 
has to be considered as an emotional condition, but because we lack 
specific skill in diagnosing and describing such conditions, our 
tendency is to label it “unsocial attitudes” and leave ourselves di- 
rectionless in all efforts to guide the child. 

In the case of P. R. the situation is reversed. The maladjust- 
ment was observed when she was first encountered, and to large 
extent an adjustment was secured. The question here is not the 
cause of a failure, but the condition which made her appear to be, 
and to be erroneously classified as, a potential failure. 


CASE P. R. 


1. Racicl antagonism.—There was and are no social difficulties as the re- 
sult of her Italian associations. Her father is a citizen, her uncle an elementary 
school trustee, and she became an active member of the high-school cosmopoli- 
tan club. Distinction of race has never been impressed upon her in an odi- 
ous way. 

2. Social difficulties —If anything, she was better adjusted socially in the 
elementary school environment, in which she was a scholastic failure, than in 
high school, where the quality of her work vastly improved. 

3. Excessive labor.—There is no question that she keenly felt her status as 
a farm laborer in her father’s home, but her condition in this respect did not 
change the following year. The eighth-grade failure cannot be charged against 
time taken up in farm work, because the same amount of work was continued 
during the Freshman year. 

4. Suppressed expression—Certain capacities for independence which 
P. R. possessed were, however, suppressed during her elementary school life. 
She attended school less than a mile from her home; her father kept in close 
contact with her teacher, was well-informed on the work done, and unduly 
critical of it. The high school was 16 miles away; he knew nothing about high- 
school subjects, and lost his critical (and punishing) réle. She developed and 
expressed certain dramatic abilities in physical education and in general was 
able to rely to a much greater extent upon herself. 


This exhausts the situational possibilities which might account 
for P. R.’s failure in one environment and success in another. She 
retains nervous mannerisms and tensions, and is obviously not yet 
certain of her ability to control her own plans, yet her independ- 
ence has been increased and her success increased proportionately. 
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Certain similarities arez{tojbe observed in these two cases. In 
both cases there was a decrease in school accomplishment to the 
point of failure when in a situation inhibiting the expression of their 
personality according to the urges in them. During these periods 
their behavior was described as “sullen,” “nervous,” “mean,” and 
in other terms indicative of emotional disturbance, and both of 
them had high emotional capacity. In both cases their level of 
achievement or intelligence was reflected in standardized tests as 
“low” during those periods of disturbance and at higher levels at 
the periods of lesser disturbance. 

Had P. R.’s eighth-grade tests been taken at their face value 
she would have failed to graduate and returned to the exclusive en- 
vironment of her father’s home, suffered under the same disabili- 
ties, and probably have reacted at the same level to any future 
tests. 


II. SITUATIONAL ORIGINS OF EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 


The cases of E. B. and P. R. have been discussed at length to 
illustrate what is meant by the expression used here, “the total or- 
ganic attitude”; to point out certain origins of emotional disturb- 
ance; and to suggest the value of the case report rather than a 
standardized test as a means of segregation in secondary education. 

The inherited equipment of the individual is a contributor to 
this total attitude. A reference to this at greater length will be 
made farther on. At the moment it is desired to point out the sit- 
uational origins of emotional disturbance and the subordinate po- 
sition taken by intelligence in the total organic attitude under such 
conditions. 

The two charts submitted (Figs. 1 and 2) plot the perform- 
ance of two individuals in sigma values through a series of five 
tests.” Two of these tests dealt with the vocabulary sense (recogni- 
tion and reproduction) and were designed to exclude ideation. Two 
others dealt with memory functions (a standardized rational mem- 

* All segregation tests at the Tulare Union High School are scored in terms of 
standard deviation (which resulted in the discovery of the emotional range men- 


tioned later) in order to avoid the use of absolute scores and the possible harmful 
effect such may have on teachers’ opinions of pupils. 
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ory test and another requiring the written completion of a situation 
presented orally). The fifth was the Otis self-administering test of 
mental ability. 


/ 
Voc. Recog. 
Voc. Repro. 
Memory I 
Memory II 
Gr. Intel. 
I+ 2+ 3+ 
Standard Deviation 
Fic. 1.—F. I. 
Voc. Recog. 
Voc. Repro. 
Memory I Le 
~ 
~ 
Memory II 
\ 
Gr. Intel. 
2— I+ 2+ 3+ 
Standard Deviation 
Fic. 2.—E. R. 


In these two cases there is a lack of correlation. between the 
scores on different tests corresponding to certain emotional dis- 
turbances known to have existed at the time. 
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F. I., girl, American, age 15: Father dead and mother remarried with five 
children by second union. Mother, an educated woman, has been (in the opin- 
ion of F. I. and her older sister) shamefully abused by the stepfather, who has 
reduced her to the status of a domestic servant and peddler. This bitterness 
has resulted in the older children living apart from the present family. Both 
girls have turned to one of the narrow sects for release from this emotional 
pressure. Living below comfort level. F. I. shows in dress and appearance 
traces of poverty and lack of home care. Has well-balanced ideals and desires 
to be a teacher. Tests: G.I.Q., 119. Comparative rank in intelligence, superior. 
All other tests low average or below average. Quality of work in eighth grade 
corresponds to four special tests, but teachers’ opinion of girl’s capacity cor- 
responds to intelligence test. 

Under more or less constant emotional tension derived from reflection 
upon mother’s situation, the economic poverty resulting, and the religious stim- 
ulation in which refuge was sought. Evidence seems to sustain opinion that in- 
telligence level is actually high but its use inhibited by factors just mentioned. 

E. R., boy, American, age 14: Parents ranch owners, Well-connected so- 
cially. E. R. of buoyant, active temperament; good scholar; adaptable in social 
situations. Father killed in crossing accident in middle of E. R.’s eighth-grade 
year, resulting in removal of family from ranch to town. Economic status pre- 
served. Tests: G.I.Q., 118. The father’s death occurred between Tests 1 and 
2, with a resultant depression in boy’s responses for the following two tests, as 
indicated on the chart. Toward end of year buoyancy was reasserted; was able 
to speak to counselor about the tragedy without acute feeling. Test reactions 
all superior except during period of undoubted emotional stress following fa- 
ther’s death. 


It is just as likely, and so proves, that the intelligence test will 
score on a low level and the other tests on a much higher level. It 
seems to be a matter of indifference; the essential point is that cer- 
tain conditions may exist at which time the child’s response to a 
test will be much lower, in relation to the median response of his 
group, than at other times. When a difference of two sigmas exists 
in the results of the vocabulary group or the memory group of 
tests, it is referred to as emotional range and it is tentatively as- 
sumed to indicate personal situations involving such emotional 
stress that there is an inequality of performance, from time to time, 
on like tests.* 

* The “emotional range” has been observed as an aid to guidance in this school 
for the past two years; while further study of it is necessary, it has already been 


learned that an easily discoverable domestic, economic, or psychological situation 
exists, as predicted by it, in a majority of cases. 
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A summary of the situations reported in cases in which emo- 
tional instability is a known factor indicates the following possible 
causes for a subordinated intelligence, as shown by low scores at 
certain times: 

1. Religious overstimulation, or conflict between youth and 
home in matters of religious observance. 

2. Conflict between ideas of the youth and those of the home 
regarding educational or vocational plans. 

3. Alien home backgrounds. 

4. Economic or social backgrounds limiting the exercise of 
good intelligence; viz., a child of such intelligence in a migratory, 
agricultural family. 

5. Unstable ideals or working concepts, usually resulting from 
idleness. 

In all of such cases as are referred to, good or better intelli- 
gence is assumed. Where low intelligence is real as well as indi- 
cated the emotional range is not found in testing results. 


III. INHERENT TRAITS AND SITUATIONAL ORIGINS 


The discussion thus far has touched only upon specific situa- 
tional origins of emotional instability, with a resulting subordina- 
tion of intellectual abilities over the specific period of time. There 
remain, of course, cases in which there are the same reactions ob- 
servable without a specific situational cause. Certain inherent 
traits may be suspected in such cases which do not exist in the 
same force in those heretofore discussed. 

Overstimulated sex activities undoubtedly provide one of these 
causes, but it appears positively in only a few cases. It may exist 
in sublimated form in other cases, as in a girl showing the typical 
emotional range in testing results, and emotional disturbances un- 
der observation. No specific cause for this could be found. The 
general cause might be surmised from her strongly developed and 
fixed desire to be an evangelist. 

There appears frequently a type of student, illustrated in Table 
I, who appears to have emerged from an abnormal situation, dis- 
tant in time, with attitudes fixed in the appearance they then as- 
sumed, or else who has lived in a general causative situation not at 
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once observable. The situation of being an only child, or of psy- 
chological irregularities in the home, etc., would be included under 
the latter head. During the counseling period these students pre- 
sent personalities which seem to permit of no adjustment, and, 
in spite of obviously good intellects, fail in scholarship, in social 
relations, and in practical adaptations. 

At least five of the pupils in Table I, or 20 per cent, show emo- 
tional irregularities which affected the use of their intelligence in 
school work. In these cases the cause may only be surmised; un- 
doubtedly the reasons suggested before operated in some cases. 
The table is presented to show further the dependence of efficient 
intellectual functioning on emotional stability. 

It may be observed here that the distinction between the cases 
below (Nos. 4, 8, 9, 13, and 17) and the case of E. R. cited pre- 
viously may be one of a difference in inherited equipment. E. R. 
passed through a short period of high emotional disturbance and 
recovered his equilibrium. It seems quite possible that with a dif- 
ferent emotional nature a different result might have been expected. 
A thirteen-year-old boy whose mother had died at his birth burst 
into tears at the routine question of the counselor, “Is your mother 
living?” and passed into such a disturbed condition that the inter- 
view had to be discontinued. 

In Table I the impressions of the four teachers of each of twen- 
ty-five Freshman pupils (classified as “superior” and “‘good’’) are 
set against their percentile group in test scores which were the basis 
of their classification, and their percentile group in achievement at 
the end of the first semester. The pupils are the twenty-five highest 
in the classification list of their class. The description of the per- 
sonality is composed of the exact words used by the teachers in re- 
ferring to them. 

The following conclusions may be derived from Table I. 

In the case of Nos. 7, 11, 18, 23, and 24, it may be supposed 
that the original classification was in error. As they were not prob- 
lems, either in discipline or in scholarship, this group of five were 
not closely studied. 

In the case of Nos. 4, 8, 9, 13, and 17, it is obvious that intelli- 
gence is not involved in the failure. It is hardly probable that after 
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TABLE I 
AGEs IN ALL CASES ARE FROM 14 TO 16, INCLUSIVE 
Percentile | Percentile 
No Sex Terms Used by Teachers in Describing Personality —. m9 
of Student Classifying 
ests ment 
S.caue Girl | Quiet, alert, responsible, modest, unassuming, 
idealistic, honest, humorous .9424 .9500 
Os ina Girl | Mentally keen, modest, good sport, dependable, 
capable, co-operative, sensitive .9424 .9856 
ere Girl | Dignified, attentive, dependable, ambitious, 
enthusiastic, strongly emotional, co-operative} .9424 
O<Kand Boy | Coarse, abrupt, unsocial, non-co-operative, 
sullen, egotistic .9424 .0389 
ee Girl | Diffident, companionable, honest, sweet-tem- 
pered, fond of fun, self-reliant, quiet, refined] .9424 .9500 
Girl | Retiring, unselfish, altruistic, unassuming .9856 
Boy | More intelligent than industrious; ordinary, 
dependable, with little personality .9424 5849 
Bi vcan Boy | Nuisance; lazy, puerile, self-satisfied, self-con- 
fident, obstreperous, unreliable, conceited, 
selfish: sociable .9424 .0106 
ie ped Boy | Lacks balance and determination; intentions 
better than performance . 1134 
sion Girl | Active, good-natured, attentive, sunny, socia- 
ble, independent, resourceful, cheerful, pleas- 
ant, conscientious, careless 424 8791 
we. san Boy | Self-reliant, understanding, industrious, quiet, 
likable .9424 
i. ised Girl | Purposeful, gentle, forceful, conscientious, 
sweet-tempered, fine-grained; too narrow and 
straight-laced .9856 
er Girl | Easily distracted; has to be watched in a test; 
indolent, not very likable, temperamental; a 
“puzzle” 7899 . 5849 
ae Girl | Clean-cut, wholesome, honest, lovable, de- 
pendable, modest, well-poised, exceedingly 
fine 7800 9500 
ee Girl | Somewhat of parasite; cute baby; quiet, agree- 
able, afraid to do something not exactly 
right; “drives me crazy” 7899 8791 
ee Girl | Bewitching, trifling; works for grades; afraid of 
mother; pleasant, untruthful, self-centered, 
courteous; not honest . 7899 905 
oP aces Boy | Subtle, sullen; his own enemy; stubborn, unable 
to follow directions, erratic . 78909 4005 
Boy | Self-respecting, pleasant-mannered, industrious} .7899 4005 
ee Girl | Harmless, trifling, silly, polite, self-centered . 78909 7190 
BR. seco Boy | Always behind; alibi; easily discouraged; sullen, 
conceited, impudent, sulky, shiftless, lazy, 
good-natured . 7809 2445 
eee Girl | Quiet, retiring, faithful, dependable, initiatory, 
nafve, unsophisticated, truthful, very splendid 
personality; shy, retiring . 78909 - 7905 
ee Boy | Lazy; “fools me when I think he is dumb’’; in- 
telligent, merry-eyed, dignified . 7809 .8791 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Terms Used by Teachers in Describing Personality 
of Student 


Faithful, plodder, tiresome, egoistic, slow, 
lazy, unambitious .2445 

Sociable, well-poised; seldom finishes things; 
quiet, 

Pleasing, attractive, talented, self-centered; 
too conscientious; all-around school citizen; 
enthusiastic, eager .9856 


.1134 


a year’s observation, supported by five tests and the opinion of 
previous teachers, a boy or girl should be classified above the 9o 
percentile rank, yet have only enough intelligence to perform in the 
.o1 percentile group. In these cases there is no apparent, immedi- 
ate situation causing emotional disturbance. The case reports re- 
garding most of them, however, indicate that the tendencies toward 
this condition had been observed a year earlier, but that they had 
not been strongly developed. The new educational situation may 
have had something to do with bringing out the development. 


IV. SUMMARY 


The cases cited are illustrative of a substantial percentage of a 
large number of pupils studied in a single rural high school, that is, 
in the observation of children of this age, emotional “instability” 
is disclosed as a characteristic feature of their behavior. When this 
“instability” is studied in connection with their domestic and eco- 
nomic situations the periods of disturbance are seen to be frequently 
connected with specific and immediately observable factors in that 
situation. In other cases a general and long-continued factor may 
be present. 

The “instability” is, in these cases, a total reaction to a situa- 
tion unique in the child’s experience, a situation to which he has 
developed no adequate response: the death of a parent, abuse of a 
loved person which he cannot halt, stupid repressions of himself, 
and so on. The knowledge he has is not enough to interpret the sit- 
uation for him, and he is not old enough to meet ¢hat fact with res- 
ignation and philosophy. His distressing sense of helplessness, the 
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rationalizing shifts he makes to appear to himself superior to the 
situation—these reactions may be surmised more or less accurately 
by anyone whose childhood memories have not faded too much. 

This emotional disturbance involves his physical and mental 
parts; it is a total organic attitude. In this attitude he faces all sit- 
uations, including the one which gave rise to it. His decisions for 
the time being are the decisions evolved out of this total attitude, 
including those made in domestic, educational, and vocational 
crises. His behavior is dictated by it. It is impossible to analyze 
his acts with the view of determining what part of them are the 
product of the pure intelligence. 

During this period the intelligence is subordinate to the total 
organic attitude. The greater the contribution to this total attitude 
made by physically-based emotional reactions, the less accurate 
will be a measurement of the intelligence at that time. There is al- 
ways a total organic attitude. 

For the purpose of class segregations in high schools, that is, 
during the period of greatest development of the personality, the 
situational factors are important. The factors which count the 
most are those which child experience is the least capable of under- 
standing and resolving. The behavior of persons around him is 
often more potent than mere physical circumstances. 

Teaching problems will be more nearly uniform in classes seg- 
regated in this way than in those segregated according to intelli- 
gence tests. 

The extent of emotional capacity may be roughly gauged by 
the inequalities of mental performance, measured by objective 
tests, over a sufficiently long period of time, at least in pupils pos- 
sessing high average intelligence or better. 
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THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM IN RECENT FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


H. W. CHURCH 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Marriage, which in Anglo-Saxon countries is primarily a union of two individu- 
als, is regarded in France rather as an alliance between two families. A brief histori- 
cal survey shows that in France the family, and not the individual, has been, and 
still is, the fundamental social unit. Only recently has the institution of marriage 
been the subject of serious question or attack. The present essay is an attempt to 
set forth the views of a few carefully selected recent or contemporary French writ- 
ers who attack or defend the traditional idea of marriage and the family. Of these, 
Henry Bordeaux, the novelist, proves to be an ardent crusader in the cause of the 
family, while Paul Bourget, a novelist with strong Catholic sympathies, and Her- 
vieu, a free-thinker and dramatist, both agree that marriage should be and must be 
indissoluble. On the other hand, Brieux, the dramatist, thinks that motherhood 
without marriage is the right of every woman, and that in time this right will be so- 
cially recognized. Romain Roiland seems to attack the institution of marriage in his 
latest series of novels, but comes to no definite conclusions and warns us not to 
draw any for ourselves until the cycle is completed. Victor Margueritte’s scandalous 
nevel La Gargonne was regarded as a violent attack on marriage, but later volumes 
show that he was merely attacking certain abuses in marriage for which man is re- 
sponsible. The conclusion is that in literature at least the institution of marriage in 
France has not been seriously attacked. 


At the risk of seeming pedantic, let us begin our study of this 
subject by consulting the dictionary for an answer to the very ele- 
mentary question: “What is marriage?” The New Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language defines it as follows: “A mutual 
and voluntary compact, properly based on mutual regard and af- 
fection, and suitably ratified, to live together as husband and wife 
until separation by death.” Larousse, a French authority of equal 
standing, says simply that marriage is a “legal union between man 
and woman,” and amplifies this by a rather lengthy account of such 
things as consent of parents, publication of bans, the dowry, and 
various forms of the marriage contract. The statement is added 
that the husband owes protection to his wife, and the wife obe- 
dience to her husband. Not a word here about a “voluntary com- 
pact” or “mutual regard and affection.” 

Of course bare dictionary definitions are scant material on 
which to generalize, but it happens that in this case the lexicogra- 
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phers give us a rather accurate distinction between the different 
conceptions of marriage which prevail in France and in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Let us elaborate a little. For us, marriage is a 
union between two individuals; it concerns primarily only the two 
principals, who wisely or unwisely have chosen each other as life- 
partners. Consent of parents is usually perfunctory if thought of at 
all. Both husband and wife have their individual rights, and in case 
either feels that the other has violated his part of the compact not 
even the presence of children prevents a rush to the divorce court. 
Legal separation, followed by remarriage, has come to be regarded 
not only as a right, but as a duty, and the words “till death do you 
part” are almost as obsolete as the word “‘obey,” so much so that 
European writers do not hesitate to characterize American mar- 
riage as consecutive polygamy. 

In France marriage is regarded quite differently. Instead of 
being a union of two individuals it is more apt to be an alliance be- 
tween two families. The marriage contract plays a réle which 
seems preposterous to Americans, but we must remember that in 
France marriage, while not primarily a business arrangement, is 
nevertheless a contract in which the financial interests of both par- 
ties must be carefully guarded. Young people do not choose their 
life-partners. This is done for them. A marriage must be bien as- 
sorti. Love is not undesirable, but quite unnecessary. If the par- 
ents have chosen wisely love will probably follow the marriage. Di- 
vorce is of quite recent origin, and has not yet acquired the social 
status that it has reached in America. Generally speaking the 
French family is still an indestructible unit, and the personal rights 
of either husband or wife, particularly of the wife, are regarded as 
of much less importance than the interests of the children. Love 
and marriage being not necessarily coexistent either in theory or 
practice, we must not be surprised to find that extra-conjugal love 
affairs are not considered a sufficient reason for the breaking up of 
the home, which is an institution vital to society and without which 
there would be social and moral anarchy. 

A very brief historical survey’ will show how deeply rooted in 

* This historical introduction follows closely Funck-Brentano’s Ancien Régime 
(Paris, 1926). 
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the French consciousness this conception of marriage and the fam- 
ily really is, for it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
family in the history of France. 

When repeated invasions by Northmen, Huns, and Saracens 
had reduced the iair land of France to a state of complete anarchy, 
the family was the only organized force sufficiently strong to ac- 
complish social reorganization. It was the head of the family who 
organized the defense of life and property and literally reigned as 
a king in his little domain. The enlargement of this family idea, the 
transformation of private institutions into more or less public ones, 
resulted in what we know as feudal society. And the complex and 
highly organized social system which flourished under the ancien 
régime is traceable directly to this feudal society. 

In the eighteenth century Retif de la Bretonne, a rather ob- 
scure historian, gives us this definition: “The state is a great fam- 
ily composed of all private families, and the prince is the father of 
fathers.” In Diderot’s Encyclopédie we find this: “The family is a 
society which serves as the foundation for the national society, for 
a people, a nation, is only a composite of several families.” 

Each family had its own customs, sentiments, ideals, and social 
position, which heredity had definitely fixed. All these were jeal- 
ously guarded. An ill-considered marriage might introduce incom- 
patible elements and so threaten the ruin of the entire organism 
which long generations had laboriously built. Therefore in mar- 
riage the individual counted for nothing at all, the family for every- 
thing. Love matches were as rare as in European royal families of 
today. As a matter of fact, families of all rank married their sons 
and daughters exactly as reigning princely houses have always 
done. A marriage was an alliance which was expected to bring a 
definite contribution in wealth or power to the family which re- 
ceived the bride into its ranks. The horror of mésalliance was not 
confined to the nobility, but was just as strong among the bour- 
geoisie and the peasants. A princess of royal blood could not mar- 
ry asimple nobleman. Neither could the daughter of a land-owning 
peasant marry the son of a day laborer. The mariage de raison was 
universal. Love marriages were held in such disfavor that some 
fathers actually preferred irregular conduct on the part of their 
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daughters to a legal union in which the heart was the chief factor. 
Mlle Montpensier, the Grande Demoiselle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, discharged a young woman from her service for no other rea- 
son than that she dared to marry the man she loved. Such a perni- 
cious example was not to be tolerated in a servant. This same great 
lady was most tolerant of love affairs outside of marriage. So 
strong was the prejudice against the mariage d’amour that we ac- 
tually find the question seriously asked: “Is it ridiculous to love 
one’s husband?” and there are records of noble ladies who actually 
did love their husbands and yet hid this absurd passion from the 
public eye as though it were some secret sin.” 

Few social institutions survived the French Revolution without 
being profoundly affected, but even this great upheaval left the tra- 
ditional idea of marriage and the family practically untouched for 
the time being, although seeds of disintegration were then sowed 
which have been bearing fruit ever since. Such a thing, for exam- 
ple, as the divorcing of Josephine by Napoleon would have been 
unthinkable before 1789. 

To turn now to literature, we find that Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
had already launched an attack against marriage as a business ar- 
rangement with his Nouvelle Héloise. More nearly contemporane- 
ous with the Revolution, Mme de Staél arose as a vigorous spokes- 
man against the one-sided character of the usual marriage contract 
and of man-made marriage laws, which kept the wife in virtual le- 
gal slavery. The change in literature from rationalism to romanti- 
cism was bound to affect the institution of marriage. A few of the 
romanticists, identifying natural impulses with inspiration from on 
high, openly advocated and practiced free love. The all too famous 
affair of Alfred de Musset and George Sand is an example of this. 
Alexandre Dumas fils, himself of illegitimate birth and never able 
for a moment to forget the fact, used the stage as a pulpit from 
which to advocate divorce as a remedy for the evils of the marriage 
system. Balzac and the later realists and naturalists, while not di- 
rectly attacking marriage, nevertheless ruthlessly tore aside the 


* As late as 1849 Alfred de Musset’s Louison gives us an interesting instance of 
this situation with the réles reversed. At the climax of this play the repentant hus- 
band exclaims: “Il est de mauvais gofit d’oser aimer sa femme.” 
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It will thus be evident that France has a real marriage prob- 
lem, and that it expresses itself in terms quite different from those 
in which we think of the corresponding problem in America. Here 
we are apt to think of marriage reform in terms of uniform divorce 
laws or stricter control of those who shall be allowed to marry. 
Such a radical idea as “companionate marriage” is still regarded 
with a proper degree of horror. In France, on the other hand, the 
question is more likely to be stated thus: “Shall there be indissolu- 
ble marriage such as the church insists upon, or no marriage at 


all?” 


Let us now proceed to examine the attitude of certain repre- 
sentative recent or contemporary writers who treat the problem 
we have been describing. And in order to keep our study within 
reasonable length we shall have to confine ourselves to a carefully 
selected few of those who take a direct stand either for or against 
the institution of marriage as it now exists. 

Contrary to the usual rules of jurisprudence we will first listen 
to the defense. Our initial witness is already crying to be heard, for 
he has spent the greater part of his life actively defending mar- 
riage and the family against real or imaginary dangers. He is Hen- 
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mask of assumed respectability from the marital relation and re- 
vealed social sores that cried for healing or amputation. 

More recently the marriage problem has been made more acute 
by the rise of feminism, a movement which in one of its many 
phases aims at equal rights for women, particularly in respect to 
their relations with the other sex. Marriage, according to this pro- 
gram, must either be made an equal partnership or be abolished. 
The belief is growing that the institution is antiquated, a survival 
of medievalism, wholly incompatible with modern individualistic 
philosophy, and should therefore be done away with. Some ad- 
vanced feminists insist that with or without marriage motherhood 
is an inalienable right of every woman, and that complete control 
of the child should always belong to the mother. In fact the child 
should bear the mother’s name instead of the father’s, thereby re- 
moving forever the stigma of illegitimacy and reducing the father, 
who now exercises full legal control, to the state of a mere financial 
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ry Bordeaux, a member of the Académie Frangaise, the most wide- 
ly read of living French writers and the one who reaps the richest 
financial reward from his literary efforts. He was a great friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt, for reasons which are easily understood. Al- 
most all of Bordeaux’s novels up to 1913 had as their central theme 
the solidarity of the family. From the point of view of art it is al- 
most too bad that the war did not end M. Bordeaux’s literary ca- 
reer, for since then, although novels continue to flow from his pen 
with appalling regularity, he seems to have little or nothing worth 
while to say. Before the war, however, he had a great deal to say, 
and said it very forcefully. 

If there ever was a crusader in the cause of the family it is 
Henry Bordeaux. Individualism is in his eyes the greatest curse of 
the age. It was the direct cause of the inglorious defeat of France in 
1871, and if the nation is to regain her lost prestige she must care- 
fully treasure up what is left of the precious heritage of the past 
and give new life and vigor to the old institutions. Chief among 
these is the traditional family. Less prominent in the picture, but 
still important, is the church. A little less loudly, for obvious rea- 
sons, M. Bordeaux hints that a return to the monarchy might not 
be a misfortune. According to Bordeaux the first great enemy of 
the family was Martin Luther,* who gave his approval to divorce, 
which has become the scourge of all Protestant countries and is 
now menacing France. The next staggering blow at indissoluble 
marriage was struck by the Revolution, for ever since 1789 France 
has been the scene of an ever more bitter struggle between indi- 
vidualism and the family. If all of Bordeaux’s important novels 
treat some aspect of this struggle it is because he believes that the 
most sacred of all social institutions is seriously threatened. 

It is unnecessary to analyze all his novels, as he repeats him- 
self too much to be a first-rate artist, but we will try to state some 
of his important ideas. In his first novel, Le Pays natal, we learn 
that a young man who inherits large country estates is in duty 
bound to marry, settle down on these estates, and administer them 
for the good of the community rather than sell them and go to 


* Cf. Bordeaux’s article, “The Family and the Individual, a French View,” At- 
lantic Monthly (February, 1915), pp. 173-85. 
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Paris to follow an individualistic career. La Peur de vivre, declared 
by Roosevelt to be the greatest novel of its generation, teaches us, 
among many other things, that if an insolvent banker commits sui- 
cide it is the duty of his brother to preserve the family honor by 
paying off his debts, even at the sacrifice of his own daughter’s 
dowry. The main theme of this book is the courageous facing of 
life, exemplified in the person of a heroic widow who sacrifices 
everything to preserve the family traditions and at the same time 
assure the happiness of her children. 

Les Roquevillard is one of the most interesting of these family 
novels. M. Roquevillard, the elder, possessor of valuable family 
estates and more valuable family traditions of honor and service to 
the community, has a son who revolts against family ideals and 
elopes to Italy with a married woman. His escapade brings dis- 
honor, suffering, and financial embarrassment to the entire family 
and causes the death of his mother. The book shows with great ef- 
fectiveness that the entire family is always responsible for the acts 
of its every member and therefore suffers more or less justly when 
one of its number is false to its ideals. It also shows that a young 
man born into an influential family must sacrifice his own personal 
interests to those of the family and the community. Family estates 
must not be sold until after a family council has been called, to 
which uncles, aunts, and cousins are invited. M. Roquevillard is a 
venerable patriarch, the ideal of M. Bordeaux, the type of the an- 
cient pater familias and the more recent country nobleman, a mem- 
ber of the intellectual élite which must assume the responsibility of 
guiding the uneducated peasant toward the intelligent use of the 
new privileges which the Republic has unwisely intrusted to him. 
In this as in the other novels mentioned the traditional mariage 
bien assorti is emphasized, and there is a goodly amount of Roose- 
veltian propaganda for large families. 

La Neige sur les pas shows the marriage bond under the most 
severe strain imaginable. The wife has deserted her husband and 
young daughter to live in Switzerland with a lover. It is no passing 
caprice on her part, for she remains with her new companion until 
both are victims of an Alpine accident which kills the man and 
severely injures the woman. Even in the face of this wilful and 
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persistent infidelity of the wife, M. Bordeaux brings the family to 
a happy reunion, the child being of course an important factor in 
bringing about the reconciliation. 

Other Bordeaux novels* might be cited, but as the ideas in them 
all are fundamentally the same, we will proceed to the examination 
of another witness. 

This second witness is Paul Bourget, also an Academician, and 
a prominent figure in the field of the psychological novel. Although 
his first book, Le Disciple, is on the index, Bourget has long been, 
like Bordeaux, almost a propagandist for Catholicism. One of his 
best novels, Un Divorce, treats directly, as the title indicates, the 
problem of the dissolubility or indissolubility of marriage. This 
novel is well worth our detailed consideration. 

A woman who had in early life been a devout Catholic has di- 
vorced her husband, for reasons that would satisfy any divorce 
court in Christendom, and remarried. She has a son by her first 
husband and a daughter by her second. Her second husband is a 
freethinker, as she believes herself to be. For him, their civil mar- 
riage is as real and sacred as if it had been solemnized by the 
church. He has, however, yielded to a caprice of his wife in con- 
senting that his daughter be raised as a Catholic. At the opening of 
the story the child is preparing for her First Communion. The 
mother, her dormant religious faith reawakened, wishes to partake 
of the communion with her child, but realizes to her horror that she 
is barred from the sacraments because in the eyes of the church she 
is living in sinful union with the father of her daughter. 

In this distressing situation she finds herself face to face with 
another problem. Her son has fallen in love with a young woman 
who at first seems to have all the qualifications for an ideal wife. 
But it is discovered that she has already lived in free union with a 
man to whom she has borne a child. Confronted with this fact she 
asserts with dignity that she does not believe in marriage, and that 
her union was in her eyes just as honorable as though both mayor 
and curate had legalized it, the fact that she has been basely de- 
serted not affecting her honor in the least. Imagine the mother’s 


*E.g., La Robe rouge, La Croisée des chemins, Les Yeux qui s’ouvrent, Une 
honnéte femme, and his masterpiece La Maison. 
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horror when she discovers that the son insists on marrying this girl 
in spite of her past. 

At this point in the story the divorced husband accommodat- 
ingly dies, thus paving the way for an easy solution of the main sit- 
uation, a religious marriage with husband number two. But Bour- 
get does not cheapen his novel by such a happy dénouement. The 
second husband, considering himself already as properly married 
as it is possible to be, indignantly refuses the suggestion of a re- 
ligious ceremony. The son, in the meantime, converted to the ideas 
of his fiancée, has united himself to her in free union. 

Thus the novel ends with the unhappy mother still living in 
what the church regards as a state of adultery with her second hus- 
band. It is interesting to note that this has the approval of the 
priest, on the ground that if she leaves the home she will endanger 
the religious education and hence the salvation of the soul of her 
daughter. There is also the hope that the freethinking husband 
will see the error of his ways and consent to the religious marriage. 
One shudders to think what would happen to the poor woman in 
case she should die before this conversion takes place, for until 
then she is barred from all the sacraments of the church. 

Many important theses regarding marriage are laid down in 
this book, but the main one is that, precisely as the church teaches, 
union between man and woman can be of only two kinds, either 
lifelong indissoluble marriage blessed by the church, or plain un- 
qualified adultery. Marriage is a sacrament, and no body of human 
lawmakers can interfere with or modify the law of God. The trag- 
edy for the mother in Bourget’s novel is that her own second mar- 
riage was in the author’s eyes just as sinful as the free union of her 
son, and that since she was herself living in a state of adultery she 
was powerless to prevent her son from doing the same thing. Thus 
the novelist has given us a powerful picture embodying exactly the 
Catholic conception of marriage. 

Having now heard two witnesses who present the point of view 
of the church, let us try to find one who is not influenced by reli- 
gious convictions. Paul Hervieu, who died some twenty years ago, 
was a professed freethinker.’ Like most of the naturalistic play- 


*Cf. Article by M. Estéve, Annales de L’Est, Université de Nancy (1917), p. 14. 
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wrights of his generation, of whom he was one of the best, his prin- 
cipal theme was love. The marriage problem is treated directly in 
several of his plays, the most important of which are Les Tenailles 
and Le Dédale. The title alone is sufficient to give a good idea of 
the former. Marriage is there likened to a pair of pincers holding 
in its relentless grasp two struggling unhappy victims. Le Dédale, 
which is more important for our purpose, treats exactly the same 
theme as Bourget’s Un Divorce. Again we are introduced to a 
woman divorced and remarried. Her first husband has the custody 
of their child. The illness of the latter brings the mother back to 
her former domicile. What follows is sordid enough. Old dormant 
passions are reawakened and the second husband is betrayed. A 
dilemma is thus created which seems to be even too much for the 
dramatist, for he can find no better dénouement than to have the 
two rival husbands meet and quarrel in the darkness on the brink 
of a yawning abyss, into which they both fall and are never heard 
from again. 

Hervieu’s fundamental thesis is the same as Bourget’s, that a 
woman cannot contract a real second marriage as long as her first 
husband is living,® and the fact that two writers so different in reli- 
gion and temperament arrive at the same conclusion is rather a 
good indication that the indissolubility of marriage rests on a much 
firmer foundation than mere church dogma. 

Lest this paper run to unwarranted length it is time to begin 
to search for witnesses on the other side of the case. They are not 
so easy to find as one would imagine. Sympathetic treatments of 
all possible vagaries of love and passion exist in abundance, but so 
far as the writer is aware not a single reputable French writer, be- 
fore the war, launched a direct attack upon the institution of mar- 
riage. Although it is quite common to find marriage treated disre- 
spectfully or even satirically, even the few post-war attacks on it 
turn out upon closer examination to be merely smoke screens, and 
when it comes to facing the direct issue the author generally runs 


for cover. 
Our first thought is to turn to Brieux, whom Bernard Shaw has 


*It would be interesting to parallel this with a novel or play treating the same 
situation with the sexes reversed, i.e., the question of whether a man may contract 4 
valid second marriage during the life of his divorced wife, but so far as the writer 
knows such a work does not exist, which fact may in itself have some significance. 
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called the greatest French dramatist since Moli¢re—possibly be- 
cause Brieux resembles most closely Shaw’s idealized conception of 
himself. Brieux is an avowed reformer, and uses the drama chiefly 
as a vehicle for preaching. He has often touched upon marriage in 
his plays. Maternité and Les trois filles de M. DuPont, for ex- 
ample, treat respectively the evils of involuntary child-bearing and 
enforced childlessness in marriage. La Femme seule is devoted to 
the problem of the unmarried woman in society. In Les Hannetons, 
a very grim comedy indeed, Brieux gives us a demonstration of the 
fact that the man who seeks to escape the responsibilities of mar- 
riage by forming an illicit and supposedly temporary union often 
falls into a much worse situation than he has avoided by not mar- 
rying. 

But these are all among Brieux’s earlier plays. The one which 
deals directly with our question bears the significant title L’Enfant. 
This is getting at the root of the matter, for it is highly probable 
that if some solution could be found for the proper bringing up of 
children, all the powers of church and state would not long avail to 
save the institution of marriage. Brieux’s play, written in 1922, 
deals specifically with the post-war situation in France. The fact is 
recognized that the terrible slaughter of the war has disturbed the 
balance of the sexes, so that there are two million Frenchwomen 
doomed to involuntary spinsterhood by the mere fact that there are 
not husbands enough to go around. Brieux’s heroine is one of those 
women who believe in the inherent right of all women to maternity 
regardless of matrimony, and acts accordingly. The entire last act 
of the play is devoted to a succession of attempts on the part of her 
family and friends to persuade her to marry the father of her child, 
who obligingly returns from South America for that purpose. She 
finally gives a reluctant consent to the marriage, but her final 
words are these: “I yield, but nevertheless I know that I am right 
—perhaps not for now but for some future time.” This can mean 
only one thing. The author believes that the time will come, and 
presumably not very far in the future, when motherhood without 
marriage will be entirely regular and will win social recognition, 
but that society is not yet ready for this revolutionary develop- 
ment. Let us see if we can find a writer who thinks that it is. 

If there is any man in Europe who can be depended upon to 
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speak his convictions even though the whole world be against him 
it is Romain Rolland, he who at the time of the first battle of the 
Marne was proclaiming to the world that Frenchmen and Germans 
were really brothers and that the war was sheer insanity, he who 
alone in all Europe was not swept away by war hysteria and who 
kept saying things that though they sound innocent enough today 
were regarded as the blackest treason in 1915. Before the war Rol- 
land had become world-famous for his great ten-volume novel Jean- 
Christophe. In this novel the hero is carried from the cradle to the 
grave, engaged in a constant struggle against insincerity, fraud, and 
untruth, and finding in this constant warfare the fullest develop- 
ment of his own individual soul. 

A few years ago Rolland began another novel, or rather a series 
of novels, bearing the general title of L’Ame enchantée. This time 
the central figure is a woman, who like the earlier Jean-Christophe 
is to battle her way through life seeking to achieve complete free- 
dom, to be true to herself, to keep intact her highest ideals and as- 
pirations in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles. Naturally 
the first important problem that faces her is the question of mar- 
riage. Most of the first volume, Annette et Sylvie, is devoted to this 
problem: “Shall Annette Riviére marry the man she loves, thereby 
sacrificing her own individuality and belittling herself to the point 
of living primarily for him instead of for herself, of becoming an 
accessory to his career, an additional asset in the family treasury, 
his treasure, his choicest possession to be sure, but still his pos- 
session, almost his property?” Although she allows herelf to be 
betrothed her whole nature shrinks from the final step. Marriage 
she consistently and repeatedly refuses, even after she knows that 
in the eyes of society it has become a necessity. 

Here again we encounter the deliberate choice of motherhood 
outside of marriage. Does this mean that Rolland, like Brieux, be- 
lieves that marriage is a moribund institution about ready for the 
scrap-pile? Perhaps, but let us not be too hasty. Rolland himself 
warns us in a Preface, which is repeated in its essentials at the be- 
ginning of the third volume of the series, not to draw any conclu- 
sions until the entire work is completed. L’Eté and Mere et fils, 
the second and third volumes, throw no additional light on the 
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question, except perhaps in the latter where the son discovers the 
secret of his birth and the identity of his father, with the subse- 
quent renunciation for all time of the father and the pardoning of 
his mother. If then we wish to be fair to the author we will do well 
to await the appearance of the fourth and final volume of the work. 
The danger of drawing premature conclusions is particularly 
well illustrated in the case of the final witness for the prosecution, 
M. Victor Margueritte, long a leader in the post-Zola school of nat- 
uralism. Beginning in 1923 Margueritte has given us a series of 
three novels bearing the general title of La Femme en chemin, 
which, like Brieux’s L’Enfant, treat the changed conditions which 
confront woman since the war. The first volume in this series, La 
Garconne, was greeted with cries of horror. The scandal resulting 
from its publication exceeded anything of its kind for generations. 
The book was branded as vicious, immoral, untruthful, an attack 
upon the good name of France, an insult to everything decent. The 
author was ignominiously expelled from the Legion of Honor.’ His 
enemies accused him of catering to obscenity in order to make 
money. To this M. Margueritte very aptly replied that he had al- 
ways been a wealthy man, and that if he had wanted to stoop to 
pornography in order to amass a greater fortune he would certainly 
not have waited until so late in life. Anatole France contributed a 
characteristic letter in defense of Margueritte, in which he urged 
the governing body of the Legion of Honor not to make the mis- 
take of adding La Gargonne to the already long list of masterpieces 
that have become famous largely through efforts at suppression. 
What then is La Gargonne that it called forth such a storm? 
Certainly not a book for a young girl to read to her mother, but 
just as certainly not deserving of all the abuse heaped upon it. Its 
tone is convincingly sincere; the accusation that Margueritte was a 
dollar-chaser may be dismissed with the observation that conserva- 
tives in art always apply this term to anybody who presents some- 
thing new and startling, which they cannot understand and there- 
fore cannot appreciate. La Gargonne is an attack upon man-made 
"It is highly probable that this action, as well as much of the hostility to La 


Gar¢onne was caused not so much by its alleged immoral character as by the author’s 
well-known disapproval! of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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marriage from the point of view of the woman, a study in the 
double standard of morals. It presents, so to speak, revision down- 
ward, the assertion that woman has equal rights with men to all the 
vices which he has long claimed as his special! privilege. If the man 
can enter matrimony with a past, so can the woman. So does Mo- 
nique Lerbier, the heroine of the book, and the larger part of the 
novel is devoted to a very graphic account of the acquisition of that 
past. In Monique’s defense it should be stated that her revolt 
against convention does not take place until after she has discov- 
ered that her father is virtually selling her into marriage in order to 
advance his own business interests, and has also learned that her 
fiancé is lying to her and deceiving her on the very eve of the pro- 
posed wedding. It is to be noted that at the end of the book Mo- 
nique submits to the despised conventions and becomes as respect- 
able a wife and mother as anyone could desire. 

The scandal caused by La Gargonne was so violent that it soon 
burned itself out completely, and the author was left to complete 
his series without further molestation. Curiously enough, the sec- 
ond volume, Le Compagnon, is a more direct attack upon the con- 
ventions than was La Gargonne, and might logically have been ex- 
pected to call forth even louder exclamations of horror. But either 
the guardians of morality, having once registered moral indigna- 
tion, regarded their duty as accomplished, or else they decided to 
give M. Margueritte no more free advertising and so held their 
peace. 

In Le Compagnon two couples are placed in contrast. Annik, 
a woman lawyer, lives in free union with Amédée, a Socialist depu- 
ty. Each pursues his individual career, the woman being financially 
independent of the man. Their union is blessed with two children, 
and the perfect harmony and happiness of the household is broken 
only by the repeated attempts of Amédée to persuade Annik to be- 
come his legal wife. Contrasted with this couple is Annik’s sister, 
legally wedded to a cruel, unfaithful, miserly tyrant, who is strong 
in the knowledge that the law gives him every right over his wife 
and her child, even though he knows that the latter is not his own. 
The main thesis of this book, aside from an important political ele- 
ment which we need not discuss, and the obvious and somewhat 
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overdrawn contrast between free union at its best and marriage at 
its worst, is that man-made laws make virtual slaves out of wives, 
depriving them even of their most sacred right, that of bringing up 
their own children as they wish. Even Annik, who is unmarried, is 
obliged to resort to trickery in order to retain legal control over her 
children. 

By this time we are about convinced that Margueritte is an 
avowed enemy of marriage, but wait, there is another volume. 
With Le Couple we are transported into the future. The realist be- 
comes a prophet. To our surprise we find that the children of Mo- 
nique, the ex-garconne, and of Annik, the advocate of free union, 
marry in the most conventional way imaginable. But there is a dif- 
ference between marriage in 1940 and in 1923. The revolt of Mo- 
nique against the double standard and of Annik against marriage 
dominated by man have had their effect. Marriage has been liber- 
ated from male tyranny, and woman may now enter matrimony 
without selling herself into bondage. She has equal rights with her 
husband, and, miracle of miracles, the old double standard has 
been abolished, but this time by revision upward, so that the bride 
may expect the same standard of pre-marital purity from her hus- 
band that he in all ages has expected from her. 

Behold Victor Margueritte, who three years before had been 
expelled from the Legion of Honor for gross immorality, trans- 
formed into a preacher for a moral standard so high that it has few 
parallels in the whole history of French literature.* 

Thus it seems that the star witness for the prosecution has 
broken down under cross-examination, and that the case against 
marriage must be dismissed for want of evidence, or to drop the 
figure, that the good old institution of matrimony is comparatively 
safe in the hands of French dramatists and novelists for some time 
to come, 


* Margueritte’s latest book, Ton Corps est @ toi (1927), is the first of a series 
devoted to an attack on the enemies of birth control. 
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BIG BUSINESS AND THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


The formative period of colonization in North America was directed by the 
joint-stock business companies chartered for the purpose of pushing foreign trade 
abroad. The aim of these companies in early seventeenth-century North America 
was, of course, profit for their stockholders. North America did not promise big re- 
turns compared with rival investment fields, and the North American companies 
avoided the heavy sinking of capital which would be necessary if subjugation of the 
natives were to be effected. The result was the failure to assimilate economically the 
native peoples; this eventuated in their extermination, and the result is the racial 
contrast between North and Latin America. Seventeenth-century corporation finance, 
not the qualities of the native Indian, determined the exterminative Indian policy of 
the North American colonies. 


THE INDIAN OF HISTORICAL MYTHOLOGY 


The Indian dealt with by British, Dutch, Swedish, French, and 
Russian colonists in North America, we are told in the school 
books, were, when compared with those handled by the Spaniards, 
a peculiarly wild and untamable lot, both innately and by virtue of 
a more or less democratic tribal organization, especially incapable 
of regular life and field labor, useless as slaves, and generally in- 
corrigible. And as a consequence, those good books tell us, the col- 
onists in what became in time Teuton or Nordic North America 
put their shoulders, or those of imported black slaves, to the labors 
of the field, and let Lo, the Poor Indian! go his own way. 

Now this prevalent interpretation of a fundamental difference 
in the course of history in Teutonic and Latin America ignores 
many things which, when taken into account, make it acceptable 
only to Chicago school children. 

First of all, as I have shown elsewhere’ on the basis of sources 
which have always been available to the historians who have so 
boldly ignored them, the Indians north of the Rio Grande were 
not, in essentials of character or social organization and political 


* See especially my Origin of the State (Philadelphia, 1924). 
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and economic life, very materially different from those of Latin 
America. Tribal or national government was most typically oli- 
garchic or monarchic. Captives were generally kept as chattel 
slaves, and used in the fisheries and corn fields of their masters. 
The commoners of the native states or tribes were trained in sub- 
jection to their native overlords. 

The picture drawn by Lewis Morgan in his Ancient Society 
and in the various history textbooks is based on native life as it 
appeared after the deterioration of population by disease, rum, and 
firearms, and the disintegration of political and economical life and 
general moral breakdown, had changed the Indian to a creature 
far removed from the aboriginal man as he existed when first met 
and dealt with by the early colonists. 

Another important fact ignored is that certain North American 
achievements, temporary, and ultimately failures only because of 
the final dominance of other than the Spanish way of dealing with 
Indians, demonstrated conclusively the tractability of the North 
American Indian. Spanish conquests and missionization achieved 
the civilization, not only of the Indians of southern California, but 
also of the whole of Florida and the coastal regions of what later 
became the colony and state of Georgia. And somewhat similar 
policy on the part of the French on the St. Lawrence achieved the 
missionization of the Indians of the Huron tribes. Even some vil- 
lages of the Delaware Indians of Pennsylvania and Ohio were made 
quiet, peaceable, and industrious pacifists by the Moravians, and 
Duncan, on the coast of British Columbia, turned a tribe of one 
thousand Tsimshian head hunters into a puritanic, low-church 
Episcopalian village of salmon canners. All these tribes were close 
kin, racially, economically, linguistically, and socially, to other 
North American tribes who appear in history as exemplifying the 
ferocious and fanatically intractable and indomitable Indian whom 
the North American colonists could not have been expected to sub- 
jugate politically and exploit economically. 


SPANISH METHODS 


The difference of Indian policy as between Spaniard and North 
European was not due, therefore, to any significant differences in 
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the Indian dealt with. It was due, essentially, to the fundamental 
differences in methods of finance adopted in colonization enter- 
prise. 

The Spanish colonization in its initiation was, financially and 
administratively, closely under the direction of the Spanish crown. 
Conquistadores might volunteer to pay the cost of their own expe- 
ditions on the promise from the crown of reimbursement from the 
spoils of conquest and an administrative post on the lands con- 
quered; but never did the crown relegate any of its powers to pri- 
vate parties, or permit any deviation from its Indian policy, which 
required always the absolute and unqualified submission to Span- 
ish administration and one or another of the forced-labor systems 
used by Spain, including the mission system, in which, under the 
eyes of soldiers and missionary administrators, the Indians were 
obliged to learn Spanish economic methods, and eventually to pay 
the cost of colonial development. 

The initial cost, sometimes very heavy, of absolute conquest 
never deterred the crown from insisting on no compromise with the 
erstwhile independent Indian tribes or states. 

The Spaniards in the days of their colonial vigor found subju- 
gation, social assimilation, and economic exploitation of their In- 
dians not a particularly difficult task. They pursued the task 
promptly before one and another tribe could acquire firearms and 
horses, while the Indians had only primitive man’s weapons to re- 
sist the superior military means of the European. 

They carried out the task with professional soldiery, who were 
not diverted from it in a given area until it was completed. They 
cleverly used diplomacy, playing tribe against tribe, and holding 
the threat of force to obtain voluntary submission on the part of 
many native tribes. Thus they conquered much American terri- 
tory with virtually no fighting. By striking at the Indian’s means 
of subsistence, his corn fields, they forced the Indian to the alterna- 
tive of starvation or submission, and refused always any peace ex- 
cept upon conditions of complete subjection and the acceptance of 
measures of social and economic assimilation invariably involving 
a forced-labor system under civil or religious control. 

The Indians of what is now our state of Florida, for example, 
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were subdued and missionized virtually without the firing of a shot, 
merely through the threat of an attack by the formidable soldiery 
at hand and the diplomatic playing of hostile tribe against hostile 
tribe. To achieve his ends Pedro de Aviles, the conquistador of 
Florida, even went so far as to marry the daughter of one powerful 
chief, an expedient at which John Smith, the would-be conquista- 
dor of Virginia, would certainly not have turned up his nose. 

On the coast of Georgia the Indians gave some trouble in 1592, 
but the Spanish soldiery struck at the native corn fields and gran- 
aries and starved the rebels into submission. “No harm, not even 
death,” wrote the commandant, “that I have inflicted on them has 
had so much weight in bringing them to obedience as the act of de- 
priving them of their means of subsistence.” 

Incidentally, the “‘pacification”—as Latin conquest was called 
—of Florida proceeded along the same years that the pacification 
of the Philippines was progressing (1565). The “Indios” of the far 
eastern islands were treated in the same way as the “Indios” of 
Florida, and subdued quite as bloodlessly; and in the Philippines 
the Spanish were left to work out the civilization of the natives. 

The Indian policy in North America, outside the Spanish 
sphere of influence, was, in contrast to the energetic subjugation, 
exploitation, and assimilation of the Spaniards, a policy of laissez 
faire or hands off. The Indian was treated as unwanted, pushed 
back and kept outside of the range of European culture, left politi- 
cally independent and unassimilated socially and economically. 
This hands-off policy reflects certain peculiarities of the finance of 
colonization in North America. 


NORTH AMERICAN LAISSEZ FAIRE AND ITS FINANCIAL BACKGROUND 


Colonial enterprise in North America—English, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, and Russian, and, for the most part, French—was initiated 
and carried through its development stages by big business cor- 
porations whose charters or certificates of incorporation, granted 
by their respective sovereigns, turned over to the corporation the 
entire conduct of colonial enterprise in particular spheres, with 
the task of getting the necessary money from the pockets of their 
stockholders and providing military defense and government for 
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the established colony. The sovereigns of these trans-Pyrenean 
nations were financially unable themselves to undertake the costs 
of colonial enterprise, while private capital was available chiefly 
through the medium of the corporation with its distribution of 
risk through limited-liability stockholding. In political power, in 
capital resources, in world-wide ramification of interests established 
through interlocking directorates, in achievement, these seven- 
teenth-century business corporations do not pale in comparison 
with the magnitude of our great modern corporate combinations 
of capital. 

These business corporations, unlike the Spanish crown, had 
but little of that zeal for propaganda of the faith which was the 
urge behind the crusading methods of the Spanish crown. What 
they sought was profits. 

Moreover, to satisfy their importunate stockholders they sought 
immediate profits. Therefore they dared not, or so they thought, 
lay out too much in “organization expense,” that is, in promoting 
the project and developing it to the dividend-paying point. 

In North American promotions “too much” was very little. In 
the formative period of the early seventeenth century, British, 
Dutch, French, and Swedish investors were lured by the wealth of 
the Far East and by the sugar and tobacco plantations of the trop- 
ical Americas. Abundant capital was available for the East India 
companies, and enormous dividends were paid on the stocks of 
these companies. 

North America was out of the limelight. It promised little. 
The mines of silver and of gold first hoped for did not appear. 
Money sunk in enterprise in North America was more often than 
not a total loss, and seldom yielded profits in any way to be com- 
pared with those derived from investments placed elsewhere. There 
was never any encouragement to induce directors of North Ameri- 
can enterprises to “go in big.” 

The subjugation of the Indians would require what was always 
considered too great an outlay for “organization expense.” 

And when Indian wars eventually arrived, the aim of all con- 
cerned was, not to carry on until the Indians were subdued, but to 
stop the economic and financial loss as soon as possible. 
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EXEMPLIFICATIONS 


Some exemplification of this is desirable and we will choose 
particularly the first Nordic colony in America, Virginia, founded 
with the English settlement at Jamestown in 1607. This colony 
was founded and governed until 1624 by the Virginia Company, 
sometimes known as the London Company. 

Virtually without precedent, save that of the Spanish, which 
required a larger initial outlay of funds than the Virginia Company 
was prepared to make, its Indian policy wavered. In 1609, under 
the local directorship or “presidency” of John Smith, it began con- 
quest of the natives after the Spanish fashion, and then, after some 
promising success, owing to the bickering and dissension consequent 
upon the bad management of the period, relinquished the gains 
made and busied itself with attempts to make the colony self-sus- 
taining and dividend-paying without Indian labor or taxation. By 
1619 the colony was self-supporting owing to the cultivation of to- 
bacco begun in 1612. 

That the following up of the occupation of Indian villages and 
corn fields began at the Falls and at Nansemund in 1609 would 
have ended in successful subjugation of the then some ten thousand 
of native population under the rule of Powhatan there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. After fifteen years of colonization (in 1622) there 
were in Virginia only about four thousand settlers, including sev- 
eral hundred Negro slaves; and since the importation of white 
debtor-servants and of Negroes was very expensive, the employ- 
ment of the labor of Indians, who since unnumbered centuries had 
been used to hard labor in the cultivation of corn and tobacco, 
would have been an economic boon. 

The first secretary of the colony, Strachey, resident in Vir- 
ginia, in 1612 advised the subjugation of the Indians and their rea- 
sonable exploitation. But more interesting is the eminently prac- 
tical soldier, sailor, and administrator, John Smith. 

He tried to impress upon the directors of the Virginia Com- 
pany, directors whose office was in London and who merely man- 
aged the business end of their enterprise from the home office, that 
the task of subjugating the Indians would be simple and easy if 
properly financed and managed. He himself offered to go through 
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with what had been conspicuously begun in 1609, when he was for 
a time in command of the colony, and, sure of success, asked for no 
salary for himself, only a right to profit by the exploitation of the 
subjugated Indians after the Spanish fashion, in which the Indians 
were “commended” to their conquerors and forced to labor for 
their profit. 

He explained that the Indians should be kept from acquiring 
firearms to the lessening of the relative military superiority of the 
whites. Under his administration the death penalty was the reward 
for anyone selling firearms to the Indians, but since then the au- 
thorities had winked at the practice. 

Still, as yet, the Indians had acquired but few, and Smith was 
sure that by undermining Powhatan’s power through promising 
perhaps special privileges to discontented chiefs under him, and by 
getting the tribes hostile to Powhatan to attack simultaneously, 
within one year, with a small command of only forty professional 
sailors and one hundred professional soldiers, he could subdue the 
Indians of Virginia and have them working, not for Powhatan and 
his under-kings, but for the colony through the mediation of John 
Smith and his garrison. 

Smith emphasized this all-important point: that what was, 
above all, necessary was a permanent garrison of professional sol- 
diers, always under arms, always ready for action in offense and 
defense, never distracted with business as were the colonists. Col- 
onists, he explained, were too much concerned with the constant 
importunities of farming and trade to be able to afford the time 
and energy for warring with the Indians. 

Some of the directors were willing to accept Smith’s offer. But 
the majority replied that the working capital of the company was 
insufficient to finance even the small garrison Smith asked for, and 
that the economic rack and ruin consequent upon the massacre 
of colonists by the Indians in that year had destroyed the possi- 
bilities of further interesting investors in the stock of the company. 

The result of the laissez faire policy of the Virginia Company 
was its own economic failure. In 1622, before the Indian outbreak, 
there were in Virginia about four thousand settlers, including the 
then very few Negro slaves. These were scattered about in eighty 
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settlements. The Indian massacre of that year was the beginning 
of twelve years of desultory guerilla warfare. After two years of 
this there were left in Virginia only 1,253 whites and 22 Negroes, 
and these were concentrated in six settlements, the other seventy- 
two plantations and their improvements having been ruined. 

And this was what was left, after an investment of English cap- 
ital in Virginia, between 1606 and 1622, of the then enormous sum 
of £200,000 taken from the pockets of more than one thousand 
stockholders; not until 1619 had the colony become self-support- 
ing, and only three years later had come this devastation and heavy 
capital loss. 

The men on the directorate of the Virginia Company who had 
chosen the laissez faire Indian policy rather than Smith’s plan 
were big promoters and financiers who, in large part, were also 
heavily interested financially in the profitable East India Com- 
pany and in profitable West Indian promotions. 


THE DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY 


Such was similarly the case with the directors of the Dutch 
West India Company, which in 1623 began its development on the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers, with the field office on Manhattan. 
At a time when this company could find any amount of money for 
the immensely profitable poaching it was doing in the sugar coun- 
tiy of the Portuguese in northern Brazil, adopting there the preva- 
lent Latin-American forced-labor system for the Indians, it be- 
grudged every dollar spent on the Delaware and Hudson. Despite 
the bitter lesson experienced in Virginia in 1622, it followed the 
Virginia laissez faire policy of dealing with the Indian problem. 
There was no very serious restraint on the sale of firearms to the 
Indians because the Company expected its profits to come chiefly 
from trade in the furs which the Indians brought in. So in 1643 
and 1644 the Company’s local representative, Director Kieft, final- 
ly found an Indian war on his hands, not as a result of a program 
of subjugation, but of the nasty irritations set up when sovereign 
political groups try to operate on the same sphere or territory. As 
a result of this Indian war the Dutch colony suffered as the Vir- 
ginia colony did from 1622 to 1634. 
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The directorate of the company—meeting, of course, in Hol- 
land—seeing their North American promotion near ruin, appointed 
a committee of its members to investigate the situation. This com- 
mittee reported on December 15, 1644. 

They pointed out the fact that, although Dutch traders had 
been operating on and about Manhattan since 1598, and the pres- 
ent company had been pouring guilders into the Hudson and Dela- 
ware since 1623, the net result to the company had been a loss of 
550,000 guilders ($220,000), an enormous sum when measured in 
the then purchasing power of money. 

Director Kieft proposed to the committee that the company 
forthwith undertake the subjugation of the Indians, or exterminate 
them. But the committee recommended against this, primarily be- 
cause “it would necessitate so heavy an expenditure on so uncertain 
an event and so litile appearance of profit.” The committee saw no 
“appearance of profit” in any case in North America. They recom- 
mended, however, that the New York office be kept open, but only 
because the company owed a moral obligation to afford defense to 
settlers already placed on the Hudson and Delaware. 

Director Printz, Delaware representative of the New Sweden 
Company, which founded what are today New Castle, Wilmington, 
Chester, and Philadelphia, likewise wanted his company to finance 
a campaign of subjugation and Christianization of the Delaware 
Indians, but that company also objected on the grounds of too great 
an expense in view of the small prospects of profit. 


THE BRITISH CROWN ITSELF 


The crown of Great Britain watched with interest the struggles 
of British private enterprise in planting the British lion’s feet firm- 
ly in North America, but would never lift a hand to aid in time of 
trouble. During Indian massacres the King merely sat back and 
drew more tightly the strings of his usually slender purse. When 
the insolvent Virginia Company in 1622 asked James I for aid in its 
Indian war he promised much, and gave nothing. When in 1715 the 
Carolina colony, then in its youth, was going through the throes of 
massacre by the Indians, when the Indians canceled their debt of 
some £10,000 sterling to their creditors, the fur-traders, by massa- 
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cring the traders, when the colony was already £80,000 in debt as a 
consequence chiefly of the Indian wars and the issues of bills of 
credit were ruining the merchants there, the crown declined to open 
its purse. 

So parsimonious, or pecuniarily cautious, with regard to the 
southern colonies, the crown could hardly be expected to be less so 
with regard to the nests of heretics in New England. So the United 
Colonies of New England fought out alone their Indian war of 
1676. In this later war, with King Philip and his allies, one-tenth 
of the adult males of the United Colonies fell in battle, as many 
women and children had been slain, hundreds of homes destroyed, 
thirteen towns wiped out, a year’s harvest lost, and English civili- 
zation in New England would have been wholly wiped out had it 
not been for the timely assistance of some Christianized Indians 
who served the Puritan armies as scouts. The financial drain was 
almost ruinous, the cost to the United Colonies being about £8o,- 
ooo, or the equivalent of about $2,000,000 in our present purchas- 
ing power of money. These colonies did not trouble to ask for the 
aid they knew they would not get. Even the then English colony of 
New York smiled serenely at the misfortunes of the Puritans, and 
at the trade mart of Albany sold King Philip’s Indians all the arms 
and ammunition they had wampum and furs enough to buy. The 
Puritans met a part of the costs of the 1676 war by the sale of one 
thousand or more Indian prisoners as slaves in the slave markets of 
the West Indies and North Africa.’ 

In the course of time the British crown took control of one and 
another North American colony out of the hands of the various 
private enterprises, and the colonies became “crown colonies,” with 
policies to be determined by the crown. But by the time the col- 
onies became crown colonies they were self-supporting and profit- 

* The reader will be inquiring about the “proprietary colonies” under other than 
business corporation control. These are of very minor importance. Maryland was 
merely a small slice cut from the territory of the Virginia Company. The Carolina 
proprietors promptly organized themselves into a business company for the exploita- 
tion of their territory. New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey had been under 
Dutch and Swedish business corporations for more than forty years before the Eng- 


lish crown acquired them. The English New Jersey proprietors organized business 
companies to hold and exploit their territories. 
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able, and there was no wisdom, in the King’s opinion, in going to 
the expense of subjugating the Indians, who by that time anyway 
were well equipped with firearms and were rather good shots. 

The British crown merely carried on the Indian policy estab- 
lished by the British, Dutch, and Swedish companies in North 
America. In 1624, for example, the crown succeeded in revoking 
the charter of the Virginia Company, and Virginia became the first 
crown colony. The crown subsequently, through its local gov- 
ernor, came to terms with the sovereign Indian tribes, ending the 
twelve years of guerilla warfare which had lasted since the massa- 
cre of 1622, and continued the old laissez faire policy of the Vir- 
ginia Company, obtaining a peace which lasted, however, only for 
ten years, ending in another massacre by the Indians in 1644. 

The laissez faire policy of the crown, really definitely formu- 
lated only so late as the period of the French and Indian Wars 
begun in 1754, was subsequently taken up by the revolutionary 
colonies and became essentially the policy of the United States. 


THE RESULT 


The result was tragic for the natives north of Mexico. They 
were destined to be less fortunate than the natives of Latin Amer- 
ica, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, and other areas where 
forced-labor plans were adopted. The North American Indian did 
not receive the benefits of compulsory education, nor any measure 
of protection from an overdose of freedom, nor any absorption into 
the new scheme of things in the re-created continent. Instead, he 
was permitted to live beyond the ever extended pale, free to follow 
the paths of glory to the grave, a noble sort of pariah, neglected, 
rejected, and dying out. 

The Europeans in North America, neglecting what there was 
of native labor, looked to the importation of Negroes and of white 
debtor-slaves or indentured servants for auxiliary labor. The broods 
of servants as they became free shifted out to the frontier to be- 
come petty farmers, dependent on their own labor. Protestant re- 
ligious groups, many of them communistic, added to the many 
thousands of small farmers’ families who were content to depend 
largely upon their own labor for subsistence. 
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These hordes of small farmers very effectively edged the Indian 
off the land and farther back into the woods away from close con- 
tact with European culture. He was a useless pariah who was kept 
isolated out in the “Indian Country.” He was a “warrior,” not a 
laborer, able to handle the scalping knife, but not the plow. 

My calculations, conservatively made, indicate that there were 
aboriginally more than 1,000,000 Indians in North America (north 
of Mexico), and that the probability is there were nearly 3,000,000. 
Considering the opportunity for increasing a population with an 
improving economy, it is plain that we might have had among us 
today, instead of our 15,000,000 Negroes, as many persons of In- 
dian blood. But instead there are north of Mexico only about 75,- 
ooo full-blood Indians, with about 200,000 official “Indians,” 
mixed-bloods who are largely white in blood. 

But Mexico, where the Spanish policy worked itself out, has a 
population of 15,000,000 which is more than 80 per cent of Indian 
blood, the vast majority being full-blood Indian, despite the preva- 
lence of Spanish speech. And from Mexico may come a renewal of 
Indian blood in America north of Mexico. There are now in the 
United States about 1,500,000 Mexicans largely Indian in blood, 
and immigration of Mexican labor bids fair continually to increase 
the proportion of Indian blood in the at present dominantly Negro 
and Caucasian United States.* 


*The data on which the above study of financial determinants in history is 
based may be found in my socio-historical study The American Indian Frontier, 
just published in the “History of Civilization Series” (Kegan Paul, London). Pe- 
culiarities of the Latin Argentine Republic and of Brazil are there discussed. 
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SARGASSO ICEBERG: A STUDY IN CULTURAL LAG 
AND INSTITUTIONAL DISINTEGRATION 


HOWARD BECKER 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 

The Lutheran church in Germany threatens to disintegrate. It is under the in- 
fluence of destructive cultural changes to which it seems unable to adapt so as to 
hold its power. Necessary adaptation to cultural change is prevented by passive re- 
sistance of peasant parishioners. The peasant has a set of attitudes, built up through 
a long historical process and now imbedded in the mores, which lead him passively 
to resist those in authority, especially state officials. The behavior pattern is, “Do 
what you’re told, if you’re told often enough, but do no more than that, and do it 
grudgingly.” The pastor is looked upon as an emissary of the to-be-resisted state. 
He cannot initiate changes which involve any change in, or increase of, the tradi- 
tional duties of the parishioners. This would be no great disadvantage in a static 
order, but the old monarchical, static, status order is breaking up. Cultural changes 
are breaking up the order to which the church has so long been adjusted. These 
changes are: (1) improved transportation, which permits (2) decentralization of 
factories and (3) allows workers to commute from the villages to factory towns. 
(4) This introduces disintegrative influences into the communal life of the village, 
among them (5) proletarian anticlericalism, (6) the older-younger generation con- 
flict, due to the break-up of the patriarchal family, (7) bad feeling between the 
peasant and the “lazy eight-hour worker.” (8) The revolution disestablished the 
Lutheran church; the peasant apparently cannot be educated to its voluntary sup- 
port, partly because of the passive-resistance attitude mentioned. Unless apparently 
impossible changes occur, the Lutheran church will disintegrate to a marked degree. 


Whether in reality they ever drift into that half-mythical 
maze of seaweed, ocean refuse, flotsam—that I do not know. But 
should they ever venture out of their northern track, where they 
dog and harry unwary vessels, and lazily float along in a current 
imperceptibly growing warmer, to lodge at last beyond hope of 
extrication in that great Sargasso pool of the tropical Atlantic— 
then would those hapless wayfarers from the floes of Greenland 
slowly waste away until they merged once more into the element 
from which they once were crystallized. Solid to fluid, ice to water. 

May not institutions, as well as icebergs, thus dissolve, melt, 
resolve themselves? Especially if they are held, by a sort of inner 
necessity, in surroundings which steadily grow more unfavorable, 
and to which they seem unable to adapt? If they are to save them- 
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selves or to be saved, one or both of two things must occur: either 
they must break out of the hampering mass of lifeless tradition 
which clogs their every movement (as the Sargasso seaweed and 
wreckage brought to a standstill sailing vessels which ventured into 
it) and must move on with the current of the times until they reach 
a more favorable latitude, or, by some magic alchemy, they must 
change their innermost natures so that the unfavorable surround- 
ings have no power over them, as we may imagine ice so to change 
itself that the scorching rays of the sun on the Line harm it no more 
than if it were a floating mass of rock crystal. 

Such an institution, such a Sargasso iceberg, is the Lutheran 
church in Germany. Even in what has always been its stronghold, 
the countryside, changes which threaten its very life are taking 
place. 

This thesis the writer proposes to illustrate in detail by describ- 
ing the situation he found in the little German village of Seibers- 
bach, Kreis Kreuznach, in the spring of 1927. At that time he, with 
other members of Professor Leopold von Wiese’s sociology semi- 
nar, was studying rural sociology, and as an American guest was 
given the honor of staying with the pastor of the village, an un- 
commonly alert and intellectual type, priding himself on the Dr. 
rer. pol. which he had added to his theological degree late in life. 
Another pastor who had labored in the region for forty years 
was also a guest for a day or two, and as he had once visited the 
United States, a steady stream of conversation and anecdote re- 
galed the little group. The frankness of both men in commenting 
on the situation of the Lutheran church was extremely revealing; 
in spite of their loyalty they openly expressed their fears for the 
future. The writer in listening to the reports of the other seminar 
students scattered among some twenty villages found that they in 
many instances had discovered somewhat similar situations, so that 
the observations may be considered fairly typical of the region. 
That they are also typical of Germany as a whole is rendered at 
least a tenable hypothesis by the evidence adduced in the book 
Protestant Europe, Its Crisis and Outlook, by Adolph Keller and 
George Stewart, although some of the peculiar features of the local 
situation cannot be made the basis of generalizations. There is, to 
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be sure, a speculative element in the thesis set forth in this paper, 
unavoidable by reason of the limited range of observation. But for 
the range covered, the writer has been confirmed in his hypothesis 
by a product of the seminar mentioned above, Das Dorf als So- 
ziales Gebilde, which he reviews elsewhere in this issue. Citations 
from this special issue or Ergdnzungsheft of the Kélner Viertel- 
jahrsheft fiir Soziologie will serve to reassure the reader that arbi- 
trary, unsupported “outsider” assertions are not being made. 


Seibersbach lies comparatively close to the present French 
boundary, a little eddy just out of the main course of the mighty 
stream of events which have flowed up and down the valleys of the 
Moselle and Rhine, but near enough to have had its share of swirl- 
ing vicissitude. A triangle connecting the nearby cities of Trier, 
Coblenz, and Mainz would inclose our village, and that speaks elo- 
quently to those who know the histories of these not-so-long-ago 
armed camps, as we shall see later. The low range of hills which 
helps to shut out Seibersbach from both of the river valleys is 
called the Hunsriick, which the writer, with how much philological 
warrant he does not know, translated “the Hun’s Back,” and if 
savage intemperance of climate be sufficient ground for his render- 
ing, the translation is justified." High and hilly, raw and windy, 
with sparsely wooded blotches splashed here and there on the nig- 
gardly soil, it affords a distressing contrast to the pleasant, sunny 
vineyard terraces of the nearby rivers. Here indeed must man 
wrestle with nature, fiercely, unremittingly. 

And not only with nature. The dark Celts, Treviri and others, 
who peopled the district and who were subjugated by the Romans” 
were again conquered by the Alemanni, who in their turn had to 
contend with the Franks.* Aix-la-Chapelle, the seat of Charle- 


* Trier was laid in ruins by Attila in 451, so perhaps “Hun’s Back” is not so 
far-fetched after all. 

*In the Gallic Wars Caesar describes them as a warlike race, with the best 
cavalry in Gaul. 

*“Die heutige Besiedlung der fiir uns in Betracht kommenden D6rfer ist in der 
Hauptsache auf Franken zuriickzufiihren. Im nérdlichen Teil mehr ripuarische und 
Moselfranken, im siidlichen Teil Rheinfranken und Allemannen. Von Mérschbach 
aus scheint sich durch unser Gebiet etwa dem Guldenbachtal entlang zur Nahe hin 
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magne’s court, is not far away, and his sway must have extended 
itself with especial rigor over the heathen peoples at his very 
threshold, as they were soon “Christianized” in the same manner 
as were the Saxons—with the sword. 

During the centuries when the Holy Roman Empire dragged 
its cumbrous length along, innumerable robber barons and petty 
potentates, under the aegis or influence of the ecclesiastical electors 
of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, lorded it over their serfs on the 
Hun’s Back. “The peasant,” said some court fool of the period, 
grimly enough, “is like a sack of meal; when apparently empty, he 
needs only to be beaten.’”* 

The beatings were always for some purpose, however, and that 
purpose was usually the financing of some quarrel his liege lord 
was engaged in at the particular time. And how many “particu- 
lars’ there were! Take nearby Coblenz, for example. The wars of 
the Bishop of Trier, of the counts of Arnstein and the counts of 
Nassau, of Archbishop Arnold, who quelled an insurrection in the 
town in 1254—and so on interminably. Or the example of Mainz, 
also near by: the strife of the archbishops Diether of Isenburg and 
Adolph of Nassau, and how many more.° 


die Sprachgrenze zu ziehen, so dass dstlich dieser Linie Alemannisch hiaufiger wird. 
Unter den Ortsnamen der von uns besuchten Dérfer kommen die Orte mit der End- 
silbeheim bei Winzenheim, Waldlaubersheim, Bretzenheim und Langenlonsheim vor ; 
man schliesst bei ihr auf frinkisches Besiedlungssystem. Doch scheint dies nur mit 
Einschrankung zuzutreffen, da gerade in dieser Gegend auch Alemannische Merk- 
male der Bevélkerung berichtet werden” (L. von Wiese, Herausgeber, Das Dorf als 
sosiales Gebilde, Erganzungsheft I. zu den Kélner Vierteljahrsheften fiir Soziologie 
[Miinchen: Duncker und Humblot, 1928]). 

*Cf. the graphic description of the misery and oppression of the peasantry 
given in the Hans Ruprecht episode of Maxmilian Klinger’s “Faust’s Leben, Thaten, 
und Hdllenfahrt” (1791), in Deutsche National-Litteratur (Berlin und Stuttgart: 
Joseph Kiirschner), LXXIX, 201 ff. 

5 In the Thirty Years’ War Mainz was occupied by the Swedes and the French. 
In 1792 it enthusiastically welcomed the principles of the French Revolution and 
opened its gates to the Republican troops under General Custine. It was recaptured 
the following year, but was ceded to France by the peace of Campo Formio in 1797. 
In 1814 it was restored to Germany and handed over to the grand duchy of Hesse, 
remaining, however, a fortress of the German Confederation, garrisoned in common 
by Prussian, Austrian, and Hessian troops. After 1871 it was a fortress of the Ger- 
man Empire, and after 1918 shared in the general fate of the Rhineland, being oc- 
cupied—and still is (Schaab, Geschichte der Stadt Mainz, 1844; K. Klein, Mainz und 
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Then came the interminable wars which attended the slow 
break-up of the feudal system, the Thirty Years’ War, the War of 
the Spanish Succession (when the district passed into French 
hands, to remain there until the final defeat of Napoleon), the 
Seven Years’ War, and the other wars of Louis le Grand and his 
immediate successors, the French Revolution, the titanic struggles 
of Napoleonic times, the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the 
World War of 1914—18.° Wars, wars, wars, and in all of them the 
peasant of the Hun’s Back passively endured the trampling to 
which he was subjected. An army may indeed march “on its stom- 
ach,” but in the wars cited the armies also marched on the back of 
the Siebersbach peasant and his brothers in hundreds of other tiny 
villages, just as the hosts of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, and Rome 
ground their sandals into the flesh of Jewish villagers who chanced 
to live in the only thoroughfare between the contending countries. 
Palestine in ancient and modern times was no more a cockpit than 
the little triangle whose points are Mainz, Trier, and Coblenz.’ 


seine Umgebungen, 1868; Bockenheimer, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Stadt Mainz, 


1874, and Mainz und Umgebungen, 1880). 

Before the Thirty Years’ War Coblenz was a prosperous town, but that disaster 
occasioned a rapid decline. When in 1632 the elector Philip Christopher, of Sétern, 
surrendered Ehrenbreitstein to the French, the town received an imperial garrison, 
which was soon, however, expelled by the Swedes. They in their turn handed it 
over to the French, but the imperial forces succeeded in retaking it by storm. In 
1688 it was besieged by the French Marshal Bonflers, but was successfully defended 
by Count Lippe. In 1794 it was taken by the revolutionary army, and after the 
peace of Luneville it was made the chief town of the Rhine and Moselle department. 
In 1814 it was occupied by the Russians, and by the Congress of Vienna it was as- 
signed to Prussia. From 1919 to 1923 Coblenz was occupied by American troops. 

From 1794 to 1814 Trier was capital of the French department of the Sarre 
(German “Saar”). Since the latter date it has belonged to Prussia, but is now one of 
the areas whose national allegiaace, whether French or German, is to be decided by 
plebiscite in 1935, and is under French control. 

* The wars carried on by his Most Christian Majesty Louis XIV are still re- 
membered in this district, especially in the vicinity of the Rhine, where the devasta- 
tions of his generals were of the most appalling description; scarcely a village or 
town but has a tale to tell of the murder and rapine of this period. 

‘Cf. William R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1926), 5th ed. revised; maps, “Principal Seats of War” (Central Europe), p. 121, 
years 1618-60; p. 125, years 1672-99; Pp. 129, years 1700-1721; Pp. 132, years 1740- 
63; P. 153, years 1788-1815. These maps show a remarkable overlapping of wat 
areas in the region described. 
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Lorraine a few score miles away, Luxemburg next door, Belgium 
just northeast, the valley of the Moselle an open door either to 
France or to Germany—what a maelstrom center! Seibersbach and 
its little neighbor villages, to be sure, were not the actual points of 
attack; but who suffered most in Sherman’s march to the sea, the 
inhabitants of Atlanta, or the countryside where “the turkeys gob- 
bled when they heard the joyful sound”? 

What does all this mean? Well, it may partly explain the in- 
grained attitudes of the Seibersbach peasant, who is only a repre- 
sentative of his brothers all over war-scarred Europe—representa- 
tive not in the sense of being wedded to the ancient ways, for all 
peasants are that, but representative of a peculiar passive resist- 
ance to all external control. Owing to the deep-rooted particularism | 
of Germany, its complex history and peculiar position, the German 
peasant has perhaps been exposed to more strife than the peasant 
of any other country. And with so many different masters, so many 
voices shouting “Do this” and “Do that,” his only salvation lay in 
doing, as nearly as possible, nothing at all. In a semi-friendly scuf- 
fle between schoolboys many a lad has discovered that the most ef- 
fective resistance against the combined attacks of the others is 
complete relaxation; one simply becomes aggravatingly limp, so 
that one must be carried, rather than chased, off the playground. 
The scuffles of the peasant with his various overlords were of a 
rather more earnest, not to say serious, nature, but the technique 
was the same. When a company of soldiers comes from the castle 
to collect the taxes, well and good, the taxes will be paid; but not 
before. When the lord of the manor calls for his stint of gratuitous 
labor from his serfs and near-serfs, do what he compels you to do— 
and no more! This feudal requirement of Frondienst must have 
aroused a sullen bitterness all the blacker because powerless. One 
feels it when reading the lines of the Hunsriick dialect poet, Peter 
Johann Rottmann, a sort of local Burns: 

Der Bauer hatt jo garkaéh Reechd 

Dehr ward jo neist ass laurer Knaachd .. . 
Vor auch kunnt Dehr nur ebbes duhn 

Beim wieschde Weerer, dann beim scheene 


Do musst Dehr jo mit Fraa und Suhn 
Im gnehrche Haar seim Acker frehne. 
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The peasant has no rights at all; 

You use him like a common thrall . . . 
Bad weather comes—he cannot toil 

On his own plot; when sun appears, 

Then must he till “good master’s” soil 
With wife and sons. So go the years. . . .® 


This sort of semi-slave labor leaves a tradition behind it! Even to- 
day the road work, etc., done for the community as a whole, and to 
which every man contributes some time, is called Frondienst and is 
carried out in no light-hearted fashion. Passive resistance—how 
deep rooted it is! . . . . When soldiers are foraging for rations, 
hide everything and quietly allow them to search until they are 
blue in the face, but give them nothing, short of threats of a firing 
squad or torture. It makes no difference if the soldiers happen to 
speak one’s own tongue, or even serve the lord to whom one nomi- 
nally owes allegiance; in Germany before 1870 the fact that a sol- 
dier spoke the same “language” as the peasant meant nothing, for 
the majority of wars were between petty German states, and as to 
the lord—well, one might have another lord tomorrow. 

The point in question may be somewhat illuminated by the fol- 
lowing anecdote. In the latter part of the nineteenth century a 
Landrat conceived the rather startling notion of installing a water 
and sewage system in the village of which he was still, in a certain 
sense, the feudal lord.* Having perhaps been infected by the liberal 
doctrines of the Paulskirche, he decided to allow the village to de- 
cide whether or not it should be installed, and accordingly called a 
town meeting so that the decision might be rendered in true dem- 
ocratic fashion. To his great surprise, however, the peasants and 
burghers refused, almost to a man, even so much as to attend a 
meeting; there had never been one before and they were suspi- 
cious of the innovation. By dint of much persuasion, however, the 
meeting was held, but the proposal to instal the improvements was 
unanimously rejected. Disgusted with the Ingraditude of Man, the 
Landrat removed himself to one of the stuffy little duodecimo 
courts near by and perhaps forgot his dreams of reform. Years 


* “Gedichte in Hunsriicker Mundart,” quoted in L. von Wiese, of. cit., p. 44- 
*Cf. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung. 
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later, when on a chance visit to the town, he was fiercely re- 
proached by a villager as follows: “Here we are without a water 
or sewage system,” he cried, “while all the other villages near by 
have them! You have been neglectful of the people whom the Lord 
gave into your care!” When the good Landrat mildly expostulated 
that he had tried to persuade them to take the very course of ac- 
tion which he was reproached for having neglected, the peasant 
snorted contemptuously. “Uberzeugen? Sie hatten uns einfach 
zwingen miissen!” (“Persuade? You should simply have com- 
pelled us, forced us!”’)*° 

Another instance: When, some years ago, the government de- 
cided to fight the Phylloxera vine disease by destroying the infected 
vineyards, the peasants in some villages armed themselves and 
went out to fight the government agents. At least, so the story goes 
the rounds in those villages to this day; it is related with much 
pride. And even if the peasants, in telling what “they did,” are 
merely enacting a subsequent wish-fulfilment (as seems probable), 
there is no doubt that a deep-seated stubborn bitterness asserted 
itself at that time.” 

The peasant, in other words, has been so long used to resisting 
authority of whatever kind that he tacitly accepts the proposition 
that he must be forced to act for his own good, and is rather proud 
of himself as a sturdy, stubborn fellow. 

Add to this attitude of resistance in secular matters the effect 
of the manifold religious controversies to which Germany has been 
a prey: the slow rear-guard battle fought by primitive magic and 
nature cults;** the invasion of the first Catholic missionaries; the 
various heretical sects of the Middie Ages; the Reformation, and 


*L. von Wiese, of. cit., p. 56. 

Ibid., p. 57. 

*“Tn der vorigen Generation gab es noch manche Leute, die ‘brauchen’ konn- 
ten. Walter Diener [Hunsriicker Volkskunde, S. 92] glaubt sogar, dass es heute noch 
in jedem Dorfe auf dem Hunsriick Leute mit dieser Fahigkeit gebe. Weiter sagt er: 
‘Wie so manches, das in das Gebiet des Aberglaubens gehért, ist auch das Brauchen 
ein Rest germanischheidnischer Auffassung, dass alle Krankheiten und Gebrechen 
durch Geister oder andere bése Machte hervorgerufen wiirden, die man durch bes- 
timmte Zeichen, Formeln, und Spriiche beseitigen kénne. Noch heute ist der Glaube 
an die Wirkung des Brauchens bei manchen Hunsriicker grésser als das Vertrauen 
auf den Arzt’” (ibid., p. 55). 
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the excesses which followed in its wake; the Counter-Reformation; 
the Calvinistic influence; the Pietism which arose in answer to 
eighteenth-century Rationalism, the “religion for the common peo- 
ple” of the Hofprediger; the Kulturkampf; the semi-modern and 
modern eschatological and apocalyptic sects—all this confusion of 
tongues has made the peasant of whatever confession deeply sus- 
picious of all teaching not in minutest accord with the “pure doc- 
trine” delivered into his trust by his fathers. Who knows by what 
apparently harmless innovation the enemy may find a foothold?" 

Religious customs persist almost unchanged from generation to 
generation, perhaps in partial consequence of the dissensions de-\ 
scribed. In Seibersbach and similar villages men occupy one side 
of the church, women the other, children sit rigidly upright in the 
front benches, and the younger men and adolescent boys occupy 
the gallery, if there happen to be one. In one village the story is 
told, as a shocking example of impiety, that once upon a time the 
exuberantly youthful occupants of the gallery banded themselves 
together in order to force a place for themselves among the ranks 
of the older men and women. But their organized attack failed of 
success, although they brought clubs and pitchforks to their task, 
and they were ignominiously thrust out from the company of God’s 
faithful who preserved unchanged the rites of his holy temple.” 
Other practices, affording striking analogies to rites of pre-Chris- 
tian times, are carried out to the letter in spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of the tacit opposition of the pastor, who is not admitted to 
certain parts of the ceremony. After the Kirmes, or parish fair, for 


* How this characteristic survives even when transplanted is well illustrated by 
the following: 

“Leadership . . . . entails no more than a stewardship of Das Wort, die reine 
Lehre. In this Predigtamt, close adherence to the a priori of faith is expected; its 
stewardship must run true to type. Compromise is taboo, initiatives in new depar- 
tures suspect in proportion as analogies present themselves with the doings of ‘the 
others,’ of whom the presumption is that they have not die reine Lehre, and have ‘a 
different spirit than you.’ This extends even to the ideal of a perfect sermon... .- - 
The perfect sermon, the Schéne Predigt, implies scholastic methodism and clarity of 
exposition rather than the methodism entailed in the telism of effect and success” 
(Heinrich H. Maurer, “Studies in the Sociology of Religion,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXI, No. §, 45). 


*L. von Wiese, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
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instance, the young men and maidens of the village “bury the 
Kirmes” with much pomp and circumstance. The skeleton of a 
sheep from which most of the meat has been gnawed during the 
time of feasting and good cheer is swathed in gay cloths, with little 
streamers fluttering here and there, and is borne through the vil- 
lage on a bier, while with wailing and lamentation mixed with a 
good dea! of overhilarious laughter the “mourners of the Kirmes” 
follow in its train. As soon as it is buried the church bells begin to 
toll, and all merriment ceases.* The time for frolic is over. Those 
familiar with The Golden Bough will at once recall numerous non- 
Christian instances parallel to this ceremony. 

But along with this fulfilment of every detail of the traditiona! 
cult goes an attitude toward the pastor of the flock which is a curi- 
ous mixture of formal veneration and factual resistance. So long 
as he attempts nothing new, is content to remain a bearer of the 
sanctified tradition, and never tries to create new duties, he will 
have regular and “faithful” parishioners. But should he display 
too much missionary fervor, or attempt innovations in ritual, he 
will be met with a sullen resistance all the more aggravating be- 
cause of its utter passivity. One peasant tells with an air of tri- 
umph the tale of how the village rid itself of an objectionable pastor 
after a supine “struggle” of twelve years; the pastor had tried to 
“convert” the villagers, a procedure which was not down in the 
books.** They continued to fulfil every least duty, but never a 
word, gesture, or penny more. The distracted man wore himself 
out in a vain effort to “uplift” a community so completely and le- 
thargically limp, and at the end of the period named begged to be 
transferred to “Patagonia, or the outskirts of Hell, but not to an- 
other such village.” And yet during all this time he received every 
formal sign of obedience and respect; caps were touched, forelocks 

* Ibid., p. 54. 


“. . . . Even the devil has a calling and knows his business under the static 
order of original sin. The minister may lay down the law, but he must do it without 
Effekthascherei. As Mérike, the parson-poet, put it: On Saturday night the peas- 
ants steal the minister’s radishes, and on Sunday they come to church for their pep- 
per and salt. They do not expect the minister to get results in a hurry; they will not 
‘get religion’ in a day. They do not hope to go to heaven, nor fear going to hell, all 
of a sudden. Rome was not built in a day” (Heinrich H. Maurer, of. cit., p. 46). 
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pulled, curtseys flounced whenever he came down the winding 
street; Herr Pfarrer received his meed of formal adulation as a su- 
perior being, but of conversions or even bare hints of spiritual 
fervor there were none.*’ 

Most pastors, however, in the period when Protestantism was 
the state religion were not of the evangelizing type just described. 
Mostly from the upper middle class, subscribing unreservedly to the 
latent Machiavellianism of Lutheran doctrine, they conceived the 
duties of their office to consist in the inculcation of proper respect 
for those in authority, whether sacred or secular.** The various 
classes were to be held within due metes and bounds, as foreor- 
dained of God. They demanded and received the adulation which 
goes with any rigid system of superordination and subordination, 
and were quite content if all the external duties laid upon the peas- 
ant by the church were fulfilled, no matter what the inner life of 
said peasant may have been. The contacts between pastor and 
flock were those which may exist between members of two classes 
a considerable distance apart on the social scale; and in justice to 
those occasional variants who desired a closer fellowship with their 
parishioners, it must be said that the attitude of the peasant often 
rendered this impossible. A pastor is in the very nature of things 
a being of a different order, a person to whom one pays due homage, 
an authority to whom one bows in certain matters. Certainly any- 
one who tries to hobnob with those outside his class is no true pas- 
tor! He is violating the ritual of the cult, away with him! Let us 
have someone who walks in the ancient ways, who knows his place 
and ours! 

So even the rare individual not content with the merely formal 
duties of his office was, and even now is, to all intents and purposes 


*L. von Wiese, op. cit., p. 45. 

«|. . The ascendency of the beloved community is paid for with its sub- 
mission to ‘the world’; the Lutheran submits ‘to those who have the power.’.... 
The proposition that the state is at once a divine institution and yet not a Christian 
affair is easily accounted for if we remember its organic law in Lutherdom..... 
Its law is not based on the notion that nature has the goodness to obey its own law. 
The Lutheran Obrigkeitsstaat rests on the faith in the statecraft of an earlier age: 
that of the Cameralists and Machiavelli” (Heinrich H. Maurer, “The Political At- 
titudes of the Lutheran Parish,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII, No. 5, 


573-74). 
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bound hand and foot. Not only in the ways described; if he inter- 
est himself in Sozialpolitik (social legislation and welfare work) he 
is in danger of confusing the clear-cut boundary between Lutheran 
and Catholic policies,’® and incurring the charge of “popery’’; the 
Catholic Center party has seized the leadership in such matters, 
and the German Protestant consequently scorns all those who even 
partially identify themselves with Catholic politics, although he is 
quite ready to reap whatever doubtful benefits may accrue. (To 
be sure, he has a consistent attitude of leaving Caesar’s things to 
Caesar.) If the pastor attempt to modify the extremely bare Cal- 
vinistic ritual (or even the richer Lutheran) in the direction of 
more color and warmth, again is he likely to bring down upon his 
head the charge of “‘papist inclinations,” and that is no mere baga- 
telle in a land where Reformation, Counter-Reformation, Thirty 
Years’ War, and Kulturkam pf are still vividly and immediately in 
the minds of the common folk, who, although past the fighting 
stage, never forget confessional differences. If he display too much 
zeal in “improving” the village by way of installing lighting sys- 
tems, stone watering-troughs, better sewage disposal, etc., he is 
promptly squelched by general disapproval. Consequently the 
pastor preserves himself from the charge of mixing in the business 
of other persons (sich in fremde Amter mischen), while “his own 
business” rapidly loses power to influence the community. 

Flotsam, refuse, seaweed! An iceberg in the Sargasso Sea! 
The Lutheran church in Germany is held by a sort of inner neces- 
sity in surroundings which steadily grow more unfavorable, and to | 
which it seems unable to adapt. 

To be sure, changes are taking place, but, to use our figure, 
they seem to be changes which increase the temperature; the new 
currents which gently stir the lazy Sargasso pool infuse into it 


” Again an example of survival after transplantation: “That a political parson 
with Germans in America is a contradiction in terms is a result of the self-limitation 
imposed on the ministerial pffice by Luther and by Walther, the founder of Ameri- 
can-German fundamentalism. This precluded at the outset the Lutheran church of 
the Missouri Synod from engaging, like the Catholic church, in any organized coloni- 
zation and community planning. It also excluded it from the whole American realm 
of Sozialpolitik” (Heinrich H. Maurer, “The Political Attitudes of the Lutheran 
Parish,” ibid.). 
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waters from warmer latitudes and hasten the dissolution of the 
hapless wayfarer from the floes of Greenland. 

Take the disestablishment.*® Where once the majority of Lu- 
theran churches received a substantial subsidy from the imperial 
government, it now must chiefly depend, in many if not all prov- 
inces, on voluntary contributions. The task of educating in “free- 
will offering” a community which formerly paid its church dues to 
a tax-collector clothed with all the force and majesty of the govern- 
ment is nothing less than stupendous and all but insuperable. Lit- 
erally hundreds of mortgaged Lutheran churches have gone to the 
wall, unable to continue the unequal struggle, and more often than 
not have been purchased by the Catholics, who, during the infla- 
tion period especially, reaped a tremendous advantage from the 
fact that they could work with funds drawn from countries with 
undepreciated currency.” The disestablishment also made it pos- 
sible for individuals to withdraw from church membership (chiefly 
in the cities) without incurring any political or legal disadvantage, 
and about a million and a half members were lost within three 
years. 

Again, take the antagonism of labor. As Gooch says, there is 
no sign that the church can recover “its influence over the working, 
classes, or, indeed,” do more than maintain “its hold over the coun- 
tryside and a section of the bourgeoisie.”** Even its grip on the 
countryside is being weakened in other ways than those already in- 
dicated; for instance, there is an increasing penetration of factory 
influence even into quiet and secluded villages. Improved transpor- 
tation facilities, increasing industrialization, the spread of electric 
power supply and consequent factory decentralization, the unrest 
of the years after the war, the eight-hour day, the feeling of im- 
portance which comes from belonging to a powerfully organized 
trades-union movement—all have played their part.”* Village lads 


” G. P. Gooch, Germany (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1925), p. 318. 

™ Cf. Adolph Keller and George Stewart, Protestant Europe: Its Crisis and 
Outlook (1926), passim. 

* G. P. Gooch, loc. cit. 

* Cf. Gooch, op. cit., chap. iv; Dawson, The Evolution of Germany ; Sombatt, 
Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 1913 ed. 
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tire of trudging behind the plow and go to the nearest foundry, ma- 
chine shop, or mine to find work that although arduous still leaves 
them free in the evening. In sections like the Hun’s Back, they are 
able to do this and still commute back and forth to their homes, or 
at least within a half-hour’s walk of their homes. Their parents 
warn them that they will finally sink to the level of the “gottlose 
stadtische Proletariat”—but they drift away.** They form the 
spearhead of labor’s advance on the church in the countryside; 
their relationship to the church is purely formal, and soon breaks 
down under the organized assault of their city co-workers, who are 
thoroughly distrustful of a church which was once an important 
tool of the monarchy in suppressing labor movements of all sorts. 
Once the break with the church is made, it is utter and complete; 
no inner attitudes have been built up which would mitigate the 
sharpness of the transition, and an element is introduced into vil- 
lage life which needs only time and a clear field to complete its de- 
structive work.”° 

Once more, consider the tendency, newly arisen among Luther- 
ans, toward restriction of the birth-rate. In one village where forty 


years ago sixty children were in the Lutheran school, at present 
only eighteen are scattered along the benches, while in the Catholic 
schools one sees plentiful results of moral theology in a zahlreiche 
Nachkommenschaft.”* Statistical and other evidence on this point 
is abundant.*" 

It was said, in effect, that if the Lutheran church in Germany 


““Bis in die Familienbeziehungen hinein dringen Anderungen vor. Es sollen 
die verschiedenen Prozesse nur erwahnt werden, die sich daraus ergeben, dass der 
Sohn, die Tochter zur Fabrik, zur Stadt geht, in andere soziale Beziehungen tritt. Es 
sind meist fiir das Gebilde Familie zerstérende Prozesse, indem die Kinder sich aus 
den alten Bindungen lésen, ‘selbststindiger’ werden, die Autoritaét der Eltern nicht 
mehr anerkennen wollen” (L. von Wiese, of. cit., p. 25). 

* This destructive influence, so far as the churchly connections are concerned, 
may exert itself by merely slackening the ties of neighborliness which do so much to 
hold the peasant to the church. Further, since the younger generation usually in- 
clines toward the opinions of the most “progressive” workers, a rift within the fam- 
ily group often arises-—a rift which then mirrors itself in the life of the parish. Cf. 
ibid., pp. 34-35, 75. 

* Ibid., p. 66. 

* Adolph Keller and George Stewart, op. cit., passim. 
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is to save itself it must break out of the hampering mass of tradi- 
tion which fetters its every movement and adapt itself to the spirit 
of the times; but this appears well-nigh impossible. The seaweed 
is too thick, the flotsam too clogging. The spirit of the times may 
change, cold currents may set in and lower the temperature, but 
this also seems hardly probable. If, by some magic alchemy, the 
Lutheran church could so change its innermost nature that, like a» 
floating mass of rock crystal, it could defy the scorching rays 
which beat down upon it, as the Catholic church apparently is 
able to do, there might be a larger measure of hope, but a mir- 


But some such unlooked-for change must come, or else, like a 
Sargasso iceberg, solid to fluid, ice to water. .... 
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MEDICINE’S GREATEST PROBLEM: THE NEED OF 
STATE MEDICINE 


GILBERT W. HAIGH, M.D. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACT 


Medicine is baffled by manifold economic problems arising out of the chaotic 
condition of medical practice. Modern medicine, utilizing the growing sciences and 
requiring many experts, demands co-operation, but lacks the requisite organization 
for insuring co-operation on the part of both its agents and its beneficiaries. Since 
preventive medicine has attained more importance than curative, and there is no 
constant or sharp division between the two, and since health in general is more pre- 
cious than education, it is time to establish a complete free voluntary state health 
and accident system to serve the public, corresponding to the medical corps of the 
army or of the navy. Such would reduce the cost of service by substituting for 
multifarious independent agencies a single unified and correlated organization, banish 
the financial considerations and distractions of the individual fee by assuring a de- 
cent living to its personnel, raise the general standard of practice, encourage the edu- 
cation of the people upon pertinent and timely medical matters, exterminate the un- 
qualified and illegal healers, prevent the harm resulting from the haste or the fa- 
tigue of the too busy popular practitioner eager or compelled to make hay while 
the sun shines, and, finally, assure each patient an expeditious diagnosis and guide 
him promptly to the source of optimum treatment. 


For some time the profession of medicine in this country has 
failed satisfactorily to serve its fellow-men. This failure is manifest- 
ed by such baffling problems as the expensiveness of medical educa- 
tion, the unsatisfactory rural medical service, the gradual extinction 
of the general practitioner, the only guiding and correlating agent 
in medical practice, the high cost of diagnosis and treatment for the 
middle class, the increase in numbers and influence of the cultists, 
and the need for more school and other public health physicians and 
nurses. The failure of medicine adequately to serve mankind, fur- 
thermore, is graphically shown by the recent report of statistics re- 
vealing the strikingly small proportion of several thousand people 
of different classes who, when ill, seek advice from the regular pro- 
fession of medicine, namely, a mere 6 per cent. Though it is several 
years since an eminent teacher arid practitioner of medicine in a lay 
periodical demonstrated that the middle class was not receiving 
commensurate benefit from scientific medicine, nothing has been 
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done by the profession but to establish a few pay consultation clin- 
ics in the larger medical centers. For few, if any, of the numerous 
economic medical problems have any practical solutions been dis- 
covered, because they are merely corollaries of the fundamental 
problem, which is the need of a complete organization for the uni- 
fication and correlation of the growing and multiplying specialties 
of preventive and curative medicine. 

Now these specialities are simply the inevitable outgrowths of 
scientific medicine, which from necessity, on account of its increas- 
ing scope and profundity, employs the economic principle of the di- 
vision of labor. This obviously presupposes co-operation. Co-op- 
eration requires organization, which becomes increasingly more 
complex and extensive the more numerous the divisions of labor. 
In medicine, organization for rendering efficient service has not 
kept pace with the progress of the medical sciences. Industrial and 
public service corporations today endeavor to furnish complete 
service in their respective fields. Their expansion is checked by 
antitrust legislation only when competition is flagrantly suppressed. 
Today there is less restraint upon big business than formerly be- 
cause of its efficiency and economy. Henry Ford predicts bigger 
businesses. Service is the slogan not only of the manufacturer but 
also of the merchant and banker. In order to improve its service 
the telephone company strives to instil into its employees ethical 
practices which read like those of a professional code of ethics. 
Since the custodianship of the health of man is far more important 
than the manufacture and distribution of commodities or of the 
public utilities, these elementary economic principles should be rec- 
ognized as applicable to modern medicine in its present chaotic 
state. 

While the necessity for the reform of medical practice remains 
unheeded, what is the inevitable tendency of medical practice? It 
is the expansion and multiplication of the various public health de- 
partments. For in the whole realm of medicine there are in theory 
two complementary divisions: preventive medicine and curative 
medicine. The former waxes as the latter wanes; in fact, at the 
very expense of the latter. Mathematically, the former approaches 
infinity, while the latter approaches zero. Already preventive med- 
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icine has acquired such momentum in its encroachment upon cura- 
tive medicine that in practice no sharp line of demarcation can be 
drawn, on the one hand, between personal and public hygiene, and, 
on the other, between hygiene and medicine. Then why has not 
health in general become a public problem? It is acknowledged 
nowadays, when the layman recognizes the importance of hygiene 
and evinces unprecedented interest in the discoveries of medicine, 
to be more essential than education, which, with the progress of 
civilization, has become an undisputed public matter. Under our 
present competitive system of private practice the mortality of 
diphtheria was not materially reduced for at least ten years, partly 
on account of the failure of the individual physician to recognize 
the disease promptly and partly on account of the parent of the 
patient avoiding the expense of hiring a physician to attend him 
when not ill enough to be confined to bed. Recently such a patient, 
whose parents did not consider him to be sick enough during the 
preceding seven or eight days to require a doctor, walked into my 
office so septic that he was dead within twelve hours. The failure 
of medicine in its present disorganized condition satisfactorily to 
serve bears testimony that the time has come when it must be re- 
garded as a public question in need of complete organization. 

Under state medicine most, if not all, of the baffling economic 
problems of medicine would vanish. The graduate of the medical 
school would immediately become a member of the organization, 
serving several years as an interne with pay. This would reduce 
the expensiveness of his education and afford him the advantages 
of earlier marriage, and should stimulate his interest in his duties. 
Specialists only after sufficient general experience would be thor- 
oughly trained, so as to insure a high standard. Our hospitals could 
be organized in a rational way, with the out-patient departments, 
where disease can be detected in its incipiency, properly co-ordi- 
nated with the hospitals proper and designed to provide home treat- 
ment through their staff members. 

The present need for the independent expansion of such differ- 
ent public health agencies as tuberculosis clinics, school clinics, and 
charities, which are ever widening their scope, would be eliminated 
by the centralization of the health of the communities. These va- 
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rious agencies would have access to the general health records in 
which they might be interested. They would not have to seek their 
cases, but would have them referred to them. They would co-oper- 
ate instead of working independently. They would be so interre- 
lated as to increase efficiency. The employees of many philan- 
thropic societies would not, as at present, be permitted to render 
medical service in violation, not only of medical ethics, but also of 
medical practice acts. Many of the nurses the profession has 
trained are now illegally engaged in the practice of medicine be- 
cause they are not lawfully responsible even indirectly to any quali- 
fied person or agent. The abuse of medical charities would be 
stopped. Many a self-respecting American widow, with a meager 
income, has been charged a fee of several hundred dollars to com- 
pensate the surgeon for the nine or more such operations he has 
performed upon alien charity patients, many of whom intentionally 
conceal their financial assets beneath their working clothes and 
their feigned ignorance of the English language. Though, in gen- 
eral, the honest has to pay for the dishonest, when the proportion 
is so unreasonable that he pays ten times the amount of an equita- 
ble fee because nine patients pay nothing, he is carrying an unfair 
burden of which state medicine alone can relieve him. 

The elimination of the private fee, moreover, would relieve the 
profession of an annoying, prejudicing, and distracting necessity 
of the present system of practice. Not infrequently has the differ- 
ence in the fee obtainable influenced the expert either in his testi- 
mony before a court or in his decision to perform an unwarranted 
operation, to which the patient has acquiesced too readily because 
of his impatience or his desire to undergo an operation regarded as 
fashionable. General adoption of the financial methods advocated 
by some of the most successful physicians and surgeons would 
make of our profession a mere business. And yet, under the present 
changing conditions of private practice it would seem soon to be 
necessary. Under fully organized medicine other problems arising 
from the inadequate and antiquated system of individualistic prac- 
tice of medicine would also disappear. 

But, under such an organization, how can the present standard 
and the future progress of medicine be assured? For are they not 
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dependent upon the initiative of the individual? The assumed de- 
struction of initiative by fully organized medicine is accepted by 
the older and more conservative doctors as an irrefutable reason 
for rendering state medicine not only untenable, but even unthink- 
able. My answer is, first, that initiative is like a two-edged sword. 
Among professional men, especially, it must be controlled by a 
sense of honor and justice; it may make of one a quack, of another 
a scientist, according to his moral qualities. At any rate the times 
and customs have so changed that many of the most reputable 
members are now engaged in either private or public contract prac- 
tice. In the past most contract practice has been cheap and degrad- 
ing. Those engaged in it have often been tempted to neglect it for 
their private practices. Today much is full time and profitable, and 
even inspiring. For some time, in fact, has not all real advancement 
in medicine come from our research laboratories, manned by a sal- 
aried personael? 

Furthermore, since 1906, the American Medical Association 
has so esteemed the ability of the commissioned medical officers of 
the army, navy, and public health service as sutoinatically to admit 
them to fellowship. Their standard is thereby acknowledged to be 
on an average higher than that of civilian practitioners, who cannot 
qualify for fellowship unconditionally. Since only representative 
members of the profession enter these services, it must be admitted 
that the organizations themselves maintain and foster a standard 
higher than that of competitive medicine. In general, in an ad- 
vanced period of civilization, the more useful member of society is 
not he who exercises his aggressiveness and independence, but he 
who fits into an organization which insures co-operation by means 
of its systems for guidance and control and stimulates personal ef- 
fort by means of discipline and reward by promotion. The spirit of 
co-operation and service of our large corporations reaches even to 
the lowest employee. How much more efficient should be a com- 
plete organization of professional men! Why, then, should state 
medicine continue any longer to be rejected as untenable and 
utopian? 

The second objection to it, its alleged prohibitive expense, does 
not any more justly warrant its summary condemnation. Imagine 
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the present total expenditure upon the health of our Common- 
wealth by recalling the various independent public and private 
health agencies in operation in any average community; the local 
board of health and the health department of the schools; repre- 
sentatives of the various divisions of the public health department 
of the commonwealth, embracing contagious, mental, nervous, and 
industrial diseases and child and maternal hygiene, besides some 
of the federal bureaus duplicating the state work; state accident 
boards for workmen’s compensation; private and municipal clinics 
and hospitals, besides industrial clinics and hospitals; police sur- 
geons manning municipal ambulances; health centers of different 
kinds; Red Cross workers; insurance and fraternal examinations; 
commercial laboratories, gymnasiums, and institutes for health ex- 
aminations; in addition, regular and irregular practitioners among 
the medical and nursing profession, quacks, and abortionists; and 
finally, pharmacists and distributors of patent medicines and herbs. 
It must be prodigious. Does not this very multiplicity of independ- 
ent health agencies denote waste and inefficiency? Would not the 
total cost of these actually be reduced by the complete organiza- 
tion of medicine? The inefficiency and expensiveness of the service 
rendered even by reputable physicians and surgeons is testified to 
by substantially the same story of not a few hospital patients: to 
wit, that they have in vain sought relief from different physicians 
during the past year or two, during which they have been partly or 
wholly incapacitated from work, and have spent all their savings, 
never having received an examination as thorough or as fruitful as 
a fourth-year medical student could make, or the benefit of a single 
consultation. Surely a patient unable to work is entitled to in- 
tensive study of his condition. State organization only, by guaran- 
teeing co-operation both upon the part of the physicians and upon 
the part of patients, would eliminate much of this loss of health, 
time, money, and life. Moreover, as insurance companies, employ- 
ers of labor, school authorities, public health personnel, and social 
service workers could obtain all needed medical information from 
official sources, it would be unnecessary to make the repeated su- 
perficial and hasty examinations for which fees or salaries are now 
paid. Accident boards and judicial courts, in general, could be 
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saved much expense at present indispensable for ascertaining the 
medical facts of a case. Compared with these expenditures of un- 
organized medicine the cost of organized medicine would prove to 
be insignificant. 

From state medicine, furthermore, would accrue two especially 
great advantages: the systematic propagation of authentic and 
opportune medical information and the combating of the unquali- 
fied practitioners, all those not possessing sufficient knowledge and 
skill to treat the sick and injured intelligently, honestly, and legal- 
ly. Now, doctors are teachers, in spite of the modern abuse of the 
word, which seems to be applied to the sheer exploiters of the folly 
of the sick. The public today craves medical knowledge. As indi- 
viduals or even as groups, doctors of medicine cannot ethically 
advertise. As a government body they could advertise discreetly in 
the form of bulletins or leaflets whenever the occasion should arise. 
For instance, when a contagious disease appeared, all exposed 
could be warned of the symptoms to heed by printed circulars or by 
newspaper notices. Certain individuals presenting themselves for 
periodic medical examinations could be informed properly of the 
seriousness of the spontaneous occurrence of symptoms suggestive 
of cancer, diabetes, or the heart and kidney diseases. Those exam- 
ined for employment could be taught the early manifestations of 
the diseases to which their particular occupations predisposed. 
How much more valuable such instruction would be than that 
gleaned from a newspaper or lay periodical upon some irrevelant 
subject! In this réle of teacher, the medical profession would grad- 
ually regain its prestige and influence, so that the title of doctor 
would again command honor and respect. 

The second advantage arising out of state medicine would be 
the eventual eradication of most of the medical cultists and charla- 
tans, who, though morally, intellectually, and educationally unfit to 
heal or to aid mankind, were never more abundant and predatory 
than at present. Neither as members of medical societies has the 
profession been able to attack the principles and practices of the 
cultists without being charged with persecution and oppression of 
weaker rivals, nor as individuals have they succeeded in saving 
their patients from the artfulness of such ignorant or misguided 
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healers; so that they have lacked both active and passive means 
of suppressing them. It is, nevertheless, an obvious duty of med- 
icine to conserve the financial resources of patients in order to 
relieve them of as much worry as possible. A sick man should be 
protected from the quack. By guiding the patient along the proper 
channels of diagnosis and to the source of the optimum treatment, 
state medicine would strike at the heart of quackery. 

To illustrate the failure of the present competitive practice of 
medicine I will cite two cases. Recently I was consulted by a pa- 
tient who had been incapacitated for work for six months with 
what he called lung trouble, dating from an attack of influenza 
three years before. For several months he had just wandered from 
one reputable physician to another without relief. Being unintelli- 
gent, he gave none of them an opportunity to arrive at a correct 
diagnosis for two reasons: his case required more intensive or ex- 
tended study than he permitted anyone to make; and he sought in- 
dependent opinions of each succeeding physician without a confer- 
ence of any of them. Finally, he resorted to an irregular practitioner 
who treated him for bronchitis with an Abrams apparatus, pre- 
viously proved by impartial and disinterested scientists to be a 
preposterous humbug. After having paid four hundred dollars 
without any improvement, having no faith in the regular profes- 
sion, he misspent several hundred dollars more for treatment with 
another electrical apparatus. Now a simple examination disclosed 
evidence of heart failure. The cause was found to be a severe at- 
tack of rheumatic fever twenty years before, when his heart was 
known to have been damaged. Appropriate treatment restored him 
to such health that he was able to resume his occupation as bench 
worker within a few weeks. This man was allowed to spend all his 
savings largely because of the lack of co-operation of reputable 
physicians. 

Then again, the experience of an intelligent school teacher is 
illustrative. She was advised by one of the leading surgeons in a 
large city to have her appendix removed. Before submitting to such 
an operation she determined to consult a prominent surgeon of 3 
larger city. The latter, even though he admitted that the former 
was of excellent repute, decided that an operation was not indicat- 
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ed. When in the course of several months her symptoms recurred, 
having lost confidence in the regular profession, she sought advice 
from a member of a medical cult founded entirely upon a single 
fantastic theory. In a short time her symptoms became so exacer- 
bated that she was fortunate in surviving an emergency operation 
for a ruptured appendix. Here again a patient upon whose case the 
surgeons should have conferred lost faith in the regular profession 
and strayed away to a theorist. Such misfortunes can be prevented 
only by completely organized medicine. 

In this plea for fully organized medical practice an effort is 
made to prove that modern medicine, which on account of its com- 
prehensiveness must depend upon the economic principle of the 
division of labor, demands co-operation from both doctors and pa- 
tients; that as the average layman today is cognizant of the fact 
that health is more important than education, and as the inevitable 
tendency is the growth of the numerous inco-ordinate public and 
semipublic health agencies, which have disrupted private practice, 
the time has come when we should recognize the need of a radical 
change from our antiquated system of individualistic medicine. 
Furthermore, it has been shown that fully organized medicine 
would dispel most, if not all, of the numerous baffling economic 
problems of competitive medical practice. Finally, state medicine 
has been demonstrated to possess two additional advantages, name- 
ly, the education of the people, both individually and collectively, 
upon pertinent medical subjects at appropriate times, and the erad- 
ication of the cultists and illegal practitioners. If, therefore, public 
medicine not only should be needed, but even may be inevitably 
evolving from our public health systems, both laymen and physi- 
clans must rouse and bestir themselves earnestly and deliberately 
to attack this greatest problem of modern medicine—the creation 


of a complete system of state medicine. 
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INTERMARRIAGE AMONG JEWS IN SWITZERLAND 
1888-1920 


URIAH Z. ENGELMAN 
Newark, New Jersey 


ABSTRACT 


The Jews of Switzerland both men and women manifest a growing tendency 
to marry outside of the fold. They intermarry with Protestants and Catholics. Con- 
sidered by decades, or taken for the entire period 1888-1920, the number of Jewish 
mixed marriages is relatively increasing faster than the number of homogeneous 
marriages. In 1910 the greater share of the intermarriages was supplied by the alien 
Jewish element of Switzerland, while in 1920 the Jewish citizens of Switzerland 
made up the greater part of the mixed group. 


In the early formative period of the Jewish nation leaders of 
Israel in clarion tones condemned intermarriage as a vicious, alien 
influence undermining the racial consciousness of the Jew. In 
hoary antiquity Moses warned Israel against entering into marital 
relations with the natives of the land: “Neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them, thy daughters shalt thou not give unto his 
sons, and his daughters shalt thou not take unto thy son. For he 
would turn away thy son from following me, so that they may serve 
other gods.’* After the return from Babylon, during the restora- 
tion of the temple, Nehemiah denounced intermarriage as high 
treason and decreed to dissolve all mixed unions. Centuries later, 
while the Jews were in dispersion, the cause of Nehemiah was 
taken up by Moses Coucy, who, in his book published in 1280, ex- 
horted his brethren to annul all marriages contracted with either 
Mahommedans or Christians. 

In our days both the Orthodox and the Reformed Jewish 
church are counted among the chief defenders of the Jewish homo- 
geneous marriage. As of old, so now, the motive behind all inter- 
dictions against intermarriage is the fear lest the foreign element 
introduced through it into the organism of the Jewish nation cause 
its disintegration. 


* Deut. 7 :3, 4. 
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Undoubtedly there are other factors which might cause the dis- 
solving of the Jewish nation as an ethnic group, but whatever and 
of whatever intensity the other causes might be ultimately, if only 
they are persistently worming their way into the body of the Jew- 
ish nation they should lead to intermarriage. Hence intermarriage 
is rightly regarded by students of Jewish social life as an index of 
the state of racial cohesiveness of the Jew.’ 

A complete study of the problem of intermarriage among the 
Jews should take the world for its scope. There are no present data 
for such a study. But even if there were, an analysis of intermar- 
riage data by countries should precede it. This article was attempt- 
ed in the spirit of a minor contribution to the larger study that, is 
yet to come. 

For the last half-century intermarriage among adherents of all 
creeds in Switzerland has been continuously increasing. In 1870, 
the earliest census for which this information is available, the total 
number of all mixed marriages, Jewish and non-Jewish, was 12,514, 
or 32 per 1,000 married couples, while in 1920 the number of mixed 
marriages rose up to 71,127, or 111 per 1,000 weddings.° 

During all this period the Jewish inhabitants of Switzerland 
claimed no immunity to the influences that prevailed in the land. 
They, too, as years passed by, showed a greater tendency toward 
interdenominational unions. In 1888 (the first year for which data 
on intermarriage among Jews were published) 57 weddings per 
1,000 Jewish marriages fell into the category of mixed; in 1900 the 
number rose to 74; in 1910, 97 Jews and Jewesses per 1,000 wed- 
dings contracted marriages outside of their fold, while in 1920 the 
ratio of mixed marriages ran up to 132 per 1,000 Jewish couples. 
See Table I. 

The number of mixed marriages shows relatively a more rapid 
increase from census to census than the homogeneous ones. In 
1900, the second census from which data on Jewish intermarriage 
were gathered, it registered an increase of 95.8 per cent, while those 
of the homogeneous class increased only 48.4 per cent. During the 
intercensal interval that followed, from 1900 to 1910, Jewish mixed 

* Julius Drachsler, Intermarriage in New York City. 

* Recensement Fédéral de la population Suisse, 1920. 
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weddings more than doubled; those, however, of the unmixed class 
were augmented only by 58.6 per cent. Also for 1920, an increase 
of 81.9 per cent is recorded for the mixed group of weddings against 


TABLE I 


TABLE SHOWING ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF HOMOGENEOUS AND MIxED MARRIAGES, 
RELATIVE INCREASE OF BOTH, AND THE RATIO OF MIXED PER 
1,000 HoMOGENEOUS WEDDINGS* 


Ratio of Jewish 
Total Number | Percen f Percen 
“a Jewish Increase any Total Number | Mixed Marriage 
Year send of Mixed Jewish per 1,000 
iogeneous Decade to Marriages Decade to Homogeneous 
Marriages Decade Decade —_| Jewish Marriages 
ae 3,679 21.2 533 81.9 132 
oan 3,035 58.6 293 104.8 97 
a 1,914 48.4 143 95.8 74 


* Recensement fédéral de la population (1910), II, 416. 


an increase of 21.2 per cent of the unmixed group. Taking the 
period 1888-1920 as a whole, for which census figures are avail- 
able, we find that the number of Jewish interdenominational mar- 


TABLE II 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MIxED MARRIAGES ACCORDING 
TO WHETHER WIFE OR HusBAND Is 
OF JEWISH FAITH 


Year Wife Non-Jewess; | Husband Non-Jew; 
Husband Jew Wit 


e jewess 
271 262 
156 137 


riages has increased 666.7 per cent, while the homogeneous weé- 
dings have increased during the same time only 285 per cent. See 
Table II. 

Both sexes reveal a growing predilection to contract marriages 
outside of their own group. The women, however, are the more 
conservative element. Except for the year 1888, in which they 
slightly outnumber the men, they constitute throughout the smaller 
part in the group of mixed marriages. For the entire period o! 
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1888-1920 the men supplied 52.1 per cent of the total mixed group, 
while Jewish women contributed only 47.9 per cent. See Table III. 


TABLE ITI 


Tue DISTRIBUTION OF JEWISH MIXED MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO 
THE RELIGION OF HUSBAND AND WIrEe* 


igion or 
ewess 


Percentage of Increase 


el 


Unknown; Wife 


No Religion or Unknown 
from Decade to Decade 


from Decade to Decade 
from Decade to Decade 


Percentage of Increase 


Husband Jew; Wife of 


from Decade to Decade 
from Decade to Decade 
Percentage of Increase 


Wife Protestant 


Husband Protestant; 
Wife Jewess 
Percentage of Increase 
Husband Catholic; 
Wife Jewess 
Husband Jew; 


»w | Husband of NoR 


~ 
° 


RSS Percentage of Increase 


» 0 


96 
48 
19 


* Résultats statistiques du recensement fédéral de la population du 1 décembre, rgro, Il, 422-23. Also 
census reports for 1920. 


Table III reveals first an upward and uninterrupted trend 


in all of its arrays, which certainly points toward a strong and pro- 
gressive tendency toward intermarriage, and secondly, that the 


Jewish inhabitants of Switzerland tend more to intermarry with 
Protestants than with Catholics. The latter becomes more evi- 


TABLE IV 


Marriages Con- Marriages Con- 
tracted with tracted with 
Protestants Catholics 


225 161 
172 85 
83 51 
37 25 


dent when columns 1 and 5 and 3 and 7 are merged together, as in 
Table IV. 

Slightly less than half, 49.6 per cent, of all the mixed weddings 
for which the religious profession of the couples was known was 
contracted with Protestants, while with Catholics, only 30.9 per 
cent. The reason for this marked preference of the Jew to inter- 
marry with Protestants can well be disclosed, (1) in the relative 
numbers of the Protestant and the Catholic population, and (2) in 
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the geographical distribution of the Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants of Switzerland. In 1910 Protestants made up 61.4, and in 
1920, 60.8 per cent, of the total population, while Catholics amount- 
ed only to 37.8 and to 38 per cent respectively. 

The other reason is, however, the more important one. The 
Protestants and Jews of Switzerland congregate in cities, while the 
Catholics inhabit the agricultural cantons where the number of 
Jews is small. Naturally the cities would supply the greater part of 
Jewish and Protestant marriages. According to the census figures 
of 1910, each 1,000 homogeneous marriages in the urban districts 
was made up of 18 Jewish, 635 Protestant, 328 Catholic, and 19 
couples of other creeds. In the rural districts the share of the Jew 
was only 1 per 1,000, the Protestants supplied 580, the Catholics 
416, and the other religions 3. 

In 1910 the alien Jews of Switzerland supplied the greater part, 
56.9 per cent, of the total number of mixed marriages, and the citi- 
zen Jewish element contributed 43.1 per cent of all mixed wed- 
dings. During the decade 1910-20 the rdéies have been reversed. 
The alien share decreased; it fell off from 56.9 to 36.2, while that 
of the Swiss (citizen) Jews rose from 43.1 to 63.8 per cent. The 
total number of mixed marriages during the same period was aug- 
mented 85.3 per cent. See Tables V, VI, and VII. 

Both Jews and Jewesses of foreign nationality show relatively 
a great decrease in the number of mixed marriages they have con- 
tracted during the intercensal interval of 1910-20 with either Prot- 
estants or Catholics. Alsc the number of homogeneous marriages 
the alien Jews of Switzerland have entered into during this period 
was relatively much smaller than that of the preceding decade. In 
1910, 1,806 Jewish alien marriages were registered out of a total of 
3,035 Jewish homogeneous weddings; in 1920 the number of for- 
eign Jewish marriages fell off to 1,800, while the total number of 
marriages had increased to 3,679. Reduced to relatives, it means 
that in 1910 the alien Jews of Switzerland claimed 59.5 per cent, 
and in 1920 only 48.9 per cent, of the total number of marriages. 

The relative decrease in the number of mixed and homogeneous 
marriages of alien Jews may partly be ascribed to the decrease in 
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the foreign Jewish population of Switzerland which took place dur- 
ing the intercensal interval 1910-20. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF MIxED MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO WHETHER THE WEDDED 
Parties WERE ALIEN OR CITIZEN JEWS OF SWITZERLAND 


bs Meet Alien Mixed | Citizen Mixed Posesatage of 
Marriages Marriages Marriages Marr 


533 193 340 36.2 
293 167 126 56.9 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALIEN MIxED MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO RELIGIONS 
or HusBAND AND WIFE 


HusBAND PROTESTANT; Huspanp CATHOLIC; Huspanp Jew; Wire 
Wire Jewess Wire JEweEss 


Percent- Percent- 
Alien age of Alien age of 
Marriages} Alien Marriages} Alien 

Marriages Marriages 


23 13.1 50 24 48. 
23 30.3 32 25 78.1 


TABLE VII* 


Jew; WIFE Hussanp Jew; Wire or No |Hussanp or No RELIGION OR 
CATHOLIC RELIGION OR UNKNOWN Unknown; WIFE JEWEss 


ien age ien ien age 
Total |Marriages| Alien Marriages| Alien | 7°! Inarriages| Alien 
Marriages Marriages Marriages 


1920....] IIE 57 51.3 6 60. 37 15 40.5 
I9I0.... 53 39 73-5 7 100. 29 17 58.6 


fédéral de la population du 1°" décembre, roro, Ul, 417. Recense- 

In 1920, as one may easily figure out from Table VIII, the 
Jews recorded an increase of 2,517 souls, or 13.6 per cent, over last 
census. The increase was, however, entirely made up of Swiss citi- 
zen Jews, as the foreign Jewish population was numerically and 
relatively reduced during this time. It might be interesting to note 
that the number of foreign adherents of other religious groups of 
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Switzerland had also considerably decreased during this period, as 
is seen from Table IX. 

The census of 1920 shows a drop in the foreign membership of 
all creeds, while that of 1910 recorded a considerable increase in 
their members. The Jews have participated in both movements. 


TABLE VIII 
NUMBER OF FOREIGN AND CITIZEN JEWS OF SWITZERLAND IN 1910 AND IN 1920* 
CITIZENS FOREIGNERS 
YEAR 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
9,428 4,862 4,506 II,551 5,705 5,846 
6,275 3,256 3,019 12,187 6,107 6,080 


* Résultats statistiques du recensement fédéral de la population du 1% décembre, 1910, U1, 417. Recense- 
ment fédéral de la population, 1920. 


TABLE IX 
5 For Eacu ADHERENTS OF Ea 
1920 1910 1900 
51 68 57 
Other religion or religion unknown. ... 290 416 359 


* Recensement fédéral de la population, premier fascicule, résultats généraux (1920). 


In 1910 the number of foreign Jews increased 65 per 1,000, while 
; in 1920 the Jewish immigrants decreased 109 per 1,000 of the Jew- 
ish foreign population. 

mae RESUME 

i 1. The rate of intermarriage among the Jews of Switzerland is 
a progressive one. Between the years 1888 and 1900 it increased 17 
per 1,000; between 1900 and rg10, 23 per 1,000; and between 
1910 and 1920, it took an additional 35 points, making a rate of 


2 132 per 1,000 homogeneous Jewish marriages. 

; 2. Mixed Jewish marriages have increased in Switzerland dur- 

| ing the period under consideration—1888—1920—three times as 
i . rapidly as those of the unmixed class. 
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3. The rate of intermarriage among the Jews of Switzerland is 
growing faster than the rate of intermarriage among the general 
population. 

In 1910 the general rate of intermarriage was 105, that among 
the Jews was 97; in 1920 the general rate advanced only 6 points, 
the Jewish rate of intermarriage, however, leaped up to 132 per 
1,000 homogeneous weddings. 

4. The tendency toward intermarriage among the Jews of 
Switzerland seems to be a general one; it is confined neither to a 
certain stratum of Jews nor to one sex. It is equally relatively 
strong in the urban districts and in the rural communities. The fact 
that both alien and citizen Jews, Protestants, and Catholics, pro- 
portionately to their numbers, help in upbuilding the Jewish rate of 
intermarriage points to the generality and the strength of the tend- 
ency. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, December 26-29, with headquarters at the 
Congress Hotel. Meeting in Chicago during the same time are the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, the American Political Science Association, 
the American Statistical Association, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, the Amerian Farm Economic Association, and the National 
Community Center Association. Programs of these organizations may 
be secured by writing their secretaries: 

Frederick S. Deibler, American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

J. R. Hayden, American Political Science Association, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Willford I. King, American Statistical Association, Commerce Build- 
ing, 236 Wooster Street, New York, New York. 

John B. Andrews, American Association of Labor Legislation, 131 
East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York. 

Leroy E. Bowman, National Community Center Association, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


CENTRAL TOPIC, “THE RURAL COMMUNITY” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Registration of members and guests of the Society, and reserva- 
tion of luncheon and dinner tickets. Gold Room Foyer. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Socia! Work, New York, in charge. 
“Some Contributions of General Sociology to Social Work,” Earle Eubank, 
University of Cincinnati. 
Conference Group on Methods of Community Appraisal. In charge of J. 
H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion led by Nat T. Frame, Joseph K. Hart, P. S. Platt, Frank 
Walker, E. de S. Brunner, B. L. Hummel. 

5:00-6:00 P.M. Section on the Community, in joint session with the National 
Community Center Association. Francis I Room. 
“Forum Discussion as a Factor in Developing Community Mindedness,” 
Fred Moore, Executive Director, Chicago Forum Council, presiding. 
“Divisive Factors in Community Centers,” Marie G. Merrill, Supervisor, 
Community Centers, Board of Education, Chicago. 

6:00-8:00 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in Joint 
session with the National Community Center Association. 
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“A Word of Welcome,” William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, 

Chicago. 

“Prohibition and Gangsters, a Chicago Community Study,” John Landesco, 

American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 

“The Sociology of Citizenship,” Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Division of Social Psychology. Emory S. Bogardus, Univer- 

sity of Southern California, in charge. 

“Changes in Rural Distance,” introductory statement by the chairman. 

Gold Room. 

‘Farmers’ Movements as Psycho-Social Phenomena,” Carl C. Taylor, 

North Carolina State College. 

“Studies in Rural Leadership,” Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University. 

“Family Life and Rural Organization,” J. H. Kolb, University of Wiscon- 

sin. 

“Newspaper Circulation as an Index of Urbanization,” Robert E. Park, 

University of Chicago. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society. The Gold Room. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the Sections of the Society. 


Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. In charge of Daniel H. Kulp II, 
Columbia University. “Sociology and Rural Education.” Gray Room. 


“The Rural Community as a Unit for Rural Administration,’ Dwight 


Sanderson, Cornell University. 

Discussion by A. W. Hayes, Marshall College. 

“Adaptation of Educational Administration to Rural Communities,” 

George A. Works, University of Chicago. 

Section on Rural Sociology. J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. Chair- 

man of Committee on Research, presiding. Gold Room. 

“Scope, Method, and Future Needs in the Following Fields of Research, 

with Their Implications for Extension Work in Rural Sociology.” 

“Projects Relating to Social Organization,” E. L. Morgan, University of 

Missouri. Case presentation of studies in this field. 

“Comparison of Some Factors in Rural-Urban Culture and Attitudes,” 

Pitirim Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 

“Population Projects,” C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and Religious 

Research, New York City. Case presentation of studies of population proj- 

ects. 

“Rural Population and the Census,’”’ Leon Truesdell, Bureau of the Census, 

Washington, D.C. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 

Jewish Social Work, in charge. 

“A Sociological Analysis of the Contents of 2,000 Social Case Records, with 

Special Reference to the Treatment of Family Discord,” E. R. Mowrer, 

Northwestern University. 

Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 

Center Association. LeRoy E. Bowman, Columbia University, presiding. 
Appraisal of the Community Movement.” Ballroom East. 
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“Why I Dropped Out of the Community Movement,”, Joseph K. Hart, 
University of Wisconsin. 

“The Relation of the Community Movement to Social Service,” Walter W. 
Pettit, New York School of Social Work. 

“The Function and Value of Community Committees,” Anna M. Cameron, 
Secretary, Nebraska Conference of Social Work. 

“An Appraisal of the Community Movement,” Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane 
University. 

Discussion: Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan. 

Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, in 
charge. Florentine Room East. 

“Improved Housing as a Means of Improved Family Life,” James Ford, 
Executive Director, Better Homes in America. 

“The Isolated Family,”’ Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina. 
“A Eugenic Experiment in a Better Family Program,” Florence Brown 
Sherbon, University of Kansas. 

Section on the Socioiogy of Religion. F. Ernest Johnson, Federal Council 
of Churches, in charge. “Current Research Projects.” Club Room 1120, 2d 


floor. 


“Review of Research Projects Conducted during 1928,” Galen M. Fisher, 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


“Brief Reports on Particular Projects,” by persons conducting them. 
Discussion led by Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. “Rural Sociology in Educational 
Problems.” French Room. 

“Problems of Rural Education Demanding Sociological Research,” Daniel 
H. Kulp II, Columbia University. President’s Annual Address. 

“Some Investigations into Rural Life with Curriculum Implications,” 
Edmund DeS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research, New 
York City. 

Section on Rural Sociology, in joint luncheon with the American Farm 
Economic Association. “Mexican Immigration.” Gold Room West. 
“Antecedents of Mexican Immigration into the United States,” Manuel 
Gamio, Mexico. 

“Mexican Immigration from the Economic Point of View.” 

“Mexican Immigration from the Sociological Point of View,” E. L. Bo- 
gardus, University of Southern California. 

Discussion led by Max Handman, University of Texas, and Alva Taylor, 
Vanderbilt University. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. English Room. 

“A Study of Social Case Work Interviews,”’ Joanna C. Colcord, University 
of Minnesota. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. “Religion and Social Control.” Clu) 
Room 1164, 2d floor. 

“Evolution of the Technique of Social Control of Protestantism with the 
Influence of Changes in its Environment,” Heinrich H. Maurer, Lews 
Institute, Chicago. 
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Discussion led by Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary, and Justin 
W. Nixon, Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New York. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Statistics, in joint session with the American 
Statistical Association. Gold Room. 

5:30-8:00 P.M. Joint Dinner Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology with 
the National Community Center Association. B. L. Hummel, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, presiding. 
‘Progress of the Mississippi Plan of Community Organization in a Typical 
Rural Community,” J. M. Dean, Mississippi State College of Agriculture. 
“Community Development in Ohio—A Specific Illustration,” R. B. Tom, 
Ohio State University. 
“The Use of the Score Card in a West Virginia Community,” A. H. Rap- 
king, West Virginia College of Agriculture. 
Discussion led by George W. Farrell, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint session for Presidential Addresses. The Gold Room. 
American Sociological Society, American Association for Labor Legislation 
and National Community Center Association. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting for reports of committees. The Gold Room. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. Gray Room. 
Section on Rural Sociology, Eben Mumford, Michigan State College, Chair- 
man of Steering Committee. Gold Room. 
“The Effect of the Cultural Factor of Education on Consumption Tenden- 
cies in Two Rural Communities,’’ Lowry Nelson, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. 
“The Literary Technique Applied to Rural Social Research,” C. H. Cooley, 
University of Michigan. 
“Methods of Studying Personality Development in Rural and Urban 
Groups,” H. B. Hawthorn, Municipal University of Akron. 
Discussion led by C. J. Galpin, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. English Room. 
“A Study in the Prediction of Success and Failure of Men on Parole,” E. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, presiding. 
“Race Relations and Community.” 
“A Study of the Dufferin District: An Area in Transition,” Percy A. 
Robert, University Settlement, Montreal. 
“The Russian Molokan Community,’ Pauline V. Young, University of 
Southern California. 
“The Negro Community,” E. Franklin Frazier, Director Research and 
Records Department, Chicago Urban League. 
“A Study of Social Conditions Affecting Lynching,” Norman M. Kastler. 
“Segregation as a Factor in Negro Community Organization,” D. W. Wil- 
lard, Clark University. 
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Section on the Family. Florentine Room East. 

“Domestic Discord: Its Analysis and Treatment,” Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University. 
‘The Use of Courses in the Sociology of the Family for Teacher Training,” 
J. L. Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College. 

“The Co-ordination of Woman’s Interests as a Concrete Problem for the 
Family,” Ethel Puffell Howes, Director of the Institute for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Women’s Interests, Smith College. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Club Room 1120, 2d floor. 

“‘Some Phases of Religion that are Susceptible of Sociological Study,” Ells- 
worth Faris, University of Chicago. 

Discussion led by Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, and Herbert 
N. Shenton, Syracuse University. 


12:30-3:00. Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan, presid- 
ing. “Some Ethnic Factors.” 

“Local Autonomy in Russian Village Life under the Soviets,” Karl Borders, 
Chicago Commons. 

“Community Areas as Units for the Study of Ethnic Adjustments,” Bessie 
Bloom Wessel, Connecticut College. 

“The Jewish Community in American Cities,’’ Alexander Dushkin, Bureau 
of Jewish Education, Chicago. 

Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. 

Report of the Yearbook Committee on Objectives in Education. 
Presentation of Report by Chairman, Professor David Snedden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Parlor A. 

Section on Rural Sociology. B. F. Coen, Colorado Agricultural College, in 
charge. “The Teaching of Rural Sociology.” Gold Room. 

“Content of Courses in Rural Sociology,” Fred R. Yoder, State College of 
Washington. 

“Laboratory Use of Surveys, Census Data, and Other Sources,” J. 0. 
Rankin, University of Nebraska. 

Discussion led by A. W. Hayes, Marshall College, and J. L. Hypes, Con- 
necticut Agricultural College. 

Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, 
in charge. Florentine Room West. 

“Parenthood Training in a City College,” A. Caswell Ellis, Director, Cleve- 
land College of Western Reserve University. 

“The Education of Women, a Sociological Problem,” Annie Louise Mac- 
leod, Syracuse University. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Club Room 1164, 2d floor. 
“Rural-Urban Conflict.” 

Report of a Study Made in the Chicago Dairy District, Arthur E. Holt, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Discussion led by A. Z. Mann, Northwestern University, and Father Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Eugene, Oregon. 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Research. Ten-Minute Reports on Re- 
search in Progress. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, in charge. 
“The Case Method as Recently Applied in Social Research.” Gold Room. 
“Case Methods in Rural Research,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, University cf Wis- 
consin. 
“A Study in the Process of Assimilation,’”” H. G. Duncan, University of 
North Carolina. 
“The Social Adjustment of 219 Unselected University Students,” Robert 
C. Angell, University of Michigan. 
“Sociological Study of Neglected Children,” William H. Faust, Oklahoma 
East Central State Teachers College. 
“Trouble Patterns,” Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. 
“Case Analysis of Scientiftc Methods Employed in Contributions to Social 
Science,” Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania. 


6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. Gold Room. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Annual] Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. The 
Gold Room. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology and Population. L. L. Bernard, 
University of North Carolina, in charge. The Gold Room. 
“Introductory Statement,” L. L. Bernard. 
“Type of Agriculture as a Conditioning Factor in Community Organiza- 
tion,” Charles E. Lively, Ohio State University. 


“Cotton Culture and Social Life and Institutions in the South,” Rupert B. 
Vance, University of North Carolina. Discussion by C. C. Taylor, North 
Carolina State College. 

“Ecological Succession in the Puget Sound Region,” R. D. McKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

“The Ecology of the San Juan Islands,” Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington. 

“Age and Sex Distribution as Factors in Rural Behavior,” Bruce L. Melvin, 
Cornell University. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 
Section on the Teaching of Sociology. E. H. Sutherland, University of 
Minnesota, in charge. Club Room 1164. 2d floor. 
“Seminar in Sociology,” C. C. North, Ohio State University. 
Division on Social Research. Florentine Room. 
‘The Scientific Study of Social Change.” 
“Invention in the History of the Ship: A Study of Technic Evolution,” 
S. C. Gil Fillan, Rosenwald Industrial Museum. 
“A Study of 137 Typical Inventors,” Lowell J. Carr, University of Michi- 
gan. 


“The Influence of Cultural Change upon the American Newspaper,” 
Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. 
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Headquarters——The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Congress 
Hotel, Michigan Boulevard at Congress Street. Rates for rooms are as follows: Sin- 
gle rooms without bath, $3.00, $3.50 up; with bath, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50; double 
rooms, without bath, $4.00 and up; with bath, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and up; suite of 
two connecting double rooms with twin beds and with bath, $8.00 a suite and up 
for two persons; $12.00 a suite and up for three or four persons. Reservations may 
be made by addressing the Manager, Congress Hotel. 


Reduced Railroad Rates——Arrangements have been made with the New Eng- 
land, Central, Southeastern, Western, Southwestern, Trans-Continental, and Trunk 
Line Passenger Associations to grant reduced rates to all members of the American 
Sociological Society and the allied Associations, as well as to members of their fam- 
ilies, provided 250 are in attendance at the annual meeting and present certificates. 
Members wishing to take advantage of the reduced rates must comply with the fol- 
lowing directions: 


1. Obtain a certificate when buying your going ticket—Do not make the mis- 
take of asking for a “receipt.” Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare for the go- 
ing journey may be obtained on the following dates only: December 22-28, inclu- 
sive. Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least thirty 
minutes before the departure of your train. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. You can in such case purchase a local ticket te the station 
which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a through ticket and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 


2. Leave your certificate at registration desk (at the Stevens Hotel) immedi- 
ately upon your arrival at the meeting. The reduced fare for the return journey will 
not apply unless your certificate is validated by the railroad agent and signed by 
the indorsing officer, F. S. Deibler, secretary of the American Economic Association. 


3. Call for your validated certificate before purchasing your return ticket.—li 
the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate is duly 
validated, you will be entitled, up to and including January 2, 1920, to a return 
ticket via the same route over which you made the going journey, at one-half of 
the regular one-way tariff fare from the place of meeting to the point at which your 
certificate was issued. Return tickets issued at the reduced fare will not be good on 
any limited train on which such reduced fare transportation is not honored. Mem- 
bers are responsible for ascertaining whether or not the particular road they intend 
to use is included in this agreement. Some passenger associations grant the special 
rate with the exception of certain roads. No refund of fare will be made on account 
of failure to obtain proper certificate when purchasing ticket, nor on account of fail- 
ure to present validated certificate when purchasing return ticket. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding pub- 
lication. 


Membership of the Society—The names and addresses of members 
received into the Society since the list published in the July issue of the 
Journal are as follows: 

Airheart, Walter Lee, State College Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Alexander, Chester S., 4 E. 111th St., Chicago 

Algyer, L. C., Wellington, Washington 

Brunk, Leah, 1115 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cape, Wilson, 307 N. Orchard St., Madison, Wis. 

Coventry, Edwin James, 3615 26th St., Everett, Wash. 

Cralle, Walter O., State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

Davis, Ralph Nelson, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Doyle, Bertram W., Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Erlandson, Carl W., 1575 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hoffman, Isaac, 705 Ashland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Huntsinger, Chester C., Dwight, Kan. 

Hutchinson, Karl, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 

Jones, Dorothy Esther, Sanford Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Lattof, Nicholas M., Y.M.C.A., Jerusalem, Palestine 

Shannon, Irwin V., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Shelly, Thomas J., 1 Leighton Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Slawson, John, Jewish Welfare Federation, 51 W. Warren Ave., Detroit, 

Mich. 

Stepanian, A. Stephan, 15 Blake Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Tanquist, Reuben Algot, 693 Asbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Thomson, Henry E., 1521 Frink Boulevard, Seattle, Wash. 

Toms, Charles Merle, rror Mississippi Street, Lawrence, Kan. 
Torrence, A. Andrew, 2817 Indiana Ave., Chicago 

Winslow, Marion, Oakland, Ore. 


Hanover Conference.—The Social Science Research Council held its 
fourth annual conference at Hanover during the last two weeks of Au- 
gust, 1928. 
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The conference was somewhat smaller than usual, owing to concen- 
tration on the work of the committees. The Committee on Problems and 
Policy met in the mornings and the Council in the afternoon, while the 
evenings were devoted to reports of committee chairmen. 

Professor Weaver reported on a recent survey of population con- 
ducted by Dr. R. M. Woodburn. Dr. Henry C. Taylor presented a report 
on economic and sociological research in agriculture in the United States. 
Professor Shotwell spoke on international relations, and Professor A. A. 
Berle on recent trends in corporate development. Professor Olmstead 
discussed the problem of cultural areas. Mr. W. W. Alexander reported 
on racial relations, while Mr. Henry S. Dennison discussed research op- 
portunities in industrial relations. Of a more general nature were the 
address of Chairman Mitchell on the opportunity and problems of the 
Social Science Research Council, the presentation of the work of the Na- 
tional Research Council by Dr. A. G. Barrows, and the discussion of sci- 
entific method led by Dr. E. E. Day. Professor W. F. Ogburn spoke on 
the co-operation of research among the social sciences. 

The Committee on Scientific Methods held a meeting lasting a week, 
preparatory to the conclusion of a case-book study of scientific method, 
which will be published during the winter. The Committee on Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts also met at Hanover, and reported that the Journal o/ 
Social Science Abstracts would be issued in March or April of 1920. 
Their editorial office is now organized, with Dr. F. S. Chapin as editor, 
and with a staff of associate and assistant editors. The headquarters are 
at Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University. Other committees meeting 
at Hanover were the Advisory Committee on Corporate Relations, the 
Advisory Committee on Population, and the Advisory Committee on In- 
terracial Relations. The other advisory committees met prior to the con- 
ference, only the chairmen attending the conference. 

Other developments of the work of the S.S.R.C. was the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John V. Van Sickle, formerly professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan, as an executive secretary of the Council on fel- 
lowships. Of interest to sociologists especially was the appointment of 
several special committees, particularly the committees on Familial Re- 
lations, on the Measurement of Social Attitudes, on Racial Tests, and on 
Criminal Research. 

Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia University, and Profes- 
sor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard University, continue as president 
and vice-president, respectively. Professors Robert T. Crane, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Robert S. Woodworth, of Columbia, continue 
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to serve as secretary and treasurer, respectively. Dr. Harold Moulton re- 
signed as chairman of the Problems and Policy Committee, and Professor 
William F. Ogburn was chosen as his successor. Professor James T. Shot- 
well was succeeded by Professor Joseph Chamberlain as chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on International Relations. Other chairmen of 
committees were reappointed. 


Conference of Methods of Research_—Under the auspices of the Re- 
search Committee of the Religious Education Association a conference 
on research was held at the Chicago Theological Seminary, September 
14-16. The conference was devoted to the presentation and discussion of 
research projects and methods that have a bearing upon the study of 
problems in the field of religious education. Among the subjects pre- 
sented were “The Study of Deception,” by Hugh Hartshorne, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “Growth Curves in the Learning Proc- 
ess,” by S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan; “Testing Civic Knowl- 
edge in Relation to Classroom Behavior,” by W. C. Reavis, School of 
Education, University of Chicago; “The Materials and Methods of the 
Child Guidance Institute,” by Lawson G. Lowrey, New York; “Life- 
Histories as a Method of Research,” by John J. B. Morgan, Northwest- 
ern University, Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, and Kimball 
Young, University of Wisconsin; “A Study of the Effect of a New York 


Boys Club upon Juvenile Delinquency,” by Frederic M. Thrasher, New 
York University; “A Study of the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Program,” by 
A. L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary; “Case Studies of Dying 
Churches,” S. C. Kincheloe, Chicago Theological Seminary; and “The 
Use of Different Techniques in the Same Study,” by Goodwin B. Wat- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia University. Arthur E. Holt, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is the chairman of the Research Committee. 


Committee on Uniform Crime Records.—Realizing the present in- 
adequacy of records in the United States for giving comparable figures 
on the character, amount, and rate of increase of crime, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police appointed a committee, under the chair- 
manship of Commissioner W. P. Rutledge, of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, to undertake the task of working out a plan for obtaining a 
uniform system of crime-recording. An advisory committee was also ap- 
pointed, consisting of Lent D. Upson, Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, chairman; Robert E. Gault, American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology; Leonard V. Harrison, New York; William Healy, 
Judge Baker Foundation; J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Department of Jus- 
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tice; George W. Kirchwey, New York School for Social Work; and 
W. M. Steuart, Federal Census Bureau. Bruce Smith, of New York, is 
the director. 

The objectives toward which the committee is directing its efforts 
are (1) to secure the use of certain uniform definitions of major offenses 
by the more important police departments in the United States; (2) to 
bring about a uniform practice with respect to the recording of offenses 
known to the police; (3) to establish a central reporting agency where 
such records may be reported annually. The plan is being considered of 
creating a reporting area on crime statistics somewhat similar to that 
employed by health authorities. It is believed that such a plan for uni- 
form crime reporting with a crime registration area will in time give us 
facts and a control over the crime problem like that which now obtains 
in the health field. 


Rosenwald Industrial Museum.—Mr. S. Colum GilFillan, sometime 
instructor of social sciences in Grinnell and Sewanee colleges, has been 
appointed curator of transportation and communication in this recently 
founded institution, which, under the direction of Waldemar Koempffert, 
will make a special effort to show the social influences of inventions. Mr. 
GilFillan’s dissertation, “Invention Is the History of the Ship,” is being 
published in part in Te Marine News, and later will be published entire 
in book form. 


Clark University —Dr. D. W. Willard, of the department of sociol- 
ogy, went to Geneva in the summer to study the League of Nations, as a 
scholar of the International Institute of Columbia Teachers’ College. 


Denison University.—Professor F. G. Detweiler, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, has been made dean of men. Dr. H. H. Titus, of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, has accepted appointment as professor in the depart- 
ments of sociology and philosophy. 


Florida State College for Women.—The work in the department of 
sociology under the direction of Professor Raymond Bellamy has now 
expanded to include practical and applied phases of the subject as well 
as general sociology and anthropology. Dr. Coyle E. Moore has been 
added to the staff as associate professor and will give the type of work 
which will prepare students for social welfare work. Miss Marjorie 
Walker, a fellow in the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed an instructor in sociology. 


Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg )—Professor W. Clinton 
Heffner has accepted a position as professor of economics. 
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University of Minnesota.—During the absence of Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin for the present year as editor of Social Science Abstracts, Dr. 
Robert W. Murchie, professor of sociology and economics in the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, will serve as associate professor in the department of 
sociology. Dr. Murchie has been granted leave of absence for the year. 
New instructors in the department for next year include Irene Barnes, 
Northwestern University; Paul Lantis, University of Michigan; Elio D. 
Monachesi, University of Missouri; and E. A. Taylor, Washington State 
College. Elizabeth G. Gardiner, who was associated with Lena Waters at 
the dispensary of the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
lecturer and supervisor of medical social work. Alice Leahy, formerly 
chief of social service, Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic, who is a grad- 
uate of the New York School of Social Work and who has a master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University, will offer courses in mental case work. 
The growth of the department in the past six years is in part indicated 
by the fact that the members of the staff have increased during that time 
from sixteen to thirty-two. 

The Century Company have recently published a volume entitled 
Cultural Change by Professor Chapin. 


Mount Holyoke College-—Professor Alzada Comstock has been 
granted a semester’s leave for the first half of 1928-29 for a study of 
land reform laws, which she will begin in Estonia. 


University of Nebraska.—The Century Company announces the 
publication of Social Progress: A Theoretical Survey and Analysis by 
Professor J. O. Hertzler. 

Mr. W. G. Binnewies, associate professor of sociology in the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, has been appointed part-time in- 
structor in sociology. Miss Agnes E. Herrick (M.S., Western Reserve) 
has been promoted from assistant instructor to instructor in sociology. 
She will be in charge of the training courses for the students majoring in 
social work. Professor J. O. Hertzler has been appointed chairman of the 
department to succeed Professor Hattie Plum Williams. 


New York University—Associate Professor C. G. Dittmer has been 
promoted to full professorship and been made chairman of the depart- 
ment in Washington Square College. Professor Wyatt Marrs, formerly 
of the University of Oklahoma, has accepted an assistant professorship 
in Washington Square College. Miss Lucy Chamberlin, formerly of the 
New York School of Social Work, is going to be a lecturer on sociology, 
with the special purpose of organizing work in social service training. 
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Miss Margaret Heinsberger will give courses in sociology in Washington 
Square College. 


Ohio State University.—Dr. Perry Denune has been elected perma- 
nent secretary of the Ohio State Conference of Social Work. 


Seth Low Junior College-—Seth Low Junior College opened this year 
as a branch of Columbia University located in Brooklyn, with about six 
hundred enrolment. Nels Anderson, well known for his research work in 
the field of urban sociology; Wyatt Marrs, formerly of the University of 
Oklahoma; and Harry Shulman, who has been conducting the field work 
for the New York Crime Commission during the past three years in its 
survey of causes of crime, are giving courses in sociology. Mr. Anderson 
is giving a seminar course in urban sociology. 


Stanford University—NMr. Richard T. Lapiere, after a year in the 
London School of Economics, has returned to Stanford University to give 
courses in sociology. Professor Charles N. Reynolds, head of the depart- 
ment of economics, University of Hawaii, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology for the year 1928-29. 


Texas State College for Women.—Mildred Parsons, a fellow in the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota accepted appoint- 
ment as an instructor in sociology. 


State College of Washington.—A separate department of sociology 
has been organized at the State College of Washington. Professor Fred 
R. Yoder, who has been associate professor of sociology, has been pro- 
moted to professor of sociology and head of the new department of 
sociology. 

Mr. Carl E. Dent, who took his M.A. degree in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas last June, has been employed as instructor in sociology. 
Professor D. P. Varnum, who has been employed as assistant professor 
of philosophy, will teach “Social Ethics” and one section of “Introduc- 
tory Sociology.”” Mr. Alex Smick, a graduate of the State College last 
year, will be an assistant in rural sociology and will carry on a research 
project in selected areas in Washington on “What Becomes of the Farm 
Youth.” 

The Agricultural Experiment Station published, in June, a bulletin 
prepared by Professor Yoder and Mr. E. A. Taylor on The Rural So- 
ciology Organization in Clark County, Washington. 

Mr. E. A. Taylor, instructor in sociology at the State College for the 
last three years, has gone to the University of Minnesota to do advanced 
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work in sociology. He will also do some teaching as an assistant in the 
department. 


Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pennsylvania).—Dr. Henrietta 
Cooper Jennings has been appointed professor of economics and sociol- 
ogy at Wilson College. 


University of Wisconsin—Dr. Ralph Linton, who has for some 
years been connected with the Anthropological Division of the Field 
Museum at Chicago, has joined the staff of the department of sociology 
with the rank of associate professor of anthropology. During the first 
semester he will offer courses in “Social Anthropology,” “The American 
Race” and “Cultural Anthropology.” 

Miss Helen I. Clarke has been promoted to assistant professor of so- 
ciology. Miss Clarke has charge of the social work training courses at 
Madison. 

Professor John L. Gillin returned in June from a trip around the 
worid. He made extensive studies of penal institutions both in the Orient 
and Europe and is now preparing a report for the Social Science Research 
Council on the results of his investigations. Social Problems, an elemen- 
tary text in sociology, written by Professors Gillin, Colbert, and Dittmer 
has been issued by the Century press. 

Professor E. A. Ross has just issued his twenty-second book through 
the Century press under the title World Drift, which contains a series of 
papers bearing upon current social problems. Professor Ross will be on 
leave of absence during the current year. He will leave New York early 
in November as director of education of the Floating University. 

Professor Kimball Young taught during the summer session at Syra- 
cuse University. He gave a course in “Social Psychology” in the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs there. 
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Divisions et proportions des divisions de la sociologie. By MARcEL 
Mauss. In L’Année Sociologique, Nouvelle Série, Tome II 
(1924-25), Fascicule 1. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan. Pp. 78. 


Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences (report of a survey 
conducted for the American Council of Learned Societies). 
By FREDERICK AusTIN Occ, PH.D. New York and London: 


Century Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-454. 

In the new series of L’Année Sociologique, M. Mauss (succeeding 
Durkheim as editor) very properly begins by apologizing for his retention 
of the old divisions; he admits their inadequacy, and in essence can offer 
but one reason for retaining them: they were used by his predecessor. He 
seems all too conscious of being Durkheim’s faithful disciple, and all too 
eager to assure his readers that he is merely carrying on the sacred ritual, 
especially where he introduces his new “concrete divisions”—social mor- 
phology and social physiology. 

But he first propitiates the manes by listing the traditional divisions, 
although the oblation is rendered less efficacious by the accompanying 
suggestions toward modification of these divisions: 

1. General sociology: This should be retained at the head of the 
list, but only in the sense of general social theory, history of ideas, pre- 
liminary method. It could more properly and with less ambiguity be 
called “preliminaries to sociology proper.” 

2. Social morphology: This comprises vital statistics, demography, 
human geography, and all those aspects of society which can be counted 
and measured without any great refinement of technique—the material 
basis of society, spatial distribution of its members, temporal sequences, 
and so on. Mauss nowhere uses the term “ecology,” but implicit in his 
discussion is a great deal that is definitely ecological. 

Then come the special sociologies: 

3. Sociology of religion: At present too much concerned with primi- 
tive religions; this is perhaps due to the tendency initiated by Durk- 
heim’s book on Australian forms of the religious life. Closely connected 
with the sociology of religion is the sociology of morals and ethics; they 
really are inseparable by any device of method. 
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4. Sociology of economics: Quite after the pattern laid down by 
Durkheim in his De la division du travail social. 

5. Sociological aspects of aesthetics: the fine arts, according to Es- 
pinas, are a phenomenon characteristic of social life, and Wundt gave 
them a great deal of emphasis in his Vélkerpsychologie. Mauss points 
out that comparatively little space has been devoted to such social phe- 
nomena in past issues, and seems to regard this as a gap in research 
which should be filled as soon as possible. 

6. Sociological aspects of technology: by this is denoted some ele- 
ments, at least, of what Americans have been calling the material aspects 
of culture, but perhaps the distinction of terminology indicates a grow- 
ing comprehension of cultural lag and the cultural process. Mauss re- 
gards the study of technology and the influence of material culture upon 
man as of the highest importance, although he does not seem familiar 
with recent American research in this field; he mentions Powell, founder 
of ethnographic technology, Otis T. Mason, and “others.” But in any 
event, it is evident that the next few years will see the pages of L’Année 
filled with articles on the interconnections of sociology and technology, 
and this in turn with the natural history of science, and this in turn with 
epistemology. 

7. General sociology, as previously represented in the old series, had 
as part of its content ethnology, the history of culture, the history of areas 
of “civilization,” etc. This division exhibits the closest linkages with 
history, with culture-history; but because it deals with the typical, and 
not with the unique, it may be called sociological and general, poorly de- 
fined, 

8. Social systems: there is something specific in every society, no 
matter how frequently “laws” are evidenced in its make-up. The study of 
social systems, says Mauss, should strive toward a synthesis of the ma- 
terial aspects of each separate culture-complex; it should reveal the 
unique synthesis reflected in the interrelations which make up its func- 
tional unity. This division, too, is somewhat obscure. 

9. But all these divisions neglect two things: The first is what may 
be called collective ethology, the study of the ethos of every group 
known to sociologists—a sort of characterology of groups. It seems prob- 
able that Sombart’s The Quintessence of Capitalism would be placed in 
this division by M. Mauss. Such studies are incomplete, however, unless 
they take into account a second element, the study of the collective con- 
sciousness (sic) of each group. This might be called the general theory 
of social relationships; it can arise only when we know that which is 
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unique and that which is general in each society, and when each one is 
considered in the light of every other. 

10. Last of all comes the epistemological division, already indicated 
in its technological aspects. This, as Mauss conceives it, and as Durk- 
heim conceived it, is really the study of the social bases of knowledge. 
This will some day, says Mauss, be the cap sheaf of pure sociology. Here 
end the abstract divisions of our discipline—end in a division which com- 
prises them all, which makes sociology the science of society instead of a 
social science. So M. Mauss. 

All is not yet. The concrete divisions of sociology newly proposed by 
our writer are still to come; these divisions must be considered in every 
monographic investigation of concrete social life, and hence are funda- 
mental, for the special sociologies previously indicated can build only 
upon these results obtained by methods which take into account all the 
factors in a given culture-complex, and a comprehensive science of society 
which in turn builds upon the special sociologies is no stronger than the 
weakest of its supporting pillars. 

The underlying principles of the concrete divisions are really quite 
simple, for in fact there are only two things to be considered in a given 
society: (a) the group having location and position which gives the basis 
for social structures which grow out of this soil, and (d) the collective 
representations and the collective behavior of this group. That is, we 
have first the material phenomena, capable of statistical enumeration, 
etc., and second, those social phenomena which are the effect of their 
common life. These two factors correspond to (1) the social mor- 
phology mentioned before, the study of material, objective structures, 
and (2) social physiology, the study of these structures in movement, i.c., 
the study of their functions and of the functioning of these functions (et 
le fontionnement de ces fonctions). Factor 2 reduces to the physiology of 
social practices (physiologie des pratiques ) and to the physiology of col- 
lective representations ( physiologie des réprésentations ). Mauss says that 
if one understands by collective psychology the study of individuals who 
live together, who participate in common action, and who form, when 
taken as a collectivity, a common milieu, and if one does not neglect the 
fact that these individuals, in their social aspects, can be dealt with sta- 
tistically and historically, one might substitute collective psychology or 
even social psychology for the term “social physiology.” He prefers to 
retain the latter term along with social morphology, however, provided 
they are not given biological interpretation. 

The great advantage of this set of divisions is that fundamental 
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problems are put into a form free from any metaphysical connotation 
and free from entangling alliances with other sciences. And further, prob- 
lems are put into such form that statistical methods can be applied to- 
ward their solution; this is perhaps the greatest advantage of laying these 
new divisions at the base of the older special sociologies and of general so- 
ciology, according to M. Mauss. 

This general methodological program is followed by a section on the 
possible applications of sociology to administration and government. 
While not a friend of the melioristic tendency in American sociology 
(which has linked it so closely with social work and with remedial meas- 
ures generally), M. Mauss was greatly impressed, during his recent visit 
to the United States, by the place which various social research agencies 
had won for themselves in American affairs. He advocates the same pro- 
cedure for France; the research bureaus are not to agitate directly for 
social legislation, but are to act as fact-finding bodies alone, following the 
example of similar groups in the United States. After the depression 
which comes over one upon reading Siegfried’s America Comes of Age it 
gives a cheering fillip to jaded spirits to see how optimistic another 
Frenchman can be concerning our scientific development. 

We can be humble, however, without assaulting the optimism of M. 
Mauss, and surely a reading of the report to the American Council of 
Learned Societies prepared by Professor Ogg gives ground for this hu- 
mility. A few of the leading universities make liberal provision for re- 
search in the humanistic and social sciences, but when we turn to the 
long list of colleges, denominational high schools, etc., which make little 
or no provision—tut tut, M. Mauss, tut tut. We still have much, much, 
to do, and not the least of our manifold tasks is that of persuading presi- 
dents that glorified Chautauqua speakers are not the most valuable assets 
a university can have. And further, it should not be possible to list as the 
first three needs of creative scholarship (1) increased respect for pure 
learning, (2) establishment of a proper relation between research and 
teaching, (3) better organization of graduate work. But, as Hollywood 
has it, “cometh the dawn”? 

HowarpD BECKER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Science of Public Welfare. By Ropert W. Ketso. American 
Social Science Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. 


Pp. 428. 
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An Introduction to Social Work. By JoHN O’GrRapy. Century 
Catholic College Texts. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 


398. $2.50. 

Social Problems: An Introductory Text in Sociology. By Joun L. 
C. G. DirTMER and R. J. CoLBert. Century Social 
Science Series. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 534. 


$3.75: 
Justice First. By JoHN A. Lapp. New York: Century Co., 1928. 
Pp. 185. $2.25. 

These four books all belong in the general field popularly character- 
ized as “social problems.” They present, however, a number of signifi- 
cant contrasts. 

Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert have undertaken an analysis of certain 
social maladjustments; Kelso and O’Grady describe some of the availa- 
ble resources for dealing with these difficulties; while Lapp is chiefly con- 
cerned with prevention. Professors Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert describe 
their book as “an introductory text in sociology,” based on a study of 
“social problems,” because “the first anxious attention we bestow upon 
society comes from our waking up to the fact that there are ‘social prob- 
lems.’” Mr. Kelso offers a history of efforts made under public auspices 
to deal with some of these maladjustments. He declares as his purpose 
“to place before the teacher a convenient treatise in the teaching of social 
practice . . . . and to afford the general reader a convenient guide to 
the rationale of modern public welfare and social work.” Father O’Grady 
presents a description and interpretation of present-day social work quite 
frankly from the standpoint of the Catholic church. His book is intended 
as a text for college students, through which they may gain “a fairly com- 
plete review of the field.” Dr. Lapp has assembled “the substance of a 
group of addresses given while the author was acting as president of the 
National Conference of Social Work.” 

Dr. Lapp is frankly addressing the citizenry, appealing for intelli- 
gent consideration of facts about social problems, for recognition of e¢s- 
tablished social agencies, and especially for a willingness to go beyond 
merely remedial action. His plea is for prevention in place of palliation, 
for justice in place of charity. Among the suggestive chapter headings 
are these: “What Does Society Owe to the Child?” “Old Age Security,” 
“Rehabilitation of the Handicapped,” “Justice for the Immigrant,” 
“Thrift and Social Insurance.” This little book makes no pretense of be- 
ing a compendium of information or a detailed scientific analysis. Its 
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author frankly stands forth as the champion of an important program of 
social reform. 

Professors Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert have divided their book into 
four parts: “The Nature of the Social Problem” is how “we may use and 
enjoy the largest measure of civilization possible, and promote further 
progress”; “Problems of Population” has to do with “the proper balance 
between men and the available means of subsistence,” and with “the 
quality of that man-power.” Population pressures have caused slums, 
class conflict, crime, and the World War. “The human race is breeding 
too rapidly from the scrubs in its stock and too slowly in its upper effi- 
ciency ranks.” “Problems of the Home and Economic Life” includes “the 
woman problem,” divorce, child labor, etc.; “Problems of Socialization” 
starts with “how to mold the growing child into patterns of conduct ap- 
proved by the group.” From this standpoint are considered disease, pov- 
erty, crime, war, etc. “Solutions of the social problem” includes eugenics, 
education, politics, research, and publicity. 

The reviewer’s criticisms of this as a proposed “introductory text in 
sociology” are, first, that it is not distinctively sociological in viewpoint 
or emphasis; second, it is overloaded with such subjective terms as “aim 
of society,” “normal,” “proper balance,” and “progress”; third, it is after 
all directed toward social reform rather than a scientific analysis of the 
processes of human interaction. 

Father O’Grady’s book is actually what it purports to be, “an intro- 
duction to social work.” The reviewer knows of no more interesting or 
impartial description of contemporary social work for college students 
and others who have practically no knowledge of this field. Of course, 
along with the description there goes an interpretation that is very frank- 
ly Catholic. Social work is explained, defended, and promoted in terms 
of the teachings of the church. The Christian virtue of charity, free will, 
expiation, stewardship, and respect for human rights play significant 
roles in this interpretation. For non-Catholics this book is important be- 
cause it gives a very clear statement of the church’s position with refer- 
ence to social work. It shows that the actual practice of workers in Cath- 
olic agencies is not greatly different from that of workers in non-sec- 
tarian and public agencies. For Catholics this book is important because 
it gives perspective, placing the activities of the church in their relation 
to those of other organizations. 

Mr. Kelso’s book is distinctly different from the others listed here. It 
is essentially a description of the social work activities of our various gov- 
€érnmental units and a historical account of how they came to be. As such 
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this is excellent. By reading this book, together with Miss Breckinridge’s 
collection of documents (Public Welfare Administration) and Odum and 
Willard’s organization charts (Systems of Public Welfare), the student 
should get a very clear picture of what our city, county, state, and na- 
tional governments are doing for people who lack money, jobs, health, or 
friends. More specifically, he will find here an account of the influence 
of the church, the Industrial Revolution, and legal developments on the 
growth of public poor relief, pensions, correctional systems, care of the 
mentally abnormal, child care, and public health. 

But having paid Mr. Kelso these well-deserved compliments we can- 
not resist the urge to offer some critical comments. First, the book seems 
to us unfortunately named. Social work may be an art or profession; it 
certainly is not a “science”; and “public welfare” seems curiously dis- 
torted when it refers primarily to jails, almshouses, hospitals, and widows’ 
pensions. But here the author is following popular usage. We are hearing 
much these days of “scientific social work,” and in Massachusetts they 
call those who feed hungry men and send old ladies to the almshouse 
“overseers of the public welfare.” Our second criticism is that the funda- 
mental philosophy underlying this book is a combination of utilitarian 
ethics, rationalistic psychology, and eugenics. “This idea of individual 
happiness is basic.” But because some people “choose” to find their hap- 
piness in ways that make trouble for others it is necessary for the state to 
step in and deal with these criminals and “voluntary paupers.” However, 
by so doing it interrupts the processes of natural selection; hence the 
weak survive, “‘the inferior stock becomes more prolific,” and overpopula- 
tion impends. 

To sum up, none of these books is a sociological treatise in any exact 
sense of the term. However, two of them are useful additions to the liter- 
ature of social technology: Father O’Grady’s because of its clear per- 
spective, and Mr. Kelso’s because of its scholarly analysis. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 

UNIversITY OF KANSAS 


Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins and Development. 
By CHARLES ELttwoop. New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 
267. $2.50. 
In this book of 260 pages, the first 100 pages are devoted to the 
theory of culture in general, and 150 pages are given to accounts of the 
development of tools, food, agriculture, war, clothing, housing, etc. These 
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150 pages consist of thirteen chapters, thus making short chapters of 
eleven or twelve pages to each of these topics. The presentation in these 
chapters is thus in the form of a very brief broad general outline of each 
topic. In setting forth this material there is a certain amount of interpre- 
tation, a good deal of which deals with possible cause-and-effect relations 
and makes the process seem rather logical. For instance, in the chapter 
on the family, “the sparsity of population, the scarcity of food, the small- 
ness of human groups, hardly ever exceeding more than a dozen families 
in number, the helplessness of women and children, altogether conspired 
to make impracticable any other form of sex relation than that of a sim- 
ple pairing monogamy” (p. 194). And again, “War naturally brought 
the capture of women. These captured women were saved for sex pur- 
poses. In some cases they were held as trophies and as wives or concu- 
bines by powerful single warriors. In some other cases, however, they 
seem to have been used as common women by all the men of the group. 
We have here the beginnings of three important institutions, namely, 
slavery, polygyny, and prostitution” (p. 197). Again, “Polyandry as an 
experiment in the organization of the family was limited to a few peoples 
in very unfavorable environments, in which the hard conditions of life 
made it difficult for one man to support one woman and her offspring” 
(p. 199). The author indeed is quite frank about his generalizations, 
stating in the preface: “But in the belief that even faulty generalizations 
are better for the development of the social sciences than no generaliza- 
tions, it is offered to the public.” He quotes as a footnote to this passage: 
“At least one leading American anthropologist has publicly expressed 
himself in favor of bolder generalizations: ‘For some time to come,’ says 
Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, ‘American contributions to ethnology may 
fall below their accustomed standards of meticulous care and logical final- 
ity. But the loss will be a gain if they reveal a proportionate rise in crea- 
tive ideas and illuminating syntheses.’ ” 

The foregoing quotation from the introduction is a very good key- 
note to the chapters on the theory of culture. In addition to a general ex- 
position of the concepts involved in culture and cultural evolution there 
are two or three points that may be singled out for special comment. 

Professor Ellwood conceives of the evolution of culture as consisting 
of certain stages, namely, barbarism, savagery, and civilization. The idea 
of stages in cultural evolution is familiar to the reader in the work of 
Morgan, Biicher, MacCurdy, and Gras, whom he mentions; but no ref- 
erence is made to the presentation of stages by Miiller-Lyer and Hob- 
house. The successive-stages theory of social evolution has been sub- 
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jected to rather severe criticism at the hands of anthropologists, and it 
was not always clear to the reviewer just what, in the light of these criti- 
cisms, the author meant by stages of culture. For instance, he speaks of 
these stages as being necessary, as in the following passage: “We see, 
therefore, that there are steps or stages in cultural development which 
are unavoidable, for the simple reason that cultural development is a 
learning process.” But with the collapse of the theory of the correlation 
of inherited mental ability of peoples and cultural achievement and with 
the recognition of the great réle of diffusion we know that a people may 
skip a stage, and hence the stage is avoidable. Some elements of culture 
do seem necessary, as for instance a light gas engine is necessary for the 
development of the airplane. But is agriculture necessary in this sense 
for the invention of writing? Certainly agriculture preceded writing 
(these discoveries are the dividing lines between his three stages) ; but 
was the preceding of agriculture in this sense unavoidable? I question 
whether there is much more in the idea of stages, as now worked out, than 
a record of historical happenings. 

Professor Ellwood seems to imply more than this in his diagram of 
the development of culture, a parabola of the type x*=4py, a diagram 
which he says “must not be taken too literally . . . . is only to repre- 
sent an idea.” Yet he must consider the representation of this idea im- 
portant, as this parabolic curve is repeated twelve times throughout the 
book. This parabola is like the outline of the small end of a hen’s egg 
drawn as lying on a flat surface. Thus culture moves up slowly from “an- 
imality” through savagery to the discovery of agriculture (somewhat 
near the point of the egg), then up faster through the shorter time of bar- 
barism to the tip end of the egg, which is the point of the invention of 
writing. After the invention of writing the path of culture turns in the 
other direction (why is not apparent), but continues to move upward 
more slowly through the period of civilization up to the present time. 
And in the future it rises very slowly indeed, its movement upward be- 
coming almost nil. 

Thus Professor Ellwood’s idea of the growth of culture as repre 
sented by this graph is that culture moved upward much faster in the late 
period of barbarism than at the present time! Also, it will move upward 
much more slowly in the future, and in the distant future its rise upward 
will be practically negligible. This idea of the slowing down of the rate 
of improvement in the future is somewhat in contrast to the general tone 
of optimism and of belief in progress that pervades the book, where most 
of the objectionable phases of cultural change are spoken of as the errors 
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in the trial-and-error process. Professor Ellwood warns the reader not to 
take his graph too literally; yet he has drawn a perfect parabola, a ra- 
tional curve representing a law. One must assume therefore that he sets 
considerable store on the predictive value of his curve for the future. I 
doubt, however, if the facts of culture in the past necessarily lead one to 
predict a slower rate of improvement in the future, waiving, as does the 
author, the consideration as to what ‘s improvement. 

Professor Ellwood is the author of several books on the relation of 
psychology to society. It is of some interest therefore to inquire what he 
makes of psychology and culture. He compares the curve of cultural de- 
velopment of any particular line to the curve of the individual learning 
new patterns of behavior (p. 52). (One wonders, however, whether the 
learning curve is ever a parabola of the type here used.) He also ex- 
plains culture as a psychosocial process, which it truly is. He develops 
this idea for several pages on the basis of review and criticism of other 
theories. This theory is, however, very general, and tells in general terms 
why human beings have culture and animals do not (p. 70). But it seems 
to the reviewer rather too general to give much specific aid in explaining 
for instance why one people has a particular type of culture rather 
than another, why cultural phenomena of one century are different from 
those of another. Perhaps he will write again on this subject and take up 
for fuller considerations these and other such questions, as the extent 
that specific cultures are dictated by original nature, the relation of cul- 
ture to inherited instinctive tendencies, and to what extent a culture is to 
be accounted for by previous cultural history and to what extent by psy- 
chological factors, whether psychology or history explains more satisfac- 
torily diffusion and independent origin of inventions. 

F. OcBuRN 

University oF CHICAGO 


Applied Economics: The Application of Economic Principles to 
the Problems of Economic Life. By RayMonp T. Bye and 
WitL1am W. Hewett. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 
Pp. vi+655. 

In 1924 Professor Bye published a text entitled Principles of Eco- 
nomics. The book was a conventional and undistinguished but reasona- 
bly adequate restatement of the so-called classic doctrine. The present 
volume, prepared in co-operation with Professor Hewett, is an application 
of the principles to the problems of economic life. The book is a miscel- 
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lany. The various chapters deal with rather a wide range of topics, select- 
ed, apparently, on the basis of current interest. 

It would not be in place here to discuss in detail the facts presented 
and the conclusions drawn. The treatment runs on a common-sense level, 
and each chapter would require separate treatment. There is an absence 
of common ground that would make general comment profitable or pos- 
sible. A significant criticism of the book must deal with its nature rather 
than with its content. Its fundamental and fatal fallacy lies in the failure 
to observe a simple distinction between scientific problems and problems 
of the social order. 

The first step in the methodological procedure of any science is the 
abstraction of its proper object matter from the complex reality of which 
it is a part. The processes and relationships concertually abstracted from 
the concrete reality are examined and manipulated in isolation—apart 
from the other natural processes by which they are conditioned, and apart 
from the concrete reality through which they get expression—and their 
behavior describec! and reconstructed. The ultimate desideratum is a 
scientific lev; that is, an abstract, idealized, generalized statement of 
relationship that does not correspond exactly to any body of fact in the 
objective wiuverse. Such a scientific law has of course no immediate appli- 
cation to the compiex reality of daily life: it is valid in the realm of ab- 
stractiou only. 1t3 generality and validity and value lie just in this lack 
of correspon ence. 

Eco:.omics is presumably a theoretical science that undertakes an 
analysis of the economic processes. But the economic processes do not 
exist independent of and apart from the other processes of reality. The 
initial step thvrefore is the isolation of its proper object matter. Then fol- 
lows apn exarn:aation of the abstracted relationships and the formulation 
of generalizations ‘n terms of the abstraction. So far as economic theory 
aspires to rank as science it is concerned with exactly this task of formu- 
lating a body of abstract and valid generalization. 

Any prob‘em of concrete social reality is a complex of relationships 
thet woes not fal! within the orbit of interest of any one scientific disci- 
jline. “ he relationships are unitied on the basis of the immediate situa- 
tion ir which it is tecessary to act. No one single science furnishes the 
inforria‘ion ueces ary to the solution of any significant, practical, social 
proo’2m. C: nsequen’ ly there is no possibility of an applied social science 
of ary des ription. Every practical problem involves many processes. 
Iramigri:tion, to take a r:.ndom illustration, is a practical problem. It isa 
part of .he conc et2 social reality. Any competent consideration of immi- 
gration involves questions of race, of mentality, of personality, of social 
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heritage, of economic, political, and social status, and other facts and con- 
ditions. Consideration of policy or practice in regard to it must utilize the 
findings of half a dozen or more scientific disciplines. But immigration 
as such is not a scientific problem at all. The same thing is true in regard 
to any practical problem. 

There is no “applied economics” for the reason that there is no group 
of practical problems for which economic science furnishes all the princi- 
ples and information necessary for a solution. The economic elements are 
of major importance in certain problems and they are an important phase 
of many problems. The economic elements may, of course, be abstracted 
and considered apart. But when this is done it is not the practical prob- 
lem that is under consideration. The conclusions arrived at may have sig- 
nificance for economic theory, but it is a serious error to assume that they 
furnish a solution for the complex practical problem. Public finance is 
perhaps the nearest approach to an applied economics. But taxation, con- 
sciously or naively, is a method of redistributing income, and it involves 
the functions and processes of government. That is to say, it is a social 
problem any adequate treatment of which will bring to bear the perti- 
nent findings, not alone of economics, but also of psychology, ethics, po- 
litical science, and other related disciplines. 

Science is not immediately concerned with the gross and confusing 
problems of daily experience. It is an effort to reveal underlying princi- 
ples. This requires an analytic separation of related processes from the 
web of human relations. A social problem always raises the question of 
how to do something. Such a problem requires for its solution the utiliza- 
tion of the findings of the various sciences that undertake the analysis of 
this segment of reality. The organization and integration of the various 
scientific techniques and principles that aid in the solution of a certain 
type of practical problem is a technology. The solution of problems of 
the social order depends upon the perfecting of adequate technologies. 
The only way in which an “applied economics” can be defended is by tak- 
ing the position that theoretical economics is the only and all-inclusive 
social science. 

E. B. REUTER 


University or Iowa 


Das Dorf als soziales Gebilde. Heft 1. Der Beitrage zur Beziehungs- 
lehre. Herausgegeben von LEOPOLD VON WiksE. Miinchen und 
Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1928. Pp. viii+- 
80. RM. 6. 
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If more of these supplementary issues to the Cologne sociological 
journal follow the one now under review, and if more fruitful classifi- 
cation of relationships and their interaction develops through similar 
studies, it seems lixely that von Wiese’s methodology, laid down in his 
work on general sociology (Soziologie als Beziehungslehre ), will be proved 
productive and of explanatory value (in the “How?” sense), which is the 
cardinal test any method or system must meet, no matter how logically 
self-consistent and otherwise plausible it may be. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal appears an article, “Sargasso 
Iceberg,” which makes use of much of the material found in this sym- 
posium, a symposium which is a product of a seminar in rural sociology 
at the University of Cologne. In the spring of 1927, during the Easter 
holidays, von Wiese’s seminar, of which the writer was a member, jour- 
neyed to a group of little villages in the vicinity of Kreuznach, near the 
Saar province, there to study intensively the relationships obtaining in 
village life. There were about thirty students, scattered among eighteen 
or twenty villages. The study had been carefully prepared for by instruc- 
tion in the seminar sessions of the preceding month or six weeks, and each 
student knew what was expected of him. Each had a question-schedule, 
which was intended more as a guide than for actual use in interviews, etc. 
After three or four days of study, the whole group came together for an 
exchange of experiences and for mapping out the remainder of the time 
available. The meeting was a sort of glorified seminar session, with sev- 
eral pastors, some children of peasant families, and others present. The 
gathering proved intensely stimulating and instructive, and we all went 
back to our villages resolved to make the most of the time remaining. 
When we returned to Cologne, several seminar periods were spent in go- 
ing over the material, and then a group of students were delegated by 
Professor von Wiese to work up the common fund of material under the 
following headings, although he took upon himself the task of writing the 
introductory chapter: i, “The Problem of a Sociology of the Village”; ii, 
“Extra-Sociological Bases”; iii, “Person and Individuality”; iv, “The 
Neighbor-Relationship”; v, “Categorical and Personal Distance”; vi, 
“Attitudes and Modes of Behavior”; vii, “Family Relationships; Sexual 
Relationships”; viii, “The Village as a Life-Community”; ix, “Toward 
a Bibliography of the Village as a Social Plurality-Pattern.” 

Chapters i, iv, v, and vii are perhaps the best, if any must be singled 
out. The bibliography is good, especially in organization, and in general 
it may be said that the method used “panned out.” Wherever there seems 
some doubt as to the relevance of the material or the treatment, the re- 
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viewer has reserved judgment in view of the fact that it is a student sym- 
posium and that the part of von Wiese’s sociology to which this study di- 
rectly applies is not yet published. It will appear in April or May as the 
Gebildelehre, complement to the Beziehungslehre (see Small’s favorable 
review of the latter in the Journal, XX XI, 87-89). 

All in all, one must say that the followers of Simmel have here given 
some instances of “getting down to cases” which should prove suggestive 
and illuminating. 

HowarbD BECKER 

University oF CHICAGO 


Problems of the Family. By W1LLysTINE GoopDsELL. New York: 
Century Co., 1928. Pp. x-+-474. $3.50. 


This recent addition to Ross’s series is partly a summary of the au- 
thor’s earlier work and partly an expansion of the last two or three chap- 
ters of that volume. It is frankly a textbook and not an original contribu- 
tion to new knowledge. Only about one-fifth of the book is given to the 
evolutionary or historic aspects of the family. The author’s intention was 
evidently to emphasize contemporary domestic problems. Nevertheless 
the space devoted to the primitive family appears too slight to carry out 
the author’s expressly stated purpose to gain, through the study of the 
family institution in its historical evolution, help for understanding and 
appreciating the enormous importance of the family in ancient and mod- 
ern civilization. 

Space allotted to current problems of the family reveals the author’s 
turn of mind. For example, the topic “women” occupies the largest 
amount of space in the index and is obviously uppermost in the author’s 
mind at all times. She is sympathetic to careers for trained women; she 
criticizes attacks on women’s colleges as sink holes for marriage; she is 
soundly conservative on divorce and the permanence of monogamy. 
Problems like prostitution, illegitimacy, and marital relations are dis- 
cussed in the plainest language. There is an excellent section on working 
mothers and public aid to mothers, and a fair-minded discussion of birth 
control in all its aspects. The section on unemployment for the family is 
sketchy. Here and there exaggeration occurs: for example, a characteri- 
zation of the factory system as at first, a “gigantic monster devouring 
men, women, and children.” Feministic bias appears occasionally, as, for 
example, the dogmatic statement that more divorces for adultery are 
granted to husbands than to wives “because women are slower than men 
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to reveal the unfaithfulness of their mates.’’ References to important 
contributions to family literature like those of Margold, Wilfred Lay, 
and Mowrer are conspicuously absent. 

The author’s method is largely exposition through analysis and sta- 
tistics, with a proper balancing of pros and cons on most of the problems. 
Much greater vividness would have been attained by the addition of a 
few well-selected cases of family behavior, such, for example, as Miss 
Van Waters or Mrs. Wembridge could have contributed. 

The author reveals her essential liberalism in accepting the prospec- 
tive permanence of family life while at the same time sketching out the 
reforms in law, economics, and education which would make for more 
successful family life. The closing sentences of the volume give the key- 
note to the whole: “This family of the future may combine the unity and 
permanence of the old-time family with sympathetic comradeship and 
deep emotional satisfactions that give joy to life and in which too often 
the family relations of the past were lacking. Not authority, but com- 
prehending love, will prove the cement of the family that is to be.” 


ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Contemporary Economic Thought. By Paut T. Homan. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1928. Pp. x-+-468. 


While so-called gateway or orientation courses in the social sciences 
are of undoubted value at the beginning of a college student’s course, in- 
tegration courses toward the end are of at least equal value. Without 
bearing any such implication either in its title or in the arrangement of its 
material, Professor Homan’s book serves such an integrating purpose. It 
is a series of personal studies embodying the points of view, methods, and 
conclusions of five major economists selected with the idea of presenting 
as many sides as possible of diversities in current economic theory. Ap 
parently the five men selected, namely, J. B. Clark, Veblen, Alfred Mar- 
shall, J. A. Hobson, and Wesley Mitchell, were chosen because they illus- 
trated a wider diversity of thought than any other economists in the Eng- 
lish or American group. Of necessity, then, the author’s approach had to 
be eclectic and in the nature of an enveloping strategy. Every reader will 
be inclined to resent the omission of outstanding economists like Pigou, 
Pareto, Schmoller, Sombart, Schumpeter, and Gide, but the author frank- 
ly admits that he was arbitrary in picking his five men to suit his particu- 
lar purposes. The sociologist will be interested in the book chiefly be 
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cause of the manifest growing solidarity between economics, psychology, 
and sociology. The institutional approach and the resulting integration 
of the social sciences is clear in nearly every one of the five cases studied 
by Professor Homan. It appears in J. B. Clark’s use of Spencer’s organic 
theory, in Veblen’s instinct psychology and his institutionalism; Marshall 
also appears as an organicist; Mitchell reveals the fine hand of McDou- 
gall, Thorndike, Graham Wallas, and the behaviorists; Hobson, the eco- 
nomic theorist of the middle class, takes his point of departure from the 
field of practical sociology or social reform. Mitchell’s loose definition of 
economics as “a science of human behavior engaged in examining the 
structure and functioning of the institutions through which economic ac- 
tivity takes place” sounds strangely sociological in both content and ter- 
minology. Perhaps it is the perception of these cross-winds of psychology 
and sociology that brings Professor Homan to consider what he calls “the 
present impasse” in economics. In any event, apparently the same move- 
ment is going on within economics with which we are familiar in sociolo- 
gy, namely, the getting away from the search for sweeping generalizations 
and the turning of our energies toward “finding by what chain of circum- 
stances our present institutions came into being, how they at present work 
in detail, whither they are carrying us, and by what means and to what 
ends we can direct their future development.” All in all, this work is to 
be commended as an excellent cross-section of current economic science 
and as a bit of sound, scholarly exposition. 
ArTHUuR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Source Book for Social Psychology. By Kimspatt Younc. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 844. $4.25. 

This source book on social psychology is composed of 228 selections 
arranged in six parts with a total of twenty-five chapters. Each chapter 
has a short introduction by the author, a selected bibliography, and as- 
signments for classroom work. The whole occupies 844 pages, including 
an index. The utility of its get-up is therefore of the approved manner. 

As to the nature of the contents, it may be said that the scope is ex- 
tensive: social behavior, original nature, the learning process, person- 
ality studies, group psychology, social attitudes, leadership, prestige, 
crowds and collective action, public opinion, etc. In fact the selections 
are from almost every field that could lay claim to being called social 
psychology. I should have included more material from abnormal psy- 
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chology (there are some selections from this field, bearing largely on per- 
sonality), but this is my particular bias. It is quite open to question how 
much abnormal behavior may be a part of the study of social psycholo- 
gy. My guess is that more and more of such material will be used in so- 
cial psychology. 

Some readers will think Professor Young’s selections are of su_h a 
range as to make his book a source book for sociology rather than for so- 
cial psychology. Indeed, I have several times heard such comment. This 
is an interesting question. Certainly to many sociology is group behavior, 
and hence a psychology. But it seems to the reviewer that sociology is 
much broader and deals with culture which may include little or no psy- 
chology. Professor Young’s view is that “the social process deals with 
three variables—social groups, culture patterns, and individual organ- 
isms. Social psychology treats largely the first of these; sociology, the 
second; and physiology and psychology, the third.” 

Others who think the scope of the book is too broad are probably 
adherents of some particular view or school with a passion for consistency 
and unity. Professor Young seems to ride no particular hobby. What is 
social psychology? It is largely unmade as yet, and it cannot be said 
what its future will be. Perhaps as good an answer as any is that social 
psychology is what the social psychologists are doing (and not any par- 
ticular one). 

This collection of readings does have more of a sociological air than 
a psychological, which seems to me as it should be. For the social-psy- 
chological behavior of individuals must be described largely in cultural 
rather than in psychological terms, if done well. On the other hand, very 
few of the readings have a scientific air. Records of experiment or of ac- 
curate measurement are rare in the collection. This is most certainly due 
to the status of the science, and let us hope to its youth. On the other 


hand the readings are generally very interesting. 
F. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


History of the First International. By G. M. Stextorr. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by EpEN and Crepar Pau. New 
York: International Publishers, 1928. Pp. xi+-463. $3.50. 
The present work is the most comprehensive, though not the most 

voluminous, history of the First International yet published. The pre- 

vious writers on the subject, Postgate, Dutt, Guillaume, and Jaeckh, are 
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all incomplete or unsatisfactory in some other respect, and Stekloff’s book 
may be regarded as the definitive history of the most extensive program 
of social regeneration ever contemplated by any institution except the 
Christian church. 

It must be remembered that there never existed any organization 
calling itself the First International. The title, naturally, was coined by a 
subsequent generation. However, it is a name almost universally used 
in referring to the body which called itself the International Working- 
men’s Association. 

The book is in two parts. Part I is devoted to the forerunners of the 
International, being detailed about Chartism and subsequent movements 
up to the founding of the I. W. A. in London in 1864. It carries the his- 
tory through the various international congresses down to and including 
the Hague Congress; that is, to the end of the year 1872. The most im- 
portant matter in this section is the ideological struggle between Marx 
and Bakunin for leadership in the movement. 

Part II deals with the history of the period subsequent to the split 
at the Hague. It follows the Marxist International down to its disband- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1876. It then takes up the Bakuninist or Anarch- 
ist International, which, after the demise of the Marxist International, 
called itself the International Workingmen’s Association down to its own 
death in 1881. 

Numerous and complete reference notes are printed at the end of 
the volume. There is a good bibliography, which, however, lacks certain 
items available in the American Bureau of Industrial Relations at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and in the Crerar Library in Chicago. To these Stekloff 
has not had access. The Index, so necessary in a work of this sort, seems 
to be complete as to page references but important headings are not al- 
ways sufficiently subdivided. An Appendix gives the Address, Preamble, 
and Provisional Rules of the International Workingmen’s Association 
and the names of the Central Provisional Council. 

Lyrorp P. Epwarps 

St. StepHEN’s COLLEGE 


The Inquiring Mind. By ZecHartAH CHAFEE, JR. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. x+276. $2.50. 

In this volume the author of Freedom of Speech has brought together 

a somewhat motley collection of popular essays and book reviews dealing 

chiefly with liberty of discussion, sedition laws, and various phases of the 
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relation of the individual and of dissenting minorities to state authority. 
Many of the articles were originally published in the American Mercury, 
the New Republic, the Nation, the Harvard Law Review, the New York 
World, and the New York Evening Post. The topics range from “Free- 
dom of Speech and States’ Rights” to “The British Empire.” Despite the 
variety of themes, a groundwork is laid in the opening essay, “The In- 
quiring Mind,” which provides a measure of unity for the rest of the book. 
Only through an abundance of inquiring minds among the masses of the 
people, the author maintains, can the baffling problems of American 
democracy be solved. The question “How can we generate inquiring 
minds?” is not asked. Professor Chafee, true to his legalistic training and 
interest, is absorbed with the juridical framework and constitutional lim- 
its within which the “inquiring mind” is to have scope to function, not 
with the problem of how social intelligence may be created and lethargic 
publics stimulated into resourceful action. 

Freedom of speech, it is often said, is the one thing on which all fair 
men can agree. Professor Chafee is its able champion, and his views as 
here expressed will meet the approval of all liberals. But it is a mistake 
to suppose, as liberals sometimes do, that resting and preserving le- 
gal bulwarks to safeguard liberty of discussion will automatically bring 
about, in good season, an order in which “inquiring minds” will prevail. 
Such bulwarks serve to minimize the friction and violence accompanying 
social movement; they do not forthwith elevate them to a rational plane. 

The Milwaukee Leader case, the California I.W.W. injunction, the 
Gitlow case, the railway shop strike injunction of 1922, and others treat- 
ed have significance not only in their relation to civil liberties but also as 
manifestations of social movements, conflicts, the processes of public 
opinion. Had the author chosen to view them in the latter, as well as in 
the former, context, this book would hold more interest for students of 
society. 

D. CLARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


America and the New Poland. By H. H. FisHer, with the collabo- 
ration of SIDNEY Brooks. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. xxviii-+-403. $3.50. 
This book will interest many sociologists. 
For one thing, here is a fairly detailed description of how nationalism 
and the nationalistic sentiment has developed in Poland. In the first part 
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the author tells the story of the development of Polish nationalism, of the 
early nationhood of Poland, of its later partition and its disentegration 
as a political entity; and then of the emergence of nationalistic sentiment, 
first among the nobility and latterly among the folk, of the fight for na- 
tional autonomy, the struggle during the World War, and of the final 
emergence of Poland as a political state and self-conscious nation. 

One gets insight into the characteristic of a nationality group suffer- 
ing from an “oppression psychosis”—its sensitivity, its ethnocentrism, 
its high estimate of its own values such as language, religion, literature, 
and history, its hypersensitive attitude toward its critics, and its serious 
and solemn view of its réle and destiny, coupled with the tendencies to- 
ward factional strife, internal dissensions, and conflicts. 

A further basis for sociological interest in the volume is that it de- 
scribes concretely a social order in chaos, confusion, and disorganization. 

During the war Poland was disorganized. The social order was dis- 
turbed by the misery of the masses, the conflict of classes, and the war 
between the Poles and the minority groups, chief of which were the Jews. 
These conflicts were intensified and complicated by the almost complete 
disorganization of industry and commerce. 

The second part of the volume is an interesting description of the 
emergence of Poland as a relatively stable society. The story of how Po- 
land was given first aid financially and economically and of the revictual- 
ization of the country, the feeding of the children, and the fight against 
disease are told in detail. 

The book is well written and readable. It has a carefully selected 
bibliography and an index. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Constructive Citizenship. By L. P. Jacxs. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. viii+-300. 
$2.00. 

The genial editor of the Hibbert Journal not only is wise but has the 
added virtue of being able to express his wisdom felicitously. This pres- 
ent volume contains the course of Stevenson Lectures on Citizenship de- 
livered at the University of Glasgow a year ago. Every young sociologist 
ought to read it as an antidote, on the one hand, to “the silly cult of hap- 
piness,” and on the other to the jaundiced social pathology of Veblen, 
Bertrand Russell, and other despairing critics of modern industrial civili- 
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zation. While Jacks is not blind to certain losses through modern indus- 
trialism (such as lost personal skill), yet he finds those losses more than 
compensated for by certain virtues of industrialism such as co-operation, 
good will, “unforced willingness,” and fiduciary institutions. In rejecting 
a program originating in despair he supports a program of constructive 
meliorism, basing it upon the enormous fund of vitality in the social or- 
ganism and expressing it “in terms of giving impulse to goods rather than 
in terms of putting ‘stops’ to evils.” That is, his program calls for the 
improvement of industrial civilization and character instead of destroy- 
ing them. The conditions for a high civilization include the greatest skill 
of the greatest number, the manifestation of social valor, co-operation, 
and long-range thinking. Such a civilization is possible “only on the con- 
dition that the whole body of the citizens, and not a section of them only, 
are willing to share in the labor of maintaining it, in the high tensions 
created by the forces that would pull it down. If we look upon our citi- 
zenship as merely entitling us to a share of the good things that happen 
to be going, we are taking sides with the forces that retard the progress 
of the human race. Progress means that you are extending the sense of 
responsibility to those who lacked it before, and are deepening it in those 
who have it already.” 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


American Inquisitors. A Commentary on Dayton and Chicago. 
By WALTER LippMANN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. viii+-120. $1.25. 

Walter Lippmann has in these lectures forsaken the standpoint of 
the analyist of public opinion and furnished us with a document to be 
perused by the student of this phenomenon. He has undertaken to evalu- 
ate the keenest rationalizations which may be invented to justify the 
cases of those who want to prevent public money from being spent for 
anything but patriotic and religious fundamentalism. Socrates, Jefferson, 
Bryan, and a school-teacher talk it over, and the upshot is that Mr. Lipp- 
mann (in person, having doffed the Socratic disguise) says, “Whoever the 
sovereign, the program of liberty is to deprive him of arbitrary and ab- 
solute power. In our age the power of majorities tends to become arbi- 
trary and absolute. And therefore it may well be that to limit the power 
of majorities, to dispute their moral authority, to deflect their impact, t 
dissolve their force, is now the most important task of those who care for 
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liberty.” He wants the school-teachers to understand the nature of the 
transitional stage through which we are passing. 

Thus does Mr. Lippmann editorialize. The world may be the rich- 
er in maxims of political ethics if Lippmann continues in this vein; it sure- 
ly will be poorer in understanding of the obscure processes which are 
working upon the body politic, and which in times past he has helped to 
illuminate. 

Haroitp D. LAsswELi 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sovereignty. A Study of a Contemporary Political Notion. By 
Paut W. Warp. London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 
1928. Pp. vi+2o1. 

This monograph is an excellent example of how the spirit of John 
Dewey has permeated the minds of the oncoming generation of political 
theorists. Dr. Ward handles sovereignty as a concept which has played 
important rdles in successive phases of western European culture. After 
a succinct and scholarly résumé of the pertinent material comes not a 
rigorous defense of some more or less novel re-definition of the concept— 
as one would have anticipated from the last and all previous genera- 
tions—but a statement that the word ought to be dropped. It is so en- 
cumbered with propagandist connotations, so full of absolutistic innuen- 
do, that it ought to be scrapped in the interest of experimental thinking 
about the results of organizing authority in different ways in various 
situations. 

If there is any objection to be raised against Dr. Ward’s little book, 
it is that its historical summary hasn’t much news for the technical schol- 
ar, and that its concluding appeal has been made in general terms by 
many others since Dewey himself began making the point. What’s 
wanted now is a contribution to the creative problem of transforming 
Dewey’s instrumentalist position into something more than a convenient 
method of burning over the ground and ridding it of old underbrush. 


Harotp D. 


University oF CHICAGO 


A Financial History of the American Automobile Industry. By 
LAWRENCE H. SELTZER, Pu.D. (Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, College of the City of Detroit). Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xxii-+-297. $3.00. 
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This book, like the two that have recently been offered by Seligman 
and Epstein, analyzes a phase of automobile economy. 

According to our author, economic theory, in its enthusiasm for the- 
oretical uniformity and consistency, has often escaped from the more em- 
pirical channels cut by some of the classical economists (see p. 237) in 
the use of such concepts as “capital,” “risk,” and “profits.” It is there- 
fore pertinent to test these concepts by empirical studies of the actual 
processes that can be observed in contemporary industry. The specific 
question which he has put is therefore: “Given the existing organization 
of industry, and given a new important product, how have the producers 
of this product come to command the resources for its extensive produc- 
tion?” 

After establishing a setting by sketching the history of the automo- 
bile industry with some of its social and economic implications, the au- 
thor proceeds to detail the financial history of eight of the more promi- 
nent companies, with especial detail in the case of the Ford and General 
Motors Corporation. He finds that, although the automobile was a new 
product, it was new only in the sense that it assembled in a new combina- 
tion techniques which already existed in other industries, notably, the 
manufacture of carriages, sewing machines, and guns. These and other 
facts cited tend to challenge some of the easy generalizations which have 
been current concerning the general principles of the mobility of capital. 

Without engaging in a criticism of the economic principles involved, 
it is only necessary to say that to the sociologist as such this book is of 
analogical rather than immediate interest and value. It is above all an 
illustration of the trend toward the study of concrete processes and situa- 
tions. 

Joun H. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Race and Civilization. By FrrepricH Hertz. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1928. Pp. xii+-328. 18s. net. 

This is a book which admirably illustrates the lack of working con- 
tacts and of co-ordination between American and European scholars. It 
treats of the same subject as Professor Hankins’ The Racial Basic of Civ- 
ilization. Not only does it treat the same subject and cite many of the 
same authorities, but it reaches exactly similar conclusions. Moreover, 
the German edition of the book was published in the same year as Dr. 
Hankins’ book. Yet Dr. Hertz knew nothing of Dr. Hankins’ work, and 
Dr. Hankins apparently knew nothing of Dr. Hertz’s. The English edi- 
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tion was published early in 1928 by Kegan Paul in London and by the 
Macmillan Company in New York. The translation is excellent and easi- 
ly readable. The whole social problem of racial inequalities and contacts 
is treated illuminatingly with the same detachment and scientific spirit 
which pervades Professor Hankins’ work. While the two books in a way 
supplement each other, yet one cannot but regret that there is such entire 
lack of co-ordination and contact between men working along similar 
lines in different countries. I might add that Dr. Hertz is a councilor in 
the foreign office of the Austrian government. I found him with his table 
piled high with American periodicals and books. Yet he had not heard of 
Dr. Hankins’ work. He was quite familiar, however, with the works of 
our Nordic enthusiasts, such as Lothrop Stoddard and the rest. The Eng- 
lish translation is included in the International Library of Psychology, 


Philosophy, and Scientific Method. 
Cuares A. ELL woop 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


The Grain Trade during ihe World War. By FRANK M. SURFACE. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xxviii+-679. $6.00. 

While it may be claimed that the grain trade during the war was in 
an abnormal state, one gleans from the factual account in the book under 
consideration that it offers a sort of laboratory experiment for studies of 
much more imaginative nature into the organization of the world for 
trade. Every laboratory experiment presents an abnormal state, or at 
least an extraordinary state. The war-time grain market was peculiar in 
that demand was assured for all grain produced, in the United States and 
Canada, at least. On the basis of this unlimited demand, supported by 
practically unlimited credit behind the buyers, a monopolistic control 
was instituted by the government. This control took the form of estab- 
lishing certainty at every possible link in the distribution chain. Given 
an established price for No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat at Chicago, the 
grain market of the world was stabilized around that one index. In the 
period of uncertainty preceding the establishment of this control, accord- 
ing to the account, every link in the elaborate chain demanded a higher 
profit to protect itself against the exigencies of the morrow. With cer- 
tainty given, this margin was reduced to a minimum at every point. It is 
further of interest that while there may have been the threat of police 
control back of it all, the actual device used for control was simply that of 
price, 
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The author, himself economist to the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, has presented in various appendixes the documents and other official 
data of the administration. The book is primarily a narrative. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HuGHEs 


McGItx UNIVERSITY 


The People of the Twilight. By DIAMOND JENNEsSS. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x-+247. $3.00. 


The People of the Twilight is the story of an anthropologist’s life 
among the Eskimos of the Arctic coast, a story clear in its simplicity and 
one passing before the reader’s eye with the speed and vividness of a mo- 
tion picture. Dr. Jenness, who gives us his personal narrative, is an out- 
standing ethnologist, one who has experienced the problems and adven- 
ture of engaging in scientific research among primitive peoples in the 
Melanesian islands of the South Pacific, as well as on our northern lit- 
toral. 

The book has the happy quality of expressing a man’s emotional re- 
actions to the Arctic environment in such a way that the question of sin- 
cerity never rises to the reader’s mind, a consideration too often demand- 
ed by Arctic literature when men, suffering from fierce emotional drives, 
determine to build for the reader the picture of a segregated fragment of 
the universe which has the effect of being either supremely treacherous 
for the wandering Nordic, or too friendly. Dr. Jenness lived for several 
years among the Eskimos of the vicinity of Coronation Gulf, being adopt- 
ed as a son into a native family with whom he lived for an entire year. 
His travels and hardships with these people, the development of a mutual 
understanding culminating in his farewell to his friends for whose future 
safety he fears because of the dangers of an encroaching civilization, gives 
us one of the most sympathetic stories which have come out of the North. 
The drawings by Claude Johnson lend a further attraction to this volume. 


C. B. Oscoop 


The Social Theories of L.T. Hobhouse. By Hucu Carter, Pu.D. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 
ix+137. Price, $1.50. 

This is the story of how a vigorous, rationalist, philosophic mind, dis- 
satisfied with the current misinterpretations of evolutionary theories, 
turned to a factual examination of the evolutionary process itself and its 
bearing on human progress and political liberalism. Dr. Carter follows 
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somewhat the chronological method and begins his analysis with Hob- 
house’s studies of mind in evolution and then proceeds along to his more 
recent work on morals in evolution. He points out that the main reason 
why Hobhouse is not better known in the United States is that his work 
is usually identified with the field of philosophy, and concludes that his 
greatest contribution is in the field of social ethics. On the whole, this 
study is slight in content and outlook compared, for example, with Spyk- 
man’s volume on Simmel. It reveals an honest, faithful reading and analy- 
sis of Hobhouse’s writings, but with no trace of the style, for example, 
made popular by Maurois, Strachey, and others, or the literary quality of 
such a recent work as Dr. Phelan’s Social Philosophy of William Morris. 
The author shows some critical judgment, for example, on the abuse of 
the comparative method, on Hobhouse’s overemphasis of man’s rational- 
ity, his acceptance of the McDougall instinct psychology, and his dichoto- 
mizing human motives. The bibliography is adequate, particularly in its 
inclusion of weighted reviews of the writings of Hobhouse. But in such a 
work as this the omission of an index is a capital offense. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Economic History of Europe in Modern Times. By MELvIN H. 
KNIGHT, HARRY ELMER BARNES, and FELIX FLUGEL. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xii4--257-808. $3.75. 
The account here given of the various commercial and industrial rev- 
olutions differs from the ordinary accounts in a number of respects. One 
of the most important is the organization of the material about the con- 
ception that these so-called revolutions consist in a single series of changes 
in relation to a world-market. Apart from the staple value of a well- 
written account of the chief economic developments of modern times, it 
is worth our while to read an account from this particular point of view. 
The emphasis is on the relationships of trading communities to one an- 
other. The industrial revolution in a given country is not considered as 
something in itself, but as part of a process which proceeds in each coun- 
try in different ways and at different times, to be sure, but not in isolation. 
Considerable mention is made of the réle of the joint-stock company 
in modern commerce and industry. The joint-stock company movement 
coincides with a change from trade in the form of occasional adventure 
voyages undertaken by a small group to a regular succession of voyages 
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backed by a large number of people. The individual voyage and the indi- 
vidual lender became lost in the stream of commerce and a flow of de- 


personalized credit. 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HuGHEs 


UNIVERSITY 


The Tendency of History. By HENry Apams. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. iv+175. $1.50. 

This volume is a reprint of part of the Degeneration of the Demo- 
cratic Dogma, published in 1919. Without any introduction or explana- 
tion, three chapters have been taken verbatim from the original book and 
printed separately. It is hard to see why this has been done. The par- 
ent volume was not large and the present truncated portion is difficult to 
understand when separated from the rest. The three chapters in the pres- 
ent book present the dilemma that bothered Adams in constructing a 
philosophy of history. Natural science, says Adams, teaches that the 
universe is running down—is tending toward a condition of coldness and 
death. Social science, on the contrary, teaches, or assumes, an endless 
development, progress, or evolution toward a better condition. Adams 
wishes to smash this last idea and so reconcile the teaching of social 
science with that of natural science. 

The dilemma is not quite so evident today. It would seem that evi- 
dence exists, or at least is suspected to exist, of a process opposite to 
that toward maximum entropy. In other words, the physical world is 
suspected of regenerating itself—at least in some degree—at the same 
time that it is degenerating. There may be two processes at work instead 
of only one as Adams believed. 

However, the real criticism of Adams runs to the effect that his di- 
lemma, even though it exists, is millions of years in the future. Whether, 
after millions of years, this world is to be a frozen desert or a terrestrial 
paradise, is a matter too remote and speculative for either physical or 
social scientists to bother about. 

Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


Essai d’introduction critique a étude de l'économie primitive. Les 
théories de K. Buecher et lV ethnologie moderne. By O. LEROY. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1925. Pp. xii+-136. Fr. 20. 

The statement of primitive economics made by Karl Biicher has been 
the accepted formulation now for a generation, despite its obvious short- 
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comings. Again and again scholars have subjected it to careful examina- 
tion and have pronounced it inaccurate and untrustworthy. But it has 
been difficult to diminish its esteem. Perhaps this is because it is a gen- 
eral survey of the sort that fits in with the old-fashioned, but still current, 
doctrines of social evolution. 

Leroy has once more undertaken the task of demolishing the whole 
picture, the entire evolutionary scheme, built up by Biicher from a large 
assortment of facts, misshaped by the preconceptions of the time. 

The art of understanding Biicher it appears, is to invert him. Leroy 
takes up in some detail Biicher’s treatment of various aspects of primitive 
economic life—property, egoism, the division of labor, trade, the domes- 
tication of animals, and social structure—in its relation to economic en- 
deavor. He shows how Biicher misunderstood the nature of the problems 
and the facts of the case, and was so hampered by his preconceptions that 
even when he was right (and on some points he was) he reached his con- 
clusions erroneously. 

The book is little more than a detailed criticism of Biicher. The 
more difficult task of restating the problems of reconstruction, he does 


not attempt. 
Maurice GREER SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Sozialpsychologie im Auslande. By L. H. Ap. Gecx. Berlin: Ferd. 

Dummlers, 1928. Pp. viii-+-120. M. 4.50. 

To read all the literature in a growing discipline like social psycholo- 
gy is difficult, particularly when so much is written in foreign languages 
and is not easily accessible. To meet this situation Dr. Geck has en- 
deavored to present, for the benefit of his German colleagues, the state 
of social psychology in countries other than Germany. Predominant at- 
tention is given to the United States, England, France, and Italy. The 
procedure is very simple: to present brief selections from the writings of 
leading social psychologists, with a very scanty interpolation by Dr. 
Geck. Nothing is done in the way of evaluation or critical comparison. 
The treatment of the authors is by no means properly weighted; for in- 
stance, a very inadequate discussion is given ‘to Cooley, Thomas, and 
Mead in the American section. Not all important writers are included. 
One misses Hobhouse in the English group; in the French group, Davy, 
Blondel, Halbwachs, Mauss, Ouy; in the American group, Balz, Weiss, 
Washburn. Despite these shortcomings the book presents an accurate, if 
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not detailed, picture of social psychology in non-German lands, and 
should prove to be quite valuable as a reference work. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Health and Wealth. A Survey of the Economics of World Health. 
By Louts I. Dustin, PH.D. (Statistician, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company). New York: Harper & Bros., 1928. 
Pp. xvi+ 361. 

This volume is a series of fifteen essays dealing with the various as- 
pects of public health. Dr. Dublin himself gives an accurate characteri- 
zation of these essays: “They trace the recent trends in the principal 
diseases and conditions and outline the possibility of prolonging human 
life. In addition they consider a number of important demographic prob- 
lems such as the vitality of our race stocks, the development of the fam- 
ily, the rate of natural increase, and other aspects of the population ques- 
tion. Through them all runs the thread of the economic value of human 
life” (p. vi). 

The following topics receive treatment in the book: the economics 
of world health, the cost of medical service, the cost of neglecting the 
health of children, problems of heart disease and tuberculosis, the chance 
of death from cancer, old age, the American family, the true rate of nat- 
ural increase, birth control and the population problem, the education of 
women for homemaking and careers, the population problem among Ne- 
groes, the health of workers, prohibition and public health, and the pos- 
sibility of prolonging human life. 

Each of the problems discussed is buttressed with a mass of verified 
statistical data, interpreted with lucidity and insight. Students of the Ne- 
gro will find the essay on “Life, Death, and the Negro” of special interest. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Campus: A Study of Contemporary Undergraduate Life in 
the American University. By RoBERT CooLEy ANGELL. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+-239. $2.50. 

American sociology has had its principal sources in our universities, 
but curiously few serious sociological studies of American university life 
have appeared. Few sociologists have applied their science to the inter- 
pretation of the social milieu closest to hand. Professor Angell ventures 
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where others have not dared, and produces a sociological interpretation of 
university life based upon his own experience as undergraduate and 
teacher. 

His aim is to present a “sympathetic” but “truly scientific investiga- 
tion” of a limited phase of American university life. Student life in the 
colleges and graduate schools is eliminated from the field of the study. 
In fact, the book is a study of the undergraduate life at the University of 
Michigan. It contains fine insights, but seems to suffer from two fallacies, 
the fallacy of the familiar and the fallacy of the personal, which appear 
to limit the rigorous application of sociological technique to the investi- 
gation of the more important and the less obvious phases of student life. 

The book is a useful contribution to a field in which much sociologi- 
cal work remains to be done. 

MartIn Hayes BICKHAM 

Witmette, ILLrnors 


Industry and Politics. By Ricut Hon. Sir ALFRED Monn, Barr., 
LL.D., M.P. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927. Pp. 337. 


This volume of speeches and opinions represents to a certain extent 
the industrial and political biography of a “convinced and sincere indi- 
vidualist.” It includes a series of discussions in the field of trade, cur- 
rency, industry, unemployment, and the land question. Since Sir Alfred 
Mond left the Liberal party because of Lloyd George’s “Socialistic pro- 
gram,” one is not surprised to find a strong statement of what he consid- 
ers Socialism really to be and why it must fail. Incidentally, he brands 
Guild Socialism as far worse than orthodox State Socialism. All types of 
Socialism must fail, he thinks, because you can nationalize capital but 
not ability; you can have no freedom of the press; you must invoke con- 
scription of labor as well as limitation of population. These are old fa- 
miliar arguments, of course, but the régime of bolshevism has given them 
a hew mintage. The American reader will be particularly interested in the 
chapters on unemployment, copartnership, arbitration, and the applica- 
tion of science to industry. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Employee Stock Purchase in the United States. New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1928. Pp. xi+-245. 


In the main this work presents a history and a survey of its field. 
The author expresses what appear to the reviewer as the soundest and 
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most careful opinions yet made in a work on employee stock ownership, 
namely, that no amount of individual stock ownership would bring about 
any significant change in the relation of capital and labor. The collective 
action of labor concerns itself, not with management, but with wages and 
hours. The individual employee may partake of the capitalistic spirit by 
reason of clipping an occasional coupon; but experience does not show 
that he therefore ceases to be a wage-earner in fact and spirit. Just what 
the much-touted diffusion of ownership of the securities of corporations 
signifies is not altogether clear. It seems usually to result from a definite 
campaign initiated by the corporation management itself. As to control, 
the author suggests that increase in the number of small stockholders may 
even serve to concentrate control in the hands of the few remaining large 
stockholders. At any rate the whole matter is an interesting credit phe- 
nomenon, and is probably most significant in that connection. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HuGHEs 


UNIVERSITY 


Culture and Social Progress. By JOSEPH Kirk Fotsom. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-558. 

This is a textbook designed for use in elementary college courses in 
sociology. Like many of its competitors, there is to be found in its chap- 
ters considerable attention to questions of an ethical and practical char- 
acter. This is perhaps what is expected of the first course in sociology in 
many institutions, and certainly helps to make a course interesting to be- 
ginners. It may be argued, however, that it is a mistake to introduce stu- 
dents to sociology by presenting it as an ethical science. Similarly, one 
might raise the perennial question whether “progress” is a sociological 
problem. Certainly progress is a much-discussed theme, and it is equally 
certain that the way to make the discussion of progress as scientific as 
may be is to study progress as cultural change. 

The most valuable feature of this book is the remarkably clear ele- 
mentary statement of a psychological theory of the mechanism of culture 
transmission which the writer has formulated for his opening chapters. 
The volume is provided with various teaching helps in the form of ques- 
tions for discussion and reports, a bibliography, and special suggestions 
for supplementary readings which may be assigned with only a limited 


shelf of books available for the purpose. 
Fioyp N. Houst 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Birth-Control and Eugenics in the Light of Fundamental Ethical 
Principles. By CHARLES P. BRUEHL. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. Pp. iv-+-249. $2.25. 

This book purports to deal with birth control and eugenics in the 
light of fundamental ethical principles. These ethical principles are the 
traditional biases of the Catholic clergy. The treatment is an unenlight- 
ened and somewhat intemperate condemnation of certain scientific con- 
clusions, personal practices, and public policies not in harmony with the 
Catholic doctrine. Granting the point of view, the task is poorly executed. 
The presentation gives no reason to believe that the author is able to dis- 
tinguish between eugenics and social hygiene, or that he understands the 
relation of either to either the practice or the propaganda of birth control. 
The book is without literary merit; it is blatant, repetitious, diffuse, and 
unorganized. The only value or interest it has is as a document in the 
study of isolation in the modern world. It shows the incredibly extreme 
position into which the human mind can maneuver itself when it is pre- 
possessed with, and operates on, the basis of magical premises. 

E. B. REUTER 


University oF Iowa 


Creation by Evolution. A Consensus of Present-Day Knowledge 
as Set Forth by Leading Authorities in Non-Technical Lan- 
guage That All May Understand. Edited by Frances Ma- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 392. $5.00. 

This volume is a collection of essays presenting in a simple and non- 
technical way some of the evidence in support of the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. It is not intended for a scholarly audience. The essays contain 
nothing that has not been said previously and been said better by the 
same men. The volume is notable chiefly because of the group of emi- 
nent English and American scholars who were induced to contribute to it. 
There are essays by David Starr Jordan, Herbert Spencer Jennings, G. 
Elliot Smith, C. Lloyd Morgan, and other equally well-known men. The 
essays, without being inaccurate, are brief, inadequate, and written down 
to the level of a relatively illiterate audience. The editorial work is not 
competently done: there is a considerable amount of unnecessary repeti- 
tion. The book-making is fair; the index is adequate. 

E. B. REUTER 


University oF Iowa 
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Forest Folklore, Mythology, and Romance. By ALEXANDER Por- 
TEOUS. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 319. 

The author presents here a mass of folklore and folk stories dealing 
with forests and taken from a number of varied sources. He has a feeling 
for the poetry, the mystery, the romantic aspects of his subject, but little 
for the social significance. One impression that one gets from the book is 
that in any indigenous culture, bound closely to the soil, every object, 
every stone, every hillock and tree is so intimately known that it tends to 
acquire a personality of its own. Folk tales about natural objects seem to 
disappear, not only with the growth of science, but also with the growth 
of mobility. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 

CHICAGO 


Stammering: A Psychoanalytic Interpretation. By Isapor H. Cortat, 
M.D. New York and Washington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-68. 

In this monograph the claim is made that “stammering is not a speech de- 
fect, but a psychoneurosis.” The stammerer is one who is orally erotic. “He 
chews the words and luxuriates in their sounds, and this prolonged oral posses- 
sion tends to annihilate the word through compulsive repetition in the sucking 
and biting of syllables” (p. 10). The pleasure experienced is like that experi- 
enced in suckling; stammering is then a regression to the earliest level of child- 
hood—‘“the persistence of the infantile libido in the form of oral eroticism.” 
Treatment consists in establishing a proper relation between the oral libido de- 
velopment and the ego development. 


The American and German University. One Hundred Years of History. 
By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, President Emeritus of Western 
Reserve University and Adelbert College. New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1928. Pp. vi+-238. $2.25. 

The student of our academic heritage cannot well ignore this volume. 
Here we have told in a fascinating manner the story of the American student in 
the German university. In the last one hundred years there have been ten 
thousand of these students. Dr. Thwing describes these students, their inter- 
ests, ambitions, and work. The German university as an institution and the 
personalities and methods of the great teachers are interestingly described. 
American students, entering, as most of them did, the teaching profession have 
diffused a knowledge of German methods of work and teaching, and academic 
ideals, in the United States, and profoundly influenced the character of Amer- 
ican education. 


The Religious Development of Adolescents. By Oskar Kupxy. Trans- 
lated by Wirtt1am CrarKk Trow. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. x+-138. 
This volume is of interest to sociologists chiefly as an exhibit of a method 
of investigation—the method of using the spontaneous writings of individuals 
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as a source of information concerning their ideas and sentiments. The author 
has made use of diaries, autobiographies, and literary efforts of other kinds 
written by adolescents in a stucy of their religious experiences and the resulting 
transformation of ideas. Dr. Kupky takes for granted the essential validity of 
religious belief as defined by moderate theologians, and seeks to demonstrate on 
the basis of his materials that, for “the religious youth,” at any rate, religious 
development “ends in the conviction that inner tranquillity comes solely by 
yielding to God.” The process of religious development in the individual is, 
however, as our author shows, conditioned by the social and cultural environ- 


ment. 


England and America, Rivals in the American Revolution. By CLAUDE 
H. VAN Tyne, Head of the Department of History, University of 
Michigan. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-192. 


Here is history written with insight, a sense of humor, and literary charm. 
Professor Van Tyne sketches in these lectures delivered to English audiences 
the bases of the revolutionary siruggle and the réle that the various groups 
among the combatants played in this struggle. 

Incidentally, certain oft-punctured folk myths such as the unanimity of 
the Colonists’ support of the revolution, the self-sacrifice of the colonial sol- 
diery and merchants, and the dramatic nature of the revolutionary struggle are 
again exploded. But of course no one believes that this book or others like it 
will destroy the folk faith in the folk myths—particularly not in these latter 
days when the religion of nationalism is in flower. 


La Philosophie Morale de Josiah Royce. Essai sur Videalisme sociale aux 
Etats-Unis d’Amerique. By Moses JuDAH ARONSON. Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1927. Pp. xvi+-185. Paper, Fr. 25. 


Doctor Aronson appears to have been successful in bringing together in 
concise form several such contributions to general sociology found here and 
there in the philosophical writings of Royce. Such, for example, is his descrip- 
tion of the community as the product of a historical process (pp. 134-38). Of 
similar value is Royce’s description of a “community” as a group of those who 
have a common purpose, that is, who are devoted to a common cause. 

Any sociologist who is not overfamiliar with the voluminous writings of 
Royce may spend a profitable hour or two reading the eighty pages comprised 
in Part II of this little essay. 


Economic Institutions. By WiLLarp L. THorp. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 306. $1.50. ; 
An exposition of modern American economic activity, written in English 


simple enough for a Hearst paper, yet with the caution of a scholar. A very 
good popular account. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., B. W. Doyle, 
T. C. McCormick, and E. V. Stonequist, of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at end according to the classification 
in the January and July issues of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Are There Any Native Emotions ?—-Experimental work has never established 
the hypothesis that our emotional reactions are discriminable as distinct visceral re- 
action patterns corresponding to traditional names. On the contrary, we may enter- 
tain the possibility that there are no native patterns of visceral reactions, but that the 
patterning is acquired. On this conception, man is not born with definite patternings 
of his visceral responses worthy of being called distinct emotions. The most that he 
has in this direction are certain tissues, organs, and organ-systems capable of inter- 
acting in complicated ways. “Emotional” and “emotions” will still have validity and 
use in psychological description as generic terms, but “emotions” as visceral pattern 
reactions may survive only as socially determined constructs—J. F. Dashiell, Psy- 
chological Review, XXXV (July, 1928), 319-27. (1, 2, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Genealogy of a Drive for Illegitimate Heterosexual Relations.—In this 
case of a young male adult the origin of the drive for illegitimate sex relations proved 
to be the desire to return to the emotional state of dependence on his mother which 
he had enjoyed previous to weaning. The act of nursing was an early symbol of 
this state of dependence. Later in the life of the person there was a repression of this 
symbol and a substitution of a drive toward illegitimate sex acts. In all other similar 
cases analyzed since the one in question, the same general pattern was disclosed. Sex 
as disclosed in these cases appears to be merely a cover for infantile drives which 
have become unacceptable to the growing child because they are infantile. These 
true infantile drives have no connection during early infancy with real sexuality ex- 
cept that they concern parts of the body which later develop sex functions.—F. W. 
Dershimer, The Psychoanalytic Review, XV (April, 1928), 152-61. (I, 2, 4i x3) 


A Biochemical Approach to the Study of Personality.—The chemical determi- 
nations in this study were made at the University of Chicago in 1925-26, and at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, in 1926-27. The subjects were 39 under- 
graduate and 18 graduate men at the University of Chicago, and 303 children who 
passed through the behavior clinic of the Institute. Personality ratings included 
good-naturedness, perseverance, leadership, aggressiveness, and excitability. Correla- 
tion coefficients between .20 and .30 were found between chemical determinations 
and personality traits as follows: (1) acid excretions and lack of excitability; (2) 
submissiveness and larger amounts of acid excreted, with alkali reserve of the blood: 
(3) excitability and lack of creatinine. The results justify further experimentation — 
Gilbert J. Rich, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July—Septem- 


ber, 1928), 158-75. (I, 2, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Erethitic and Kolytic and Their Relation to the Processes of Excitation 
and Inhibition ——The processes of excitation and inhibition produce excitatory 
erethitic, inhibitory or kolytic, psychological types, based on the predominance 0 
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one or the other of these functions. (There is also a mixed type, representing a bal- 
ance of the functions.) These two types have been observed both among human be- 
ings and among dogs (Pavlov). The functions of excitation and inhibition are no 
doubt closely related to chemical, glandular, and metabolic activities of an obscure 
constitutional nature, but are increased by use and habit formation. The pathologi- 
cal extremes of these two types are the mania and the melancholia. The general 
trend of the erethitics is toward expression, and they are accessible and sociable. The 
kolytics are restrained and reserved. The types of Jordan, Jung, and Kretschmer 
may be explained by erethitic and kolytic tendencies——J. Ramsay Hunt, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 1928), 4.) 


The Incest Taboos.—No taboo, however ridiculous, lacks its generous supply 
of wholly unempirical justifications. Analysis shows that in the case of the incest 
taboo the explanation cannot lie in any intellectual process. Again, an anti-incest 
instinct as cause of an incest taboo is its own refutation. The housemate situation 
cannot account for this taboo, for many tribal customs contradict it. Moreover, 
Freud finds no natural instinct against incestuous behavior, but the opposite condi- 
tion; and he is supported by the reflex-conditioning theory of modern psychology. 
We must finally ask, What is there in human behavior and in the family situation to 
make the adults object to incest? Apes have no natural aversion against incest, but 
each mate jealously resists it. The apes show us our own emotional behavior with- 
out the superimposed conventions. Once we look upon our customs as the product 
of common human behavior elements we are on the road to understanding them.— 
George B. Vetter, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-Sep- 
tember, 1928), 232-40. (I, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Some Compensatory Mechanisms of the Negro.—Over 5,000 children, white 
and Negro, checked from a list of play activities those in which they had engaged 
the preceding week. Data were secured in three Kansas cities, on three different 
dates, and care was taken to get a fair sample. It was found that young Negro boys 
participated in boxing much more than did white boys. This is explained on social 


grounds. Boxing is one of the few fields in which the Negro can compete with the 
white on approximately equal terms. The frequent success of Negroes in amateur 
and professional boxing is not due to inherent physical superiority. It is easier to 
explain in terms of compensatory drive. Denied other fields of achievement and 
glory, boxing symbolizes mastery and recognition to the Negro.—Harvey C. Lehman 
and Paul A. Witty, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (April-June, 
1928), 28-37. (I, 2, 4; VI, 4.) T. C. McC. 


Play Interests as Evidence of Sex Differences in Aesthetic Appreciation.— 
Over 5,000 children in four Kansas towns were asked to check from a list of 200 
play activities those in which they had voluntarily engaged during the preceding 
week. This was done on three different dates. Only two activities of an aesthetic na- 
ture were more commonly participated in by boys than by girls, whereas twenty such 
activities were more frequently engaged in by the girls. Burk’s and Miner’s studies 
support these findings. Aesthetic appreciation is displayed by girls more frequently 
than by boys in (1) collection interests, (2) work interests, and (3) play interests. 
Santayana, Langfeld, and Buermeyer agree that appreciation of art is to a large ex- 
tent the outcome of sublimated desire. Girls engage in fewer activities than do boys, 
and in more activities within or near the home. Girls are more supervised and pro- 
tected than are boys. These forces operate to effect a greater need for sublimation 
of desire in girls. Hence the greater general aesthetic appreciation on the part of 
girls. It may be that women react less violently than men to thwarting. Cannon 
found that male cats are more restive when fastened than are females. The present 
writers have shown that girls are able to endure monotonous situations in their play 
behavior which would prove unendurable to boys. Thorndike concludes that only 38 
per cent of men reach or exceed the median woman in patience. But in some in- 
stances thwarting of males inevitably occurs. When it does and the circumstances 
are favorable, the result may be genuine artistic creation. This may be one factor 
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explaining the rarity of aesthetic achievement of a high order among women.—H. C. 
Lehman and P. A. Witty, American Journal of Psychology, XL (July, 1928), 449- 
T. C. McC. 


57. (1, 2,3, 4; TX, 4.) 


The Relation of Physical Constitution to General Intelligence, Social Intelli- 
gence, and Emotional Instability.—Studies show that the pyknic or macrosplanch- 
nic type tends toward circular or manic-depressive insanity and that the asthenic or 
microsplanchnic tends toward dementia praecox or schizophrenia. Also it seems 
probable that the pyknic is more unreserved emotionally than the asthenic. The 
present experiment investigates the relation of physique (i.e., morphologic index and 
Ht/Wt ratio) to (1) general intelligence, (2) emotional instability, and (3) social 
intelligence. (a) Anthropometric measurements were taken from the photographs of 
221 Columbia College Freshmen and used to calculate a morphologic index based 
upon that of Naccarati. These indices, together with the Ht/Wet ratios of the same 
group, were then correlated with the Thorndike Intelligence Examination scores 
made by 206, with the Social Intelligence Test scores made by 123, and with. the 
Woodworth Personal Data Sheet scores made by 151 members of the group. (b) 
Small and unreliable correlations ranging from .o5 and .10 (for Ht/Wt) and from 
—.o5 and .o7 (for M.I.) were obtained between Ht/Wt, M.I., and the other three 
variables. (c) The correlation between Ht/Wt and Social Intelligence Test might 
be curvilinear if calculated from a larger and less highly selected group.—H. E. Gar- 
rett and W. M. Kellogg, Journal of Experimental Psychology, XI (April, 1928), 
113-29. (I, 2, 4; IX, 1, 2.) T. C. McC. 


The Relation of the Intelligence of Preschool Children to the Occupation of 
Their Fathers.—In a study of children of preschool age recently made at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare, a group of 380 children, equally di- 
vided as to sex, and all between 18 and 54 months old, were given the Kuhlman Re- 
vision of the Binet tests twice, at an interval of six weeks. Both examinations show 
a steady decrease in the average I1.Q. of the children as we go down the scale of pa- 
ternal occupations. These findings were compared with the results reported in three 
other investigations: the Barr Scale values using the frequencies reported for the 
city of Minneapolis in the 1920 census, the distribution of Alpha scores for the white 
draft, and Haggerty and Nash’s study of elementary school children in New York 
state, excluding the farming group. The five curves show a general similarity which 
is surprising. It is not easy to understand how home conditions could serve as 4 
handicap to the two-year-old who is judged upon the basis of his response to such 
simple commands as “Throw the ball to me”; his ability to name simple objects, or 
to draw a rough circle with considerable help. The fact that children of different 
social classes show as great differences in their performance of these extremely simple 
tasks as they afterward manifest in regard to the relatively complex problems of 
later life affords strong evidence that the underlying factors are non-cumulative in 
their relative effect upon mental development, and lends support to the theory that 
under ordinary conditions of modern life, variations in mental growth are more di- 
rectly dependent upon innate factors than upon differences in post-natal opportunity 
or stimulation—Florence L. Goodenough, American Journal of Psychology, XL 
(April, 1928), 284-04. (1, 2, 3, 4.; IX, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Intelligence as the Capacity for Variability or Versatility of Response.—Our 
purpose is to consider a definition that may put intelligence in its place in systematic 
psychology. It is proposed to define intelligence as capacity for variability or versa- 
tility of response. Intelligence means more mistakes as well as more successful re- 
sponses. This definition is comprehensive of the factors involved in intelligence with- 
out including those which do not belong to it. It avoids the assumptions of teleolo- 
gy. It saves us from the doubtful statement that the more intelligent individual & 
better adapted than the less intelligent. The definition is independent of practical 
norms and results of the intelligence tests now in use. It is harmonious with the 
facts of biology or neurology. It is applicable in different systems of psychology. 
Variability or versatility is much more fundamental for our conception of intelli- 
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gence than has generally been recognized. From the reflex to the intelligent, from 
the most fixed we pass to the most variable or versatile—A. S. Edwards, Psycholog- 
ical Review, XXXV (May, 1928), 198-210. (I, 2.) ae Ge En 


The Illusion of Race.—The appearance of an English translation of Friedrich 
Hertz’s Race and Civilization (Kegan Paul) is a welcome te8timony to its influence 
in educating opinion on a long misguided problem. It supplies a guide through the 
whole mass of modern scientific and pseudo-scientific literature bearing on the race 
problem. Superficial and unscientific generalizations on race characters have been so 
fully in possession of the field that even good ethnologists have heedlessly manufac- 
tured and exploited them, standard historians having led the way. Yet the dogma 
of unchangeable mental differences in races was rejected alike by Herder, Alexander 
yon Humboldt, Darwin, Huxley, Buckle, Spencer, De Quatrefages, Waitz, Ratzel, 
Virchow, and Réclus. It is the littérateurs and flag-historians, from Gobineau to 
Lamprecht, who have built up the pseudo-scientific creed. Under scrutiny, the thesis 
that “purity of race” is the secret of national success, and that the decay of nations 
has been the fruit of race mixtures, breaks down. In place of homogeneous Aryans, 
Semites, Teutons, and Celts, there emerge endlessly varying amalgamations of stocks. 
Differences between jarring nationalities are not properly ascribed to racial charac- 
ter, but rather to differences of political habit, cultural association, language, litera- 
ture, and historic memory—J. M. Robertson, Contemporary Review, CXXXIV 
(July, 1928), 28-33. (I, 2; IV, 2.) C. D. C. 


Schoolroom Hazards to the Mental Health of Children.—The emphasis on speed 
in our commercial and industrial life has its effects on our educational process. To- 
day the overemphasis on speed in learning and recital is making for poorer scholar- 
ship and slower learning. Speed tests and stop watches should be abolished from the 
classroom and used only in the experimental laboratories and clinics. An atmosphere 
of calm and a comfortable situation should obtain in which the pupil will be al- 
lowed to find his own speed. Smaller class groups, less factual information to be 
memorized, greater amount of individual instruction, and more study of individual 
pupils are recommendations to be heeded by educational experts——G. C. Meyers, 
Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 18-24. (1, 3.) L. $. C. 


A Study of Play in Relation to Intelligence.—The Lehman Play Quiz was ad- 
ministered to more than 6,000 children in Grades ITI-XI of the public schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Intelligence test scores were obtained from the files of the 
city schools. To study the relationship between 1.Q. and type of activity interest, 
two groups, each containing 71 boys, and two groups, each containing 66 girls, were 
selected. There were sufficient numbers in the control groups to yield fairly repre- 
sentative results. The three groups included respectively (1) children having 1.Q.’s 
of 93 or less, (2) children having 1.Q.’s of 94-106 inclusive, and (3) children having 
1.Q’s of 107 or above. The following discoveries were made: (1) the bright pupils 
participate in slightly fewer activities of a motor type than do the less bright pupils; 
(2) the bright pupils participate in more activities which require reading; (3) the 
bright pupils are less interested in religious activities; (4) the bright pupils have a 
livelier sense of humor; and (5) the bright pupils are less social in their play. These 
findings may perhaps be explained as due to compensatory behavior on the part of 
the less bright pupils ——H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
sy, XII (August, 1928), 369-97. (I, 3; VI, 4; IX, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Fallacies about the Only Child.— Until recently it was commonly believed that 
the only child is selfish, spoiled, and so lacking in sociability that he makes adjust- 
ments to other children with great difficulty. The earliest study of the only child, 
published in 1898 by Bohannon, a student of G. Stanley Hall, showed these children 
to be seriously deficient physically, mentally, nervously, academically, and socially. 
The results of this study have been widely quoted and are characteristic of the pres- 
ent popular point of view regarding only children. A recent investigation of a group 
of only children in comparison with a group of other children failed to bear out the 
usual opinion. Even’ in generosity and sociability, traits in which only children are 
supposed to be especially inferior, the overlapping of the two groups was go per cent 
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or more. The greatest difference between the two groups was i.: self-confidence, 3 per 
cent of the only children being rated as decidely more self-confident than other chil- 
dren, and another 24 per cent as somewhat more. An a priori judgment along the 
lines of popular prejudice may be a source of grave injustice to only children.—Nor- 
man Fenton, New Republic, LIV (May, 1928), 342-43. (I, 3, 4.) Co. C. 


A Theory of the Origin of All Conflict and the Mechanism of Psychoanalysis, 
—Sex may be thought of as a cover for a drive for power. Organic weakness need 
not be present in the adult patient. The inferiority feelings out of which develop the 
drives for power may have originated in childhood when the individual was weak in 
comparison with other people, especially his parents. He develops phantasies of over- 
coming the stronger people, and later translates these dreams into innumerable acts 
which to him symbolize his conquest of them. Negativism is an example. The real 
drive is not sex. It is the desire for power. In the struggle of the child to secure 
power over his parents, who react emotionally to retain power over him, he develops 
a group of dreams, phantasies, and acts which symbolize power for him. These are 
heavily charged with emotion. This is one side of the conflict. The other is the nat- 
ural desire in all to grow and be creative without any particular regard for power 
over others. Ability to develop creative activity and play life’s game in one’s own 
way would dispel feelings of inferiority and resolve conflicts. This happens when 
the patient discovers that the analyst does not react emotionally to him and does 
not try to maintain power over him. Parents can prevent serious conflicts by not 
assuming réles of power and dominance over their children—F. W. Dershimer, 
Psychoanalytic Review, XV (April, 1928), 162-64. (1, 4; IX, 5.) is B.C. 


Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders.—Leaders were separated from 
“headmen”’ by these definitions: A leader has a program and induces others to fol- 
low; a headman through ability or prestige attains a position of headship. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two people served as subjects, half as leaders and half as followers. 
There were 20 officers, 20 non-commissioned officers, and 20 privates from the United 
States Army post at Fort Sheridan, Illinois; 20 criminal leaders and 20 criminal fol- 
lowers from the state penitentiary at Joliet, Illinois; and 16 student leaders and 16 
student followers from the University of Chicago. All leaders were chosen because 
of their outstanding leadership qualities; the followers were chosen because of their 
outstanding traits of submission. Twenty-eight psychological tests were given these 
subjects in a standard fashion. These tests differentiate between leaders and follow- 
ers in the same situation, and show that leaders in the four different situations do 
not possess a single trait in common. This amounts to a demonstration that leadership 
is a function of a definite situation and that we cannot talk about leadership traits 
in general—W. H. Cowley, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII 


(July-September, 1928), 144-57. (1, 4, 2; TX, 2.) T. C. McC. 


A Test for Ascendance-Submission.—Each person may be said to have both 
an ascendant and a submissive integration, usually of unequal force. Statistically, 
these two traits may be measured in reference to a single linear scale. The method 
of the present test is to present verbally certain situations of life, and to require the 
subject to select that type of behavior which most nearly characterizes his own 
usual adjustment to them. The form for men was given to a group of 400 college 
students, and the form for women to 200 college students. For each student five 
ratings were obtained, one by self and four by associates. The criterion was taken 
to be the average of the five ratings. The reliabilities seem to indicate that the test 
measures with fair consistency some constant factor in personality. The study does 
not support the sharp division made by many writers between “leaders” and “fol- 
lowers.” It also seems that neither Spencer nor Bagehot is correct in considering 
“supremacy” and “subordination” as social forces—Gordon W. Allport, Journal of 


Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 1928), 118-36. (I, 4 
2; IX, 2.) T. C. McC. 


A Psychology of Asceticism.—An ascetic may be such because of his ideology, 
or in response to social suggestion. A person may also become an ascetic through 
(1) a feeling of inadequacy to the demands of life, (2) a world-phobia, manifested 
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by a tendency toward flight from the world-life, and (3) an immersion of the self in 
a fantastic world. The obsessive moralizing of the ascetic has for its purpose the 
thwarting of inner tendencies that are regarded as sinful; it is perhaps the outcome 
of his lack of confidence in his ability to exercise self-control. Note how he avenges 
himself on those who effected a superior adaptation to the world: these are denied 
admittance to his heaven. The ascetic is engaged in continual warfare against his 
sexual impulses. The conflict is irritating and exhausting. Mental peace then be- 
comes a great desideratum. It is sought to gain this peace by purging the environ- 
ment of all sexual stimuli. The tortuous character of the thinking and the manifest 
predilection for the expenditure of energy on frivolous theological questions and 
quibbles are both suggestive of the obsessive thinking of the compulsion neurosis.— 
Arnold H. Kamiat, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July—Sep- 
tember, 1928), 223-31. (I, 4; VIII, 4.) T. C. McC. 


Critical Analysis and the Worship Attitude.—Does the critical attitude, fos- 
tered by scientific training, render impossible participation in church worship? An 
analysis of the concepts of worship and of criticism, made on the basis of the contri- 
butions of various prominent students, shows that the two attitudes have much in 
common. Thus, the attitude of worship involves certain elements of detachment and 
reasoning. Students of aesthetics stress the significance of critical understanding for 
appreciation of art. The intelligent worshiper must be able to accept the general po- 
sition for which the creed stands. This presupposes an analytical examination and a 
critical comparison in the process of worshipful participation. On the other hand, 
some elements of the attitude of worshipful participation appear in all scientific, 
critical discussion. There is always an uncriticized area of agreement; ideas are in- 
fluenced by the milieu ; research is full of “happy inspirations”; and even the severely 
exact terminology of science retains “a subtle emotional coloring, and the most ab- 
stract signs have some degree of personal reference.” In short, both attitudes should 
be harmonized in worship, so that one will reinforce and enrich the other —Edwin 
E. Aubrey, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 
1928), 204-22. (I, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Cause and Prevention of Neuroses.—A normal person has three great mo- 
tives. The first is to mix with the others. The second is to have a useful occupation. 
The third is to unite with someone of the opposite sex. Only lack of self-confidence 
and courage leads to failure in attaining these objectives. Whether the general atti- 
tude throughout life is confident or inferior depends on the equipment and occur- 
rences in childhood. Three situations cause an inferior attitude to develop. Where a 
child faces unusual difficulties, such as organic deficiencies, he acquires a sense of in- 
feriority. Where a child is “spoiled,” he does not develop independence. The hated 
child feels that he must justify himself by shining in the highest sphere, and to do 
this he restricts his environment. Abnormal attitudes like these can be prevented. 
Avoid spoiling the child, and safeguard any physical defects. The first aim should be 
to build self-confidence. A psychopathic adult must have frank handling. Seek to 
strengthen his courage. If he is shown that his symptoms spring solely from such 
social causes as the foregoing, his peronality will be changed.—Alfred Adler, Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (April-June, 1928), 4-11. (I, 4, 3; 
VII, 4.) T. C. McC. 


Thought, Feeling, Will in the Individual and in Social Function.—The pre- 
vailing conception of mind holds that in any mental state we find the following ele- 
ments: (1) awareness of a change in our sensations, thoughts, or circumstances; 
(2) feeling of pleasure or pain regarding the change, and (3) action or conation. 
This is a survival of the faculty theory, and seems unsatisfactory in various ways. 
Every integral progress of consciousness consists of at least two phases, the recep- 
tion of a stimulus (impression), and of reaction thereto (self-expression). Will or 
self-determination is a third phase which is intermediate between the receptive and 
reactive phases in processes involving conflict. The receptive phase comprises experi- 
ence (consciousness of maladjustment to the situation) and attendant affect. The 
reactive phase consists of appetition (or conation) and endeavor to affect the neces- 
Sary adjustment. Interest includes both affect and appetition. Conflict is never be- 
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tween reason and feeling, but between interest and interest. The view that science is 
the special sphere of thought, art of feeling, practical life of volition is necessarily 
wrong. Art no less than science appeals to reason, for its whole power lies in its 
truth, while science makes an emotional appeal equal to, though different from, that 
of art—P. J. Hughesdon, Sociological Review, XX (July, 1928), 213-22. ALYY. 


Intuition.—Whenever we find ourselves in possession of some striking knowl- 
edge without knowing how we have come by it we are tempted to call it an intui- 
tion or an inspiration, or even a revelation. A careful examination of such phenom- 
ena reveals (1) that they take place only after a period of work; (2) that they do 
not come to the mind with all the details worked out; (3) that they are rare; (4) 
that discoveries just as remarkable are made more frequently by continuous effort; 
(5) that solutions in the form of inspiration come to problems which have not been 
finally dismissed, but which have remained “in the back of the mind”; and (6) that 
such solutions do not transcend the capacity of the persons who make them. It isa 
misrepresentation of thought to picture it as proceeding in a straightforward, unin- 
terrupted movement. Conscious processes are full of stops, of breaks, and of sudden 
forward leaps. There is no valid reason for separating “inspiration” from ordinary 
thinking —James Henry Leuba, Forum, LXXIX (May, 1928), 694-704. C. cy 


The Development of Diverse Patterns of Behavior among Children in the 
Same Family.—At birth a child does not have a world in which to live. The family 
is the first world in which the child will normally live, and it has to be acquired 
through experience. A child is born with a large amount of undefined activity. As 
this undefined activity is defined, certain objects in the social heritage take on mean- 
ing and become a part of the social world of the individual, and attitudes are in- 
tegrated into the personality for the development of human nature. Members of the 
family are defined as objects in terms of the response he thinks he can get from them. 
He discovers his réle, defined through the attitudes of others. The mutual play of 
attitudes defines the réle of each member, and each member gets recognition on the 
basis of the réle he plays. Changes in behavior patterns occur when rdles are unde- 
fined.—Lawrence G. Brown, Family, IX (April, 1928), 35-39. (1, 4.) H. C. G. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Agricultural Magic.—The history of agriculture, like that of medicine and 
other sciences, has been a series of experiments and discoveries, with beliefs based 
upon apparent results. In the absence of mechanical aids to experimentation and 
means of recording facts, efforts to improve conditions were crude and intermingled 
with magicai rites. Mystical ceremonies were performed to secure good crops, pro- 
duce rain, avert hail, and regulate production. Among the earliest beliefs is that of 
the corn spirit, a mystical being considered to reside in the last sheaf of grain. The 
most numerous agricultural festivals were celebrated at planting and harvest time, 
such as Plow Monday in England, Shrove Tuesday in various parts of Europe, and 
fire-festivals to avert witchcraft, blight, mildew, and pests in the British Isles, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, and Germany. Any selection of examples of magic shows the same 
trend in the mental processes through which humanity has passed on its road to civ- 
ilization. The various groups gained their beliefs from false inferences relating to 
accidental happenings. Even today many false practices in agriculture need to be 
replaced by scientific knowledge—Grace M. Zeigler, Scientific Monthly, XXVI 
(July, 1928), 69-76. (III, 1.) a ©. 


L’evolution des moeurs (The Evolution of Customs).—This book by Gaston 
Richard criticizes the Durkheim conception of morality for its vagueness as well as 
for the method employed and the results obtained. According to Richard there must 
be no speculation in the study of social ethics. The latter should be based upon such 
disciplines as the history of customs and archeology for knowledge about objective 
behavior and the external constitution of society, and upon the history of ideas, sc- 
ence, religions, and linguistics for the study of states of consciousness. It should not 
attempt to reconstruct the evolution of customs from some supposed primitive stage, 


z 
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but go patiently back from the present to the past by a regressive method. By thus 
making a series of amputations and retrenchments something equivalent to experi- 
mentation would be secured, so far as this is possible. He then applies this method 
to a study of domestic customs and interfamilial relations and finds that the refine- 
ment of custom is exactly correlative with transformations in the relations of hospi- 
tality between domestic groups. At the same time religion ceases to be a demonology 
associated with magical beliefs. The history of customs throws light upon individu- 
al morality also. The sentiment of human dignity has its historical antecedent in the 
sentiment of honor. Moral and social evolution as a whole is characterized by a 
double process of increasing integration and of functional differentiation. Morals 
are not only duties, but also licenses or indulgences granted by the common con- 
science: as a result we have diversity. Morality demands that conscience tend to 
harmonize with itself and with other consciences, but this tendency is never com- 
pletely realized. The history of philosophy and of religions shows this tendency at 
work. But if the evolution of ethics is linked with that of religion it is not neces- 
sary to conclude that the sentiment of duty derives from belief in the sacred or ta- 
boo. At this point Richard energetically points out the uncertainties of Durkheimian 
totemism. The science of morals frees us from a kind of historical fatalism and sub- 
stitutes for sociological monism a pluralism giving meaning to effort and co-opera- 
tion—Review by Emile Duprat, Revue Philosophique, LIII (January-February, 
1928), 156-57. (III, 1, 6.) E. V. S. 


Leadership in Central and Southern Australia.—That the state is co-existent 
with society and that there has always been some form of authority is becoming an 
accepted tenet of anthropologists and sociologists. The primitive state is a force 
which controls, regulates, and organizes tribal life. The leader is one organ through 
which this force functions. The type of leadership is moulded by the social organiza- 
tion. Whether the leader is a warrior, a magician, a wise old man, or a despotic king 
will depend on the social structure. Early travelers and missionaries argued that the 
Australian aboriginals had no government, no authority, and yet described how the 
old men exercised power. No ceremony or council meeting is ever started except by 
their initiative. Warriors and rich men are not leaders because neither war nor 


property is important in Australian activities and social organization. Ceremonial 
performances, based on the Alchernga traditions, play the leading part in tribal life, 
and the old men are the only ones who know these myths and can perform the cere- 
monies. It is because of this specific function that they possess authority that is 
carried over to other tribal activities—Hortense Powdermaker, Economica, XXIII 
(July, 1928), 168-90. (III, 1.) 


The Tooth as a Folkloristic Symbol.—In folklore the tooth is a sexual symbol, 
standing for both phallus and semen. The loss of a tooth, either accidental or phys- 
iological (dentition) or in the form of voluntary mutilation, stands for castration, as 
punishment for onanism or other sexual perversities. Toothache symbolizes threat- 
ened castration; it is guarded against by measures which “make good” for the crime 
to be punished, by means of a symbolical performance of the normal sexual act with 
the aim of fecundation. The incest motive and bisexual fantasies again and again 
recur in the analysis of dental folklore—L. Kanner, The Psychoanalytic Review, XV 
(January, 1928), 37-52. (III, 2; IX, s.) L. S. C. 


_ Manchuria, a New Homeland of the Chinese.—By force of famine, overpopu- 
lation, extortion, and terrorism a million Chinese in twelve months have migrated 
to Manchuria, a movement unprecedented in modern history. In 1923 the influx 
amounted to 300,000; by 1926 it had doubled; and then came the deluge. Man- 
churia has received about 3,000,000 immigrants in five years, principally farmers 
from Shantung province. Until recent years the migration of Chinese to Manchuria 
had been in the form of a seasonal labor movement. The present émigrés go with 
the intention of permanent settlement. The profound attachment of the Chinese 
farmer to the ancestral soil could only be broken by a catastrophe. The present fam- 
ine in Shantung is the severest in recent years, and in addition life and property has 

n made insecure by bandits and soldiers. The inducements which Manchuria of- 
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fers to the immigrants are principally those of agriculture, either in labor or in lands, 
Railway construction and mining offer employment to a few. Ultimately a popula- 
tion in Manchuria predominately Chinese will redound to the political strength of 
China.—C. Walter Young, Current History, XXVIII (July, 1928), $2936. ci 4.) 


New Mexico’s Mexicans.—New Mexico is still bilingual, with about half of its 
population doing all of its thinking and most of its speaking in Spanish. For that 
reason the legislative and court proceedings must be done in two languages. The 
two hundred thousand Spanish-speaking people in the state are not immigrants. 
They are Americans and have been citizens for three generations. Their ancestors 
came to New Mexico and established homes three centuries ago, bringing with them 
the Spanish culture. In 1846 the invading Americans found settled communities with 
a well-developed social life. The marks of the old civilization remain in the hospi- 
tality, courtesy, spirit of play, communal pleasures, consideration for children, and 
toleration toward those who think differently. In the smaller towns everybody takes 
part in the religious processions on saints’ days, in the games and dances, and in the 
folk-plays. Unfortunately the United States, in taking over New Mexico, made no 
provision for the education of the people. Until 1890, when the territory established 
its public school system, the natives had no opportunity to learn the language of 
their new country. Only the very young know English, and the race is not yet an 
integral part of the body politic. Erna Fergusson, Century, CX VI (August, 10928), 
437-44. (III, 6.) C. D.C. 

Fundamental Traits of Indian Religions.—The thought of the East is likely to 
have an increasing influence on that of the West. In religion and philosophy India 
appears to promise most. Materialism and Naturalism have found expression in In- 
dia, but they have been extraordinarily rare. In general Indian religions are not 
radically pessimistic, but do consider the life of sense and earthly life as inadequate 
and unsatisfying. Equanimity of mind is a fundamental trait. This must be achieved 
by the individual; religion can only point the way. The chief method for its achieve- 
ment is the practice of Toga, or inner concentration and contemplation. All Indian 
religions discount the importance of the finite self of ordinary experience. The path 
of divine love is the one most attractive to women and the young; while the path of 
duty or action has received far less attention than the paths of contemplation and 
devotion. Belief in transmigration or rebirth is also a fundamental trait; and the 
fundamental law of Karma refers to the enjoyment or suffering of an individual re- 
sulting from his own action. The chief ideal of the Indian religions is release from 
rebirth or from the bondage of Karma. The world is bad only in so far as men are 
enslaved to it. In Indian literature there is much interesting detailed psychological 
analysis of the impulses to conduct and the means by which they are to be con- 
trolled in order to attain the condition of equanimity—A. G. Vidgery, Scientia, 
XLIII (March, 1928), 179-90. (III, 6.) E. V.S. 


Les contraintes sociales dans les castes hindoues (Social Constraint in Hin- 
du Castes).—The maintenance of the caste régime constitutes one of the character- 
istic traits of Hindu social life. It exercises a very powerful social constraint by pre- 
scriptions and prohibitions which vary from caste to caste but which are all attached 
to taboos thousands of years old. Even Gandhi dares not pursue his campaign in fa- 
vor of the “Untouchables.” A caste rests upon a mystical affinity before being sub- 
mitted to a natural heredity. It is a survival of a form of solidarity only slightly 
evolved, found among so-called primitive societies. Being eminently particularistic, 
it is perfectly adapted for an arrested type of social life. The caste must be under- 
stood in terms of Hindu character, formed, as it has been, by passive adaptation to 
waves of successive dominations. The moral depression so fundamental in India is to 
be linked with the climatic factor and the dense population, and the lack of social 
energy explains the pathological phenomenon of differentiation without integration. 
Waves of migrations have civilized the Hindu without making him become active: 
civilization has led him to contemplation and to a partial disillusionment. The i- 
ternal constraint of the caste has flowed over its frame and become general, thanks 
to the law according to which prestige leads either to imitation, or, this being ™- 
possible, to a veneration varying with the social distance. The fear of excommunics- 
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tion from the caste is sufficient to secure conformity from the individual. Communi- 
ty of religion has not been effective in securing social integration. The beginnings of 
social integration may be observed among Hindu leaders who feel themselves men- 
aced by contact with European civilization, who possess humanitarian sentiments, 
and are not preoccupied with personal purity. For a long time, however, the caste 
spirit will be an obstacle to their efforts—-G. L. Duprat, Revue /nternationale de 
Sociologie, XXXVI (January-February, 1928), 7-21. (III, 6.) BE. V. &. 


The Cultural and Economic Development of Transcaucasia.—Before the Rev- 
olution, Transcaucasia was one of the most backward parts of Russia. Such con- 
quered alien regidns were treated as colonial areas which existed to supply raw 
materials and to buy manufactured goods. The only industries were the mining of 
manganese and oil. The many peoples of the region were kept divided by racial and 
religious antagonisms. The Soviet policy is to give self-government to every distinct 
nationality,, hence there exist tiny autonomous republics within the three larger re- 
publics of Transcaucasia, viz., Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbajan. An immense cul- 
tural and educational work is being attempted. Already 2,348 schools for the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy among adults have been established. The number of children 
attending school is 300,000 as against 94,000 under the Tsar. Children are now taught 
in their own tongue, and all nationalities have their own pedagogical schools to pre- 
pare teachers. Students from the factories and villages are prepared for the universi- 
ties in special temporary institutions known as rabfacs which they attend three or four 
years. The Soviet government is developing this backward area by furnishing its 
peoples with industries. Even in remote Daghestan a huge glass factory has been 
built which takes advantage of the volcanic fires near the Caspian Sea. The Baku 
oilfields have been electrified and modern American machinery installed. Evidence 
of industrial progress is patent, and in the national pride in these achievements, ra- 
cial enmities are forgotten ——Freda Utley, Contemporary Review, CX XXIII (March, 
1928), 354-60. (III, 3; VII, 1, 2.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Caste in America.—Two of the most important characteristics of the Age of 
Democracy are its belief in differences of ability and its total disbelief in differences 
of state of being. The state of being of a man depends on the location of the inward 
center from which he rules the manifold manifestations of his life. All leadership 
that ever stood the pragmatic test had its raison d’étre in the existence of such a su- 
perior ruling center. For being acts on being exactly as any force acts on another 
belonging to the same plane. In America the whole social structure has been based 
on the assumption that men are born equal under all circumstances and that all dif- 
ferences of quality can be accounted for in terms of ability. The middle-class type of 
man, who does not represent any very definite state of being, predominates in the 
United States. The democratic prejudice left woman out of the picture. According- 
ly, the truth that there are different states of being found here its outlet. Every 
American man instinctively admits that woman represents a higher state of being. 
Women actually represent in America a higher caste——-Herman Keyserling, Forum, 
LXXX (July, 1928), 103-6. (IV, 1, 3.) Gp. & 


American Labor’s Improved Status since 1914.—Taking into account both in- 
creased wage rates in dollars and diminished purchasing power of the dollar, organ- 
ized labor between 1913 and 1928 has improved its position 40-50 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, taking 1913 as a base, the 
index number for union rates of wages per hour in 1927 is 259.5, while the index for 
living costs for the same year is 172.7. On the whole, industry in the United States 
offers more stable employment now than before the World War. Distribution is still 
unequal, some ro per cent of the population receiving 40 per cent of the national 
income, but such disparities are not increasing. The first reason for the great im- 
provement in the condition of labor is its enormous increase in productivity. The 
second reason is the relative scarcity of labor, due to the temporary cessation of 
European immigration during the World War, and the restriction by the quota sys- 
tem since-—Edward T. Devine, Current History, XXVIII (August, 1928), 804-9. 
(IV, 1; VII, 1.) 
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India in 1928.—One cannot compare the India today with the India of 190; 
without acquiring the conviction that India is moving toward self-government with 
an irresistible momentum. What counts is not so much the provisions of the consti- 
tution, or the powers of governors or viceroys, as the Indianization of the services, 
the occupation of the highest executive posts by Indians, the assertion of social equal- 
ity, the ground won in world-commerce, and the power of Indian opinion to make 
itself respected. In 1905 not a single Indian had ever secured a place in the executive 
council of any provincial government, while now the Indian element preponderates 
in all provincial executives. Perhaps the most important result of the Montagu re- 
forms has been to assist the Indian in asserting equal social status. In the large 
cities the Indian lady is beginning to appear upon the scene, invalidating one old 
excuse for racial segregation. Even the objection against the Indian’s right of entry 
into a first-class railway compartment or mail steamer is becoming an anachronism. 
The future of India depends neither upon the Simon commission nor on the atti- 
tude taken by Indian politicians, but rather on the economic condition of the vil- 
lagers and the ideas which education has been implanting in their minds.—J. T. 
Gwynn, Fortnightly Review, CXXIV (July, 1928), 35-43. (IV, 2; III, 5.) 

C. 


The American Negro’s New Leaders.—One of the most important phases of 
the social development of the American Negro is the change in the character of his 
leadership. Three distinct periods of leadership may be noted. During the first, im- 
mediately following emancipation from slavery, the preacher and politician dominat- 
ed the black masses. The second period was inaugurated by Booker T. Washington, 
whose leadership marked the emergence of an educated and critical minority. The 
phenomenal decrease in illiteracy, increase in number of college students, urbaniza- 
tion of Negro population, and the influences of the World War are responsible for 
the appearance of a new leadership. The new leaders are thoroughly educated men 
with scientifically trained minds. Prominent among them are those active in the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the National Urban 
League, and several groups of radicals. The new leadership attempts to deal realisti- 
cally with fundamental problems by making scientific and rational social adjust- 
ments. The potential leadership of the Negro newspaper is indicated by the fact that 
the aggregate circulation of the Chicago Defender, Pittsburgh Courier, and the Bal- 
timore Afro-American approaches one-half million a week. Negro art and business 
show similar changes in the type of leaders. In the main these changes present a pic- 
ture of the social differentiation of the growing civilized minority——E. Franklin 
Frazier, Current History, XXVIII (April, 1928), 56-59. (IV, 2.) Ga C. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Political Equivalent of War.—Pacifists sometimes talk as if they thought 
war could be abolished by solemn declarations, by a court, a treaty, a league, or by 
codifying such international law as now exists. But the history of the establishment 
of peace in civil societies goes to show that any genuine political equivalent of vio- 
lence must comprise a vast network of legislative, judicial, executive, social, and cul- 
tural institutions. International peace is surely no easier to attain than domestic 
peace. An international régime exists composed of empires and their dominions and 
colonies, of national sovereignties and their spheres of influence. In the nature oi 
things this international order cannot satisfy the aspirations of all the peoples within 
it. Therefore at a thousand different points there are conflicts. Because the world is 
a changing world, the status quo is never very stable, and the conflicts of govern- 
ments may be regarded as attempts to maintain or alter the status quo. But in the 
relations of sovereign states there exists no recognized pacific method by which the 
status quo can be altered; no political method, analogous to party government in do- 
mestic affairs, for altering the existing régime. War will not be abolished between 
the nations until its political equivalent has been created, and this means an interna- 
tional government strong enough to preserve order and wise enough to welcome 
changes in that order —Walter Lippmann, Atlantic Monthly, CXLII (Augast, 8), 


181-87. (V, 3; VII, 3.) “s 
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Forces sociales et facteurs géographiques dans la formation d’un état bré- 
silien (Social Forces and Geographical Factors in the Formation of a Brazilian 
State).—Vidal de la Blache has best defined the relation between man and the earth. 
Instead of the ancient fatalism of the milieu, it is rather a question of influence. 
Three socio-geographic laws of opposition and combination are named: (1) When 
social and racial forces act in the same direction as the geographic possibilities the 
latter become real and considerable; (2) when social and racial forces are antago- 
nistic to the geographic possibilities two results may follow: (a) the social and ra- 
cial forces may completely annul the geographic possibilities, or (6) they may result 
in a new synthesis. Among undeveloped peoples, as in Africa, geographic forces play 
a capital réle; in the territories colonized by advanced peoples, social and racial, as 
well as geographic, forces act powerfully. The South Rio Grande in Brazil illustrates 
these three laws, particularly the first and the third—Jorge S. Goulart, Revue In- 
ternationale de Sociologie, XXXVI (January-February, 1928), 51-55. (V, +, . 

E. V. 


Geopolitische Bindungen und Kraftquellen des faschistischen Italien (Geo- 
political Conditions and the Sources of Power of Fascist Italy).—The long coast 
line of Italy forces contact with the sea and gives rise to a desire to dominate it; the 
differences in altitude and climate produces differences in the physiological energy 
of the population, which therefore ranges from the intensely active people of the 
north to the listless people of the south. These conditions have always played a large 
part in Italian history, a history now being spoken of by Italians as the history of 
the first, second, third, and fourth Romes, which are respectively, the Empire, the 
Church, United Italy, and Fascist Italy. The ambitions of the latter include, as the 
first step to world-domination, the control of the Mediterranean. But the geograph- 
ic conditions of Italy remain unchanged and will probably prevent the success of this 
plan—Franz Rassell, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, V (April, 1928), 307-13. (V, 4; 
IV, 2, 3.) C. M.R. 


Autarkie und Weltwirtschaft (Autarchy and World Economy).—The largest 
geographic divisions of the earth are the American continent, the Europe-Africa com- 
plex, and the Asia-Australia grouping. In each of these the geographic conditions 
permit a natural autarchy. The imperialistic penetration of Central and South Amer- 
ica by the United States and the economic invasion of Canada with the accompany- 
ing exchanges of raw material and capital is making America less and less dependent 
upon the rest of the world. The colonization of Africa by Europe has made the for- 
mer dependent upon the latter, but has not yet freed Europe from its dependence 
upon relationships with America and Asia. Asia and Australia, due to the lack of 
unity among the peoples of South Asia and to the political affiliations of Australia, 
have made no approach to the autarchy possible to this area by geographic condi- 
tions. Except these three, no divisions of the earth are capable of attaining an au- 
tarchy by other than artificial means. At present all are more or less interdependent. 
—Hans Hiss, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, V (April, 1928), 302-6. (V, 4; ia: t.) 

.M.R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Newspaper Paralysis.—Chain journalism means newspaper paralysis. The in- 
dependent newspaper has a soul. It is a living, thinking, though ofttimes blundering, 
being. Its editorials may be weak, its typography poor, its features junk, its style 
antediluvian, but the independent newspaper is human. Its readers may ridicule it, 
or wax wroth at its blunderings, but they continue to buy and read it because it 
mirrors their lives and those of their neighbors. On the other hand, readers of the 
chain paper know the ideas and opinions expressed on the editorial pages to be 
sanctioned by the corporation or its hireling. It is accepted for the service it brings 
in news and features in the same spirit that the gas company is accepted for its serv- 
ice. It is cold, too big a thing to be easily understood, too powerful a thing to be 
trusted—George H. Spargo, North American Review, CCXXVI (August, 1928, 
189-94. (VI, 7.) c. D.C. 
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The Press and International Affairs.—The newspaper is for millions of people 
the one and only means of ascertaining what their neighbors in other countries are 
doing. It is for statesmen and diplomatists the chief means of judging the trend of 
opinion in foreign countries. The common opinion in Europe is that a large number 
of newspapers are officially inspired; and the European assumption being what it is, 
no American or British journalist can write on foreign affairs in any newspaper 
of standing without running the risk of being thought to be speaking on official in- 
spiration. A casual article quickly improvised may gain a world-wide publicity, far 
exceeding that obtained by any other item, however sensational, in the same day’s 
paper. Over a considerable part of Europe, payments by foreign governments for the 
insertion in newspapers of articles favoring their own views have been a normal part 
of newspaper practice, and are considered by newspaper proprietors to be a legitimate 
form of revenue. The question cuts deeply into journalistic ethics, but British and 
American journalists would probably reply in chorus that when the line between ac- 
knowledged advertisement and what professes to be disinterested opinion is obliterat- 
ed, the reader is deceived. The scarcity in all countries of a free-lance press is a very 
serious fact in the conduct of international affairs—J. A. Spender, Yale Review, 
XVII (April, 1928), 485-908. (VI, 7.) H. C. G. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Le probléme ouvrier aux Etats-Unis (The Labor Problem in the United 
States).—This volume of 561 pages by Professor Andre Philip is based on two years 
of study in the United States, where the author visited over soo factories and worked 
as a laborer. The author concludes that the American system of production places a 
premium upon the worker who is of lower intelligence and skill, possessing less initia- 
tive and independence. Studies by Scott show that the turnover of labor is lowest 
among laborers of less intelligence, as judged by their scholarship records in the pub- 
lic schools. Scientific management requires stupid and submissive workers; the su- 
perior strength of the employer tends to result in a social conformity of his making; 
a specialized technical education discourages individual thinking; the encourage- 
ment of sport sublimates the instinct of pugnacity and critical tendencies of the 
worker; welfare work places him in a state of dependence; moral and religious 
propaganda effected under the patronage of the employer results in the imposition 
of his ideals and philosophy. As far as Europe’s taking over American scientific 
management is concerned, three reserves must be considered: (1) The physiological 
consequences of fatigue; (2) The waste of raw materials which Europe is too poor 
to afford; (3) The dependence of scientific management upon a large market, which 
must wait upon Europeon economic unity.—Analysis in Revue de I’Institut de So- 
ciologie, VIII (January-March, 1928), 207-9. (VII, 1; IV, 1.) E. V.S. 


Progress and Plenty.—From nearly all the centers of industry last winter came 
reports of increased unemployment. Advances toward full employment always cul- 
minate in a recession of business and loss of a large part of the gain. Prosperity 
breeds depression. That curse is the indictment of the present order. The old auto- 
matic-production-consumption theory is discredited because overproduction over- 
whelms us time and again. The money distributed to consumers is not rightly 
adjusted to the flow of consumer’s goods. What we need is a planned prosperity, con- 
sciously guided. As a first step we must find and disseminate the facts of unemploy- 
ment and changes in retail prices more promptly and more accurately. The govern- 
ment should display storm signals for business men as freely as it does for mariners. 
A federal budget board should be created to make reports on business conditions and 
to advise the government as to the probable effect on economic welfare of taxes, 
rebates, refunding operations, foreign loans, payment of public debts, increase 0! 
wages, construction of public works, and other fiscal matters. The government 
should borrow and spend money whenever indexes show that the needed flow 0! 
money will not come from other sources.—William T. Foster and Waddill Catch- 
ings, Century, CXVI (July, 1928), 257-68. (VII, 1.) cS oc. 


Le réle international de la presse (The International Réle of the Press).— 
Foreign policy has never awakened so much interest as today. The influence of pub- 
lic opinion is therefore all the greater. Public opinion is not the all-wise moral being, 
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such as the political orator may picture it to be. It is but the consensus of fugitive 
emotions, the indefinite and uncertain aspirations of a mediocre multitude. Its con- 
victions vary in proportion to its ignorance; its passions flame out of nothing. In 
war time it can be disciplined and mobilized. The only real guide of public opinion 
is the press. The habitual reader finds expression and dignity through his newspa- 
per. For him the newspaper is a teacher: it creates and leads opinion; in the last 
analysis it makes war. The press must become conscious of its réle and its responsi- 
bility. It must improve its personnel through the establishment of schools of jour- 
nalism, and holding international conferences, and seek sympathetically to interpret 
foreign nations and peoples to its readers. In this way it can gradually form a public 
opinion with an international mind—the only final guaranty of world peace.— 
Georges Lechartier, L’Esprit International, II (January, 1928), 46-63. (vi, 3. 


Recent Progress in Science.—During the last thirty years there has been an 
abatement in the growth of knowledge (pure science), but a marked advance in me- 
chanical skill (applied science). The international storms from which the world is 
slowly recovering are most unfavorable to intellectual and scientific progress. Inven- 
tion is an extension of applied science and springs from scientific activities of the 
past. Many of our greatest recent discoveries and inventions have been made in hu- 
man sanitation. Sanitative engineering has lengthened the average expectation of 
life in civilized conditions from thirty-six to fifty years. Progress in medicine has 
been made along several lines, among the most prominent being the discovery of fil- 
terable virus, the extension of surgical skill through anatomical knowledge, and the 
discovery of insulin, vitamins, and harmones. Amazing advance has been made in 
aviation and transportation in general, and in various applications of electricity. 
The solid ground won by research in physics, chemistry, astronomy, and biology is 
less sensational, but more significant for pure science—David Starr Jordan, World 
Tomorrow, XI (August, 1928), 334-37. (VII, 4.) ae 


Men Versus Machines in the United States—In America today every conceiv- 
able human service, from rocking a baby’s cradle to ploughing a farm, is done by 
machines. On a given day the entire continental population of 120,000,000 could 
crowd into its own motor cars and speed off awheel on vast arterial roads. Tele- 
phones in the homes, dictaphones in the office, and tractors in the fields all tend to 
the same goal of human leisure and the higher life. The application of science to in- 
dustry is more than a religious rite in the United States; it is a passion almost comic 
in its fierce intensity. But the United States beholds bread lines of distress forming 
in her city streets, and some four million men out of work. In consequence of the 
use of machinery, America’s productive power has so outstripped its markets that 
many of the basic industries could turn out in six months more than could be con- 
sumed in a year. Meanwhile American genius, far from being dismayed by bread 
lines and unemployment, will call more and more upon the deux ex machina of her 
imperial and commercial destiny. W. G. Fitzgerald, Quarterly Review, 497 (July, 
1028), 70-78. (VII, 4; ITT, 6.) C.D. C. 


Is Western Civilization in Peril ?—All over the world the thinkers and search- 
ers who scan the horizon of the future are attempting to assess the values of civiliza- 
tion and speculating about its destiny. This quest for moral values works as a dy- 
namic force in the affairs of nations. Civilization includes all the implements, de- 
vices, and practices by which men and women lift themselves above savages: the 
whole economic order, the system of leisure built upon it, and all manifestations of 
religion, beauty, and appreciation. Our civilization is distinguished from others chief- 
ly by its technological foundation. Science in all its branches is the servant and up- 
holder of the system. Far from shrinking in its influence, modern science, invention, 
and technology is steadily extending into new areas. Internal revolutions and civil 
wars have wrecked other civilizations, but analogies drawn from ages previous to 
technology are largely inapplicable. The triumph of a party dedicated to a return 
‘o pre-machine agriculture with its low standards of life is inconceivable. Even fu- 
‘ure wars, costly as they may prove in blood and treasure, are unlikely to destroy 
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the population and mechanical equipment of the Western world so extensively that 
human vitality and science cannot restore and even improve the previous order— 
Charles A. Beard, Harper’s, CLVII (August, 1928), 265-73. (VII, 4.) Cz c. 


The Negro’s Influence as a Voter.—Barred from the polls in the South, elected 
to office and in some states a political power in the North, this remains the present 
anomalous position of the American Negro politically. His influence is chiefly con- 
centrated in those northern and middle western states where the balance is closest 
between Republicans and Democrats. For many years the Negro has been consid- 
ered a static fixture in Republican machinery. But many independent colored leaders 
and numerous Negro newspapers have been insistently urging a more independent 
use of the ballot. Political patronage is no longer an answer to the Negro’s demands 
for essential justice, and has declined sharply during recent administrations. In the 
last Cleveland municipal election, by throwing their support to a Democratic sheriff 
and helping defeat a Republican candidate for governor, Negroes demonstrated that 
they can no longer be classed as tradition-bound supporters of the Republican party. 
The gratifying results achieved by such independence has given rise to a new respect 
for the Negro vote-—Herbert J. Seligman, Current History, XXVIII (May, 1028), 

D.C, 


230-31. (VII, 3; IV, 2.) +d 


Woman Citizens of the Soviet Union.—In October, 1927, the Congress of 
Women, consisting of 811 woman representatives from local village and town gov- 
ernments throughout the Soviet Union, met at Moscow to consult and take advisory 
action on problems of special interest to their sex. The international situation of the 
U.S.S.R., the condition of working women and peasant women, the participation of 
women in local government, and problems of public health and education were the 
leading questions on the agenda. More than 150,000 women hold elective office in the 
local governing soviets of towns and villages. A much larger number serve on com- 
missions of local government participating in the work of health, taxation, social in- 
surance, libraries, and schools. In the discussion of the Congress the sharpest criti- 
cisms were directed, not at the central government, but at local backwardness. To 
stir sluggish local officials to enforce progressive decrees already enacted, rather than 
the passing of new measures, was recognized as the problem.—Anna Louise Strong, 


Asia, XXVIII (April, 1928), 2904-09. (VII, 3.) 


Government by Amateurs.—There would seem to be a general tendency in the 
progress of human history to pass from the superstitious to the rational, from half- 
conscious instinct to deliberate choice, from ignorance to reason, from art to science. 
Thus the medicine man of the primitive tribe has been replaced by the doctor and 
surgeon, the wizard and soothsayer by the philosopher and psychologist, and the as- 
trologer by the astronomer. Everywhere the practices of the arts are made to de- 
pend more and more on the laws of the sciences, with one remarkable exception. This 
is in the sphere of the art of governing. In most civilized countries the men who 
have the chief posts of government are amateurs, without professional training in 
the science of government. To say that the politician’s chief training must always be 
human nature, studied by observation and practice in public life, is to exclude him 
from the specialist professions of scientifically skilled men. There is a vast literature 
in the fields of sociology, economics, political science, and psychology, and these sc- 
entists have worked out—with many errors undoubtedly, but with many invaluable 
results—some of the laws of human behavior. Notwithstanding these possibilities 
politicians remain the crudest amateurs who do not know the first principles of their 
profession.—G. R. Stirling Taylor, Nineteenth Century, CIII (May, 1928), 603-12. 
(VII, 3.) C. D.C. 


Women of the Leisured Classes—Women have been given freedom, but not 
the training, opportunity, and sense of responsibility that would teach them to us 
that training wisely. Fifty years ago women were regarded as inferior beings, 00 
far removed from a privileged slave class. Since that time they have been partly e- 
franchised, and have demanded and secured more opportunities of education, bus- 
ness and professional work, and public activities. In 1870 there were only three oF 
four secondary schools for girls in Great Britain; in 1925 there were 1,500, contail- 
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ing over 200,000 pupils. Whereas there was only one medical woman in 1870, some 
1.00 were engaged in that profession in 1925. Women in offices had increased from 
a scattered few to over 500,000 in that time. Nevertheless the number of idle, use- 
less women has enormously increased during the same period. Families are much 
smaller, so that the married woman finds home work only a part-time job. The pres- 
ent system of education does not develop in women a social conscience nor prepare 
them for community responsibilities outside the home. Lady Rhondda, Century, 
& 


CXV (April, 1928), 681-90. (VII, 4.) 


Young Germany and the New Youth Movement.—The /Jugendbewegung is a 
moral rejuvenescence of the German people. As far back as 1896, Karl Fischer, in a 
suburb of Berlin, founded a Wandervogel for young men. Robert Schumann, a rural 
school teacher and lover of nature, originated the idea of walking tours in the coun- 
try for boys and girls. Gradually this form of recreation developed into a philosophy 
of life, and set its force against the materialism, commercialism, mechanism, and ar- 
tificiality of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Interrupted by the war, the Jung movement 
was only strengthened by the hardships of the following years. All classes have been 
imbued with its ideals—René Juta, English Review, CCXXXIII (April, 1928), 
445-49. (VII, 4.) c. D.C. 

The Paradox of Peace.—War is seldom given its due, and as a result the diffi- 
culties of achieving peace are minimized. The fact is never faced that war is only the 
force majeure which is inevitably involved in conflict, and that conflicts are costly 
whether war is involved or not. Conflicts, even war, are attractive. War possesses a 
positive quality: devotion and sacrifice supremely ideal. Peace is merely the ab- 
sence of expected war. It has no virtues or qualities of its own. The outbreak of 
international war is the occasion for the recasting of all institutional arrangements 
and the drastic inauguration of a new pattern of economy. The general consequence 
for the economic system is the swift adoption and spread of technical devices and in- 
struments which have lain unused because of the relative lethargy of peace. In 
peace we confine our attention to minute, piecemeal reform of our backward social 
institutions; we temporize and compromise, and the least suggestion of far-reaching 
change rouses fear. All this is different in war time; no problem then is too big to 
daunt us, and we show a willingness to change the very foundations of the social 
order if necessary—R. G. Tugwell, New Republic, LIV (April, 1928), 262-67. 
(VI, 4.) 


Jazzmania.—“Jazzmania” is a term covering the whole territory of modern ex- 
travagance, absurdity, exaggeration and distortion of values. While based upon a 
species of musical technique, “jazz” has become general, fitting almost every abnor- 
mality of the age. Our murder trials, welcomes to transatlantic flyers, sports, conven- 
tions, best sellers, drama, concert, and operatic stage, elections, charities, painting, 
architecture, and even our ethics and religion have fallen under the idiom of jazz. 
The actual process is one of distortion, of rebellion against normalcy. A caricature 
18 a jazz portrait, and a burlesque is jazz drama. “Jazzmania” is the habit of think- 
ing and acting in distorted terms; a manner of life at war with conservative tradi- 
tion. It is part of human nature to rebel against the orthodox after it becomes 
hidebound, intolerant, and burdensome. “Jazzmania” is more than a passing fad or 
the expression of aimless responsibility. Jazz painting and sculpture have become so 
common that their distortions are accepted as normal. Jazz architecture has not only 
utility but also a distinctive beauty. Jazz music is the modern folk music of Ameri- 
ca, having the essential monotony of rhythm, simplicity of melody, neutrality of 
mode, and spirit of naive improvisation—Sigmund Spaeth, North American Re- 
wew, CCXXV (May, 1928), 5390-44. (VII, 4; III, 6.) Cec. 


__ Causes of Racial Decay.—The future of a race depends on the possession of 
avic, in close association with racial, worth; that is, on the possession of qualities of 
mind and body which will enable a people to respond to the good and to resist the 
bad influences in the environment, together with the capacity to hand on these good 
qualities to offspring adequate in numbers to perpetuate the race effectively. In the 
past, inability to resist the ennervating affects of luxury have been the beginning of 
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the fall of civilizations. The life-history of a people is analogous to that of organ- 
isms. Specialization and reproductive capacity are in inverse proportions. Hence 
the great middle classes are the bulwarks of present civilization, the hope of the race. 
—C. J. Bond, Eugenics Review, XX (April, 1928), 5-19. (VII, 4.) H. C. G. 


The Dime Novel.—The dime novel, in company with herdics and antimacas- 
sars, has been dethroned. Diligent search in musty second-hand bookstalls is re- 
quired to uncover some of the originals of that once famous series, the “Beadle Dime 
Pocket Library.” Orville J. Victor, first Beadle editor, laid down strict rules oj 
morality and a standard of literary excellence which his authors were bound to ob- 
serve. The federal government shipped Beadie’s novels by the train-load to the armies 
of the North during the Civil War. But the rising tide of competition swept away 
Victor’s tolerable standards of literary dignity. The period between 1870 and 1900 
witnessed the rise of the train robber and detective as the rivals of Davy Crockett, 
Daniel Boone, and Kit Carson in paper-covered fiction. The quality of the “dimes” 
was lowered until they became flaring atrocities against which pulpit and the polite 
press leveled their heaviest criticism. In boy literature today, pseudo-science, and 
the milder Boy Scout and prep-school yarns have supplanted banditry and cattle- 
rustling. The condensed, intensified action of the movie thriller has been an acces- 
sory to the decline of the dime novel. The similarity between the tabloid journal and 
the dime novel suggests more than an accidental relation between these two forms of 
literature. The glaring headline of the tabloid and the sensational title of the thriller 
are closely related in psychological appeal—Henry Morton Robinson, Century, 
CXVI (May, 1928), 60-67. (VII, 4.) & ae 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


State Institution Population Still Increasing.—A report from the federal Cen- 
sus Bureau covering: (1) a survey of patients with mental diseases covering 30 
states; (2) a survey of feebleminded and epileptic cases covering 36 states; and (3) 
a report on prisons covering 31 states was taken and the figures compared with those 
in a similar census taken in 1923. The comparison indicates that the population of 
institutions for social deviates is increasing. Either the number of these social de- 
viates is actually increasing or more people are turning to state institutions for relief 
The latter is perhaps more probable. In either case it appears that the burden of 
mental disease, mental defect, and crime borne by the state is continually becoming 


heavier —H. M. Pollock, Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 103-12. (VIII, 1.) 
L. S.C. 


A Problem in Social Adjustment.—This is a statistical study of the mentality 
and personality types of more than 13,000 consecutive cases examined at the neuro- 
psychiatric clinic of the municipal court of Philadelphia over a period of five years. 
Of the total number, 23.7 per cent were diagnosed as normal; 36.6 per cent, as 
moron; 19.3 per cent, as psychoneurotic; and 20.2 per cent, as psychoses, patholog- 
ical neural conditions, and undetermined. The juvenile group of 7,664 children under 
16 years consisting of dependents and delinquents expresses its abnormality chiefly 
in intelligence. It is roughly divided in half as between the normal! and those pre- 
senting some abnormal nervous or mental condition; 971 adolescent delinquents be- 
tween 16 and 21 years, of the “more difficult” type, show intellectual deficiency com- 
plicated by emotional instability. In the adult group of 4,750 cases over 21 years, 
chiefly from the domestic-relations division, the psychoneuroses more than double 
the cases of deficient intelligence. Of the total number examined, 56 per cent 0! 
those below normal are capable of considerable social adjustment. The total non- 
adjustable group approximates the normal group in extent. It is obvious that 4 
causal relation exists between social inadequacy and mental deficiency, even thous! 
the deficiency be of relatively small degree——Anna Spiesman Starr, Psychologic# 
Clinic, XVII (May-June, 1928), 85-96. (VIII, 1; VI, 6.) T. C. McC 


Probation and Penal Treatment in Baltimore.—To determine the relative re 
sults of probation and penal treatment in Baltimore a study was made of the co?- 
duct of two groups of 305 criminal offenders over a period of two years and nine 
months after their release on probation. Information was secured through police 
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records, probation officers, Prisoners’ Aid Association, and Social Service Exchange. 
Of the probationers 29 per cent, and of the penal group, 31 per cent, were subse- 
quently convicted. The probationers as a group presented a greater problem to the 
various social agencies. Incidentally, 211 convicts who were not subsequently con- 
victed in Baltimore served on an average a somewhat longer term than did those who 
were again convicted. The conclusion is that the subsequent conduct of the probation 
group was little better than that of the penal group, despite the fact that the latter 
represented a more hopeless type of offender and a larger percentage of Negroes. 
Those in the penal group were at least deterred from further depredations during 
the term of their confinement, while the probation group continued their antisocial 
acts without interruption. The probationers studied were parasitic rather than pro- 
ductive, while the average prisoner in Maryland Penitentiary earns for his own use 
$200 yearly. Probation in theory is as sound as ever. We are concerned, however, 
with probation in fact after its use in Maryland for more than thirty years. Dean 
Pound has suggested the need for greater individualization of criminal justice. If 
practically carried out, this may be the solution—James M. Hepbron, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XIX (May, 1928), 64-74. (VIII,1.) T.C. McC. 


Why Capital Punishment?—Three things always serve to arouse interest in 
capital punishment: execution of an innocent man, the commission of an unusually 
atrocious crime, and the threat to the safety of life in general by sudden social dis- 
order or crimes of violence. The cause of the present widespread interest is the 
alarming increase of homicide in America. The death penalty originated among sav- 
ages, by whom it was used to eliminate the deformed, crippled, insane, aged, and 
others who hampered the tribe in its activities. But the argument that capital pun- 
ishment is necessary to eliminate those who menace life is faulty, for the death pen- 
alty is unscientific in its application. The idea of punishment of any type solely as 
retribution is gradually disappearing. Reformation, obviously, cannot be accom- 
plished by the death penalty. Deterrence from crime is not brought about by se- 
verity of punishment, but by the sureness of detection and swiftness of punishment. 
The assumption that the murderer is a dangerous person who must be removed from 
society is flatly disproved by the figures which show that 90 per cent of those com- 
mitted for first degree murder had no previous felony record, and that not a single 
prisoner pardoned or commuted for murder returned to Sing Sing Prison because of 
a second homicide—Lewis A. Lawes, World’s Work, LVI (July, 1928), 316-22. 
(VIII, 1.) Gm 


Eugenic Sterilization in California. XII. Social and Economic Status of the 
Sterilized Feebleminded.—As part of the study of the consequences of eugenic ster- 
ilization in California, which has been under way for more than two years, an ex- 
amination was made of the records of the Sonoma State Home for the Feeblemind- 
ed to ascertain the social and economic status of the families whose children have 
been sterilized there. While the results do not give a general answer to the question 
to what extent feeblemindedness may be expected in various strata of the popula- 
tion, a conservative interpretation of them suggests that the type of feebleminded 
now receiving custodial care is greatly scattered; that it is more common than might 
be expected in some of the higher strata, such as those which yield the personnel of 
the skilled trades; and that it is much less common in the highest intellectual 
stratum, containing chiefly the professional class, which furnishes most of the very 
bright children to the public schools. This study supports the view that the selection 
of any socio-economic level for sterilization is not an adequate or a scientific pro- 
cedure. Sterilization must be applied on the merits of each individual case —Paul 
Popenoe, Journal of Applied Psychology, XII (June, 1928), 304-16. 

. C. McC. 


L’optimum de population et ses critéres (The Optimum of Population and 
Its Criteria) —The doctrine of Malthus shows signs of new vigor among Anglo-Sax- 
ons, especially the Americans. This was revealed at the World Congress on Popula- 
tion held at Geneva from August 31 to September 3, 1927. Two tendencies were in 
conflict: those who viewed with alarm the almost universal rapid increase in popu- 
lation, and those who saw the germs of demoralization in the practices advocated 
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by the former for the purpose of restricting this increase. The ideal of the Malthu- 
sian is expressed in the concept of the optimum of population, which he believes 
must be fixed by science. The criteria so far put forward, of economic well-being, of 
longevity, beauty, or the quality of individuals, are equivocal and deceptive in them- 
selves. To fix a definite optimum figure applicable to the whole world is not scien- 
tific, but arbitrary. Furthermore, it ignores the possible benefits which come from 
the stimulating effects of an increasing population. Probably the most scientific 
method would be to determine for an increasing population the point where the dis- 
advantages which result from density would overbalance the advantages resulting 
from the state of increase. However, the real difficulty derives from a confusion of 
thought: that between ends and means. The idea of an optimum is a problem of 
philosophical ideals, not of science. It is easy to see what motivates the thinking of 
the American Malthusian: it is the fear of an overwhelming influx of immigrants 
from all parts of the globe. On the other hand, the more anti-Malthusian tendency 
of Europe springs from the realization of a regularly falling birth-rate and the fear 
of political rivalries. In any case the problem of an optimum population is not to be 
treated from a single world-standpoint, but in view of the multiplicity of social 
groups. The Congress at Geneva was valuable for its discussion and for the impulse 
it gave to further research into demographical problems.—E. Dupréel, Revue de !’In- 
stitut de Sociologie, VIII (January—March, 1928), 1-34. (VIII, 2.) E. V.S. 


Group Practice in Medicine.—Nearly every industry, every great institution, 
every profession has been subjected to organization save medicine. Organization in 
medicine would not only make for the self-preservation of the physician, but for his 
self-betterment. The price the patient has to pay for individual medical service is a 
hardship for the majority, and particularly for those of the so-called middle class. 
Group practice would have one charge for the wage-earner, a minimum, and a mar- 
imum for the rentier. It would develop skilled and reliable physicians and therapeu- 
tists, as well as diagnosticians and surgeons. Also group practice would do away 
with the pretense and esotericism of medical practice. The most successful medical 
organization in the world, the Mayo Clinic, is an example of what organization in 
the medical profession can accomplish. Only skilful administration and willing co- 
operation are needed to make such institutions available in other localities.—J oseph 
Collins, M.D., Harper’s, CLVII (July, 1928), 165-74. (VIII, 3; VI,7.) C.D.C. 


An Investigation of the Effect of Glandular Therapy on the I.0.—Out of 1,867 
heterogeneous cases admitted to the mental clinic of St. Vincent Hospital of New 
York City, 182 cases were diagnosed as suffering from some definite endocrine dys- 
function involving one or more glands. A majority of cases were under sixteen years 
of age. These cases were studied and given certain glandular treatments. It was 
found: (1) A positive correlation existed between dysfunction of glands and 1.0. 
when the glandular-dysfunctioning group, whose average I.Q. was 74, was compared 
with an unselected clinical group, whose average I.Q. was 78. (2) When the gland- 
ular-dysfunctioning groups were separated the lowest correlation between dysfunc- 
tion and 1.Q. existed in the hyperthyroid group; the highest, in the hyperpetuitary 
group. (3) the pluriglandular cases seemed to gain most in 1.Q. ratings after gland- 
ular therapy. There was a loss in I.Q. average in the hypopituitary group. (4) 
Leaving out this loss by the hypopituitary group, the average gain in 1.Q. was 3.5 
points per individual—E. J. Fox, Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 90-102. 
(VIII, 4.) L. S.C. 


Medical and Social Study of One Hundred Cases Referred by the Courts te 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital.—A hundred cases referred by the courts to the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital have been critically reviewed after a period of four 
years. From this study it is concluded: (1) Psychiatry has a definite contribution to 
make toward the understanding of crime and disposition of the criminals. (2) !0 
most of the cases of this series the diagnoses and recommendations appear to have 
been correct. In some cases where the hospital recommended parole, the patients 
got into further trouble. Some cases did well where the courts completely disregar¢- 
ed the advice of the hospital. This demonstrates that the psychiatrist is not infalli- 
ble. (3) There seems to be a great deal of duplication of effort by psychiatric clinic. 
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Only after complete social investigation can it be found that a patient has been in 
another clinic. One reason for this is that relatives and others, dissatisfied with find- 
ings and recommendations of one clinic, often go to another without mentioning it 
to either clinic—-K. M. Bowman, Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 55-71. 
(VIII, 4, 1-) L.S. C. 


Individual Psychology and Psychosis.—Individual psychology, according to 
Alfred Adler, sees the individual as a unit and a member of the totality of life, sees 
all his different modes of expression as his individual responses to the social situation 
and its demands. All these responses contain two elements: a “subjective” one, em- 
phasizing the individual’s own interests and subjective interpretation in and of the 
situation, and an “objective” one that corsiders only the given real situation and its 
demands. The question in each case is, Which of these two valuations predominates? 
If the former, then we find an egocentric individual who falls easily into a discour- 
aged and pessimistic interpretation of his chances in life; if the latter, then we find 
a social individual, courageous, optimistic, and capable of co-operation. Psychosis is 
regarded as a method of living, the mode of expression of a feverish ambition and 
unrealizable expectation on the part of a tremendously discouraged and pessimistic 
individual in response to the demands of a real situation. This viewpoint gives mean- 
ing and significance to all the acts and modes of expression of a psychotic person. 
Onset, intensity, duration, frequency of relapses, improvement and healing of psy- 
chosis, all depend upon the strength of the inferiority feeling, the fixation of goal, 
and the individual’s preparation for life in childhood. The difference between neu- 
rosis and psychosis is that in the former the pessimism and feeling of inferiority are 
much less and the sense of reality much greater than in the latter. When confronted 
with the problem of whether tendency to psychosis is organic or acquired, it is bet- 
ter, for the present, to treat each case as if it were acquired, excepting, of course, 
those cases which are obviously the result of organic lesions of the brain, infectious 
diseases, etc.—L. Seif, American Journal of Psychiatry, VII (January, 1928), 639-47. 
(VIII, 4; I, 4.) L. S. C. 


Psychiatry and University Men.—In a study of three hundred cases of the Stu- 
dent Psychiatric Service of the University of California it was found: (1) The men- 
tal hygiene efforts of a university can profitably and logically be associated with the 
student health service. (2) A great number of students seek psychiatric service vol- 
untarily. (3) A large percentage of the patients consist of relatively simple malad- 
justment problems. Sex problems, psychoneuroses, and psychoses are met with in 
the order mentioned. (4) The greatest degree of improvement was obtained in mal- 
adjustment and sex cases. (5) There was a greater amount of mental difficulty 
among students with limited contacts. (6) There is little evidence of a physical basis 
for the mental abnormalities encountered except in cases of traumatic psychoneu- 
roses, disorders of the ductless glands, and neurological disorders—S. K. Smith, 
Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 38-47. (VIII, 4.) L. S. C. 


_ The Control of Crime.—Crime results from the interaction of men to their en- 
vironment, but there is already a preponderance of evidence which shows that the 
criminal person is much more important than the criminal situation. The individual 
tends to create his own environment rather more than he is created by it; and bio- 
logical forces are rather permanent. The scientific study of the criminal himself is 
the most tangible means of dealing with the prevention of crime. The efforts of 
agencies concerned with the control of crime should be correlated and centralized 
through the various crime commissions. These crime commissions, with an ade- 
quate program based on technical advice, should then be developed as clearing- 
houses and as research centers for the collection and dissemination of information 
A. Doll, Scientific Monthly, XXVI (June, 1928), 551- 
56. (VIII, 1, 


The Perennial Puzzle: Crime (Conference on Mental Factors in Crime, Bos- 
ton, May 17, 1928).—The principle contribution of psychiatry to penology has been 
to furnish a scientific instrument for classification of criminals for the various pur- 
poses of penology. But psychiatry has done little with many prisoners, because it 
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has not yet shown us how to develop self-control in persons who ostensibly show no 
pathological mental signs at all. Professor E. H. Sutherland mentioned several “prop. 
ositions in regard to a theory of criminality”: (1) the explanation of criminality 
must consider both the personal and the situational factors, and must consider them 
both at the same time; this is now being done only by means of the intensive study 
of individual cases, and not by the statistical method. (2) The most significant part 
of person-and-situation is the social, that concerned with the interactions between 
person and situation. (3) The process of interaction most important for an explana- 
tion of criminality is the conflict process; and (4) conflict is usually group conflict, 
(5) The accumulation or piling up of factors and their integration into personality 
results in criminality. (6) Early and rapid accumulation of antisocial traits and their 
integration into a definitely criminalistic personality seem to be the result of the mo- 
bility of modern life and the weakening of group pressures which controlled behavior 
in early times——Sheldon Glueck, Survey, LX (June 15, 1928), 333-34. (VIII, 1.) 
H. C. G. 


The Deeper Significance of Prohibition—-A stranger to the United States 
would infer from all the clamor that the prohibition law is unique in the failure of 
its enforcement. The truth is that the prohibition law is about the only important 
law that anyone expects to be enforced. The enforcement of a given law is to be 
measured, not by the absolute number of violations or convictions, but by the rela- 
tion between the frequency with which the act would be committed without the law 
and the frequency with which it is actually committed under the law. Judged in 
this way, it is safe to say that the prohibition statutes are at least as well enforced as 
the average of our laws, and much better enforced than the basic laws against mur- 
der and theft. Increasing social complexity necessitates increasing social constraint. 
Conformity to constraint involving conduct intrinsically non-moral must rest either 
on a personal appreciation of the social utility of the measure or on a genuine re- 
spect for law. As a moral measure prohibition is indefensible. Its justification, if 
any, rests upon its necessity as a measure of order, security, efficiency, and the safe- 
guarding of interests—Henry Pratt Fairchild, Virginia Quarterly Review, IV (April, 
1928), 192-207. (VIII, 1.) C. D.C. 


Can We Live Longer? A Sociological Viewpoint.—The average length of life 
has increased considerably during the last few decades as a result of the increasing 
efficiency of medical science. But the average length of life simply means the life- 
expectancy at birth. The Bureau of Census estimates that from 1800 to 1920 there 
has been in the United States a gain of twenty-five years in the average length o/ 
life. Such gains do not signify that the number of persons reaching extreme old age 
is increasing, or that the maximum span of life is becoming greater. Longevity, as all 
physicians agree, is largely a result of heredity. Medical science and social control 
may furnish a favorable environment, but they cannot change the hereditary traits 
of the human organism. Altogether aside from the possibility of increasing the av- 
erage length of life, there is the further question of the desirability of such a result. 
While increase in the length of life of competent persons is socially advantageous, 
society benefits by the death, rather than by the life, of its misfits. It is impossible 
to estimate the economic burden imposed by prolonging the lives of socially incom- 
petent persons.—R. D. McKenzie, Scientific Monthly, XXVI (June, see), ae 


(VIII, 2.) 


Evolution and Eugenics.—Eugenics is the utilization of our knowledge of the 
ways in which evolution has been brought about in the past to improve the lot of 
mankind in the future. Theories of evolution are of two types, descriptive and ¢- 
planatory. Descriptive theories, such as “change from homogeneity to heterogenei- 
ty,” or Holism and Nomogenesis, fail to give us any indication as to how we shoul 
act to make human evolution proceed in a desirable direction. Of explanatory the- 
ories, natural selection is the only one that has to be considered in a practical social 
policy of eugenics. At the present time selection is acting to multiply inferior typé 
due to the unfavorable differential birth-rates. The middle class is probably com- 
mitting race suicide, and only the higher death-rate among inferior types has pr 
vented it becoming biologically extinct. If we are to preserve our civilization for 
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long into the future, we must reverse the effect of the differential birth-rate by in- 
creasing the fertility of all superior stocks and by decreasing that of mentally defec- 
tives, insane, and those unable to maintain their families up to a certain standard of 
living without constant assistance. Racial deterioration, if allowed to continue, will 
inevitably result in peril to our civilization—Leonard Darwin, Contemporary Re- 
view, CXXXIIT (May, 1928), 613-23. (VIII, 2.) 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Personality as Revealed by Mental Test Scores and by School Grades.—At 
the University of Michigan in 1925-26 an average of twenty rankings of 96 students 
on each of 63 traits was correlated with their rankings by school grades and by men- 
tal tests (the Michigan Modification of the Army Alpha), respectively. The conclu- 
sions reached were: (1) school grades are a better measure of mentality than are 
mental tests; (2) school grades are a better measure of foresight than are intelli- 
gence tests; (3) school grades are better selective instruments than are mental tests 
for determining the reliability of individuals; (4) school grades are better instru- 
ments for selecting the resolute, determined sort of person than are mental tests; 
(5) school grades are measures of both mentality and character. Mental tests meas- 
ure only quickness of intelligence, and do a second-rate job at that. The same gen- 
eral results are indicated by five other independent investigations. According to 
Webb, persons who receive good grades show slightly less inclination for compan- 
ionship and tend to be somewhat lacking in joyfulness of disposition. From these 
studies it would appear that any university that long used mental tests as its cri- 
terion of admission would soon become a haven for the slack, the foolish, the play- 
ful, the indolent, and the slothful—Henry F. Adams, Louis Furniss, and L. A. 
DeBow, Journal of Applied Psychology, XII (June, 1928), 261-77. (1X, 2; I, 4.) 

T. C. McC, 


Some Fallacies Underlying the Use of Psychological “Tests.”—Before any X- 
variable can be used to test any Y-variable, (1) both Y and X must be capable of 
being measured directly and independently; (2) the values of Y must depend on 
those of X in a manner which can be reduced to a descriptive equation. Also, the ef- 
ficiency of X as a test of Y should be computed to show whether the test is worth 
while. Now, if Y is not amenable to direct measurement, it at once follows from the 
above that it cannot be indirectly measured, or “tested,” by X. But many of the 
variables about which psychologists talk belong to the class of things which cannot 
be independently measured, e.g., “intelligence,” “learning capacity,” “arithmetic abil- 
ity,” “interest,” “intoxication.” “Although we cannot observe or measure Y,” they 
say, “let us give its name to some function of X. Let us now treat this function as 
though it were the thing whose name we put upon it.” The argument falls into this 
formal pattern: (1) By definition, Y equals F(X); (2) assume y equals Y; (3) 
therefore, y equals F(X). Finally, the per centage of effectiveness, Z, with which 
any dependent variable Z is “tested” by X, is questionably small unless the value 
of the coefficient of correlation between Z and X is unusually large—H. M. Johnson, 
Psychological Review, XXXV (July, 1928), 328-37. (IX, 2, 1.) T. C. McC. 


The Measurement of Social Intelligence.—The George Washington University 
Social Intelligence Test measures social intelligence as ability to deal with people. 
Six parts are included: (1) judgment in social situations: the subject chooses from 
suggested solutions to problems in social relationships; (2) memory for names and 
laces: faces and names are presented at beginning of test and identified later in a 
larger group; (3) recognition of mental states from facial expression: as portrayed 
in pictures; (4) observation of human behavior: true-false test; (5) social infor- 
mation: true-false test; (6) recognition of the mental states behind words: subject 
interprets quotations from literature and current speech. Persons successfully per- 
forming tasks which required above average ability to deal with people scored rela- 
tively high on each of the parts of the test. Repetitions of the test correlated .88 
and .89. The test applied to 98 employees correlated .61 with their ratings by an ex- 
ecutive; applied to students, it correlated 40 with ratings by teachers and others. 
There was some correlation between test scores and number of extra-curricular ac- 
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tivities engaged in by students. Correlations of the test with abstract intelligence 
tests of students average .50; its correlation with mechanical intelligence tests, .22. 
Social intelligence did not seem to depend markedly on age, but women showed some- 
what higher social intelligence than men. Among 115 teachers and 34 executives 
scores correlated very slightly with saiary—Thelma Hunt, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XII (June, 1928), 317-34. (1X, 2; I, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Dream Imagery of the Blind.—Case material shows the nature of the 
dreams of blind persons. This material was obtained first from children examined 
in the Department for the Blind of the Chicago Public Schools and the Illinois 
School for the Blind; second, from the personal experience of the writer, herseli 
blind since birth. The imagery found in the writer’s dreams is entirely auditory, 
kinesthetic, static, and tactile. The sense of hearing usually plays the most important 
part, while the other three sense modalities seem to be of about equal moment. Gus- 
tatory and olfactory imagery have never played any part. The same sort of imagery 
dominates the dreams of the school children, but some of them apparently include 
sight imagery. The records of the children, however, were not taken with sufficient 
care to justify any conclusions from them.—Elinor Deutsch, Psychoanalytic Review, 


XV (July, 1928), 288-93. (1X, 5, 4; 1, 3; VIII, 1.) T. C. McC. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Development of Methods in Sociology.—All of the methods now used in 
sociological investigation and generalization were to be found, at least in embryo, 
among the Greeks. The Socratic method was that of definition of ideas and testing 
of assumptions by a process of elimination of error. Aristotle formalized this process 
in the form of syllogism. He also used various inductive methods, but did not name 
these. History was for a long time the major source of data for sociological gener- 
alization, because historical data were given artificial definition and fixity, while con- 
temporaneous facts lacked fixity and definition and were correspondingly difficult to 
perceive because they must be seen without adequate perspective. In the end, how- 
ever, historical data proved inadequate for the purpose of sociological generalization. 
Anthropological data largely replaced historical data as a source of sociological 
generalization. Its relative simplicity and detachment from the observer gave it an 
advantage over contemporaneous data. Its inadequacy for interpreting modern s0- 
cieties, however, led to the increasing use of contemporaneous data. With the in- 
crease of comparable data, especially in the field of contemporaneous social phe- 
nomena, the method of case analysis comes increasingly to be supplemented by that 
of statistical generalization. The case method has gone through several stages—pri- 
marily illustrative in function—down to the descriptive survey, analytical survey, 
and case history. The statistical method has evolved from the informal to the for- 
mal. The analogical method of interpretation and generalization of sociological con- 
clusions, although deductive rather than inductive, has persisted in our time in de- 
fault of a completer development of the statistical method. Analogical, case, and 
statistical methods are methods of analysis and comparison and generalization 0! 
data into sociological facts and principles or formulas. We may also speak of the 
historical, archeological, anthropological, and contemporaneous methods in the sense 
of collecting facts as distinguished from methods of generalizing them.—L. L. Bern- 
ard, Monist, XX XVIII (April, 1928), 292-320. (X, 2.) E. V. S. 


Foundations, Universities, and Research.—It seems fated that the social sc- 
ences should take over their methodology from sister-disciplines which achieve r- 
sults not open to those who study human relations. We need co-operative research, 
it is affirmed—division of labor at the base, scientific assembling of the material pre- 
pared at the top. When this is done we shall have laws of political behavior com- 
parable in exactitude with those of chemistry or physics, it is claimed. No univer- 
sity today is complete without its research institute; everywhere the movement © 
away from the discussion of principle to the description, tabulation, and quantita- 
tive expression of facts. But while co-operative research is of high value in collect- 
ing facts, it is of dubious value in determining what body of facts would be signil- 
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cant when found, or in assigning them values after their discovery. Co-operative 
research stands to the social sciences in the same relation as computing to the astron- 
omer or as the making of slides or the provision of animals for dissection to the biol- 
ogist. The end of social science is the better understanding of the world, which will 
come, not from the mere multiplication of men able to collect facts, but from the 
increase of inventive minds able to find ideas in a body of factual experience—Har- 
old J. Laski, Harper’s, CLVII (August, 1928), 295-303. (X, 2.) C. Bb. 


The Movement towards Synthetic Studies, and Its Educational and Social 
Bearings.—The Regional Survey movement, not only over the British Isles, but 
also on the continent and in America, has at once a scientific and a practical aim. 
Such surveys endeavor first to “see the thing as it is,” and next to co-ordinate it 
with other things until we reach a mental picture of our communities in all the elab- 
orations of their place, work, people, throughout the past and in their present rela- 
tions. Science cannot but point*to action; diagnosis, to treatment. With this clearer 
vision we may hope and strive to overcome and dissipate evils. As yet civic and po- 
litical action has been too little concerned with surveys of this comprehensive kind. 
But it is by means of these synthetic studies that our dispersive and unrelated spe- 
cialisms are co-ordinated and made to provide a fuller understanding of the human 
drama in its interaction with nature-—P. Geddes, Sociological Review, XX (July, 
1928), 223-32. (X, 2.) Cc. D.C. 


The Inference of Mind.—Lloyd Morgan’s celebrated canon in the field of ani- 
mal psychology is: “In no case may we interpret an action as the outcome of the 
exercise of a higher psychical faculty if it can be interpreted as the outcome of the 
exercise of one which stands lower in the psychological scale.” But this canon makes 
a number of unnecessary assumptions, e.g., evolution is orthogenetic; differences be- 
tween organisms are differences of degree of complexity; the same is true for their 
associated action systems and for their “psychical levels.” As a practical difficulty, 
how are we to tell of two alternative mental processes which is the higher and which 
the lower? Also, the canon carries with it all the tangled difficulties of the concepts 
of cause and causal necessity. In short, this canon is insufficient to criticize the infer- 
ence of mind, and an alternative principle has been suggested: any experience or 
mental process in another organism can be inferred from structure, situation, his- 
tory, and behavior only when a similar experience or mental process is or has been 
invariably associated with similar structure, situation, history, and behavior in one’s 
self; and the probability of the inference will be proportional to the degree of simi- 
larity. This is believed to indicate more precisely the directions that are taken or 
that should be taken by criticism of inferences of mental process or experience.— 
Donal Keith Adams, Psychological Review, XXXV (May, 1928), 235-57. ee. 


The Gestalt Enigma.—What makes or changes the Gestalten? The Gestalt 
psychology cannot answer. Hence it is merely a psychology of structure and adds 
nothing to our understanding of genesis. The statement that Gestalten are ultimate 
gives no help here. It is not the Gestalt which is the significant and explanatory prin- 
ciple in developmental psychology, but the existence and entertainment of ends and 
purposes. One school of Gestaltists hold that a Gestalt is already given in sensation : 
it arrives at the mind ready-made. Another school thinks that the interpretation of 
the sense data by the mind is the first Gestalt. Another fault with the Gestalt psy- 
chology is that volition has no place in it; for to admit this simple human phenom- 
enon is to depose Gestalt. In brief, we cannot exculpate Gestalt from the fallacy of 
hypostatatization. There is no Gestalt in which the elements stand to one another in 
a relation that is independent of the mind imposing it. In fact, we have made a 
mere abstraction a causative principle, and are saved the trouble of pushing the in- 
quiry beyond the Gestalt itself—Horace G. Wyatt, Psychological Review, XXXV 
(July, 1928), 298-320. (X, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Instinct and Moral Life.—‘Instinctive activity is behavior of a specific and more 
or less fixed pattern in the presence of certain specific objects.” It is innate and 
common to the members of the species, involves more or less emotion and feeling, 
and tends to conserve the individual and the race. “Instinctive activity” is empha- 
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sized, not the instinct, the latter being a difficult, if not insoluble, problem. Probably 
all instinctive activity is relatively plastic, adaptive, modifiable. It is therefore pref- 
erable, with Myers, to speak of “instinct-intelligence.” However, there are some 
moments in life which the instinctive terminology is totally inadequate to describe. 
Beginning at the instinctive level, with its “blind striving after dim ends innately laid 
down,” man at length comes to see in a detached manner his life as a whole, to eval- 
uate ends in relation to “social, national, international, and perhaps cosmic, claims.” 
A new object of desire then arises: to realize more fully the integrality which seems 
to be the meaning of life. This desire for perfection or the moral ideal is not in- 
stinctive, but is no less deep and innate, “innate” because it always appears. It is 
awakened through reason and reasoning which makes man aware of the wider world. 
Thus, while instincts are present in moral life, they are transformed and harmonized 
by the moral ideal, itself a product of creative reason——Louis A. Reid, Journal of 
Philosophical Studies, II (April, 1928), 173-85. (X, 3; 1, 2.) E. V.S. 


Nationalism and Economic Theory,—Nationalism has long been recognized as 
a factor in economic theory, but a new attempt to evaluate nationalistic influence 
upon economic science is needed. While nationalism in its present form is compara- 
tively modern, its roots may be traced in the ancient and medieval world. With the 
rise of modern nationalistic states, the struggle for power led to mercantilism as a 
definite politico-economic policy. Mercantilism represented the state’s control and 
exploitation of economic opportunities for purely national ends. In Germany the 
cameralistic doctrines were simply particular kind of mercantilism. Quesnay’s four- 
teen maxims of economic government constituted a comprehensive formulation of 
national economic policy. With Adam Smith there was no suggestion of a divorce 
of political and economic interests, and in the Wealth of Nations nationalism is more 
in evidence than cosmopolitanism. Present-day nationalism is changing in both in- 
tensity and effect, becoming keenly conscious, highly emotional, and not infrequently 
aggressive and militant. As a result, current economic theory, both lay and profes- 
sional, tends to make national welfare the touchstone.—James E. Moffat, Journal o/ 
Political Economy, XXXVI (August, 1928), 417-46. (X, 4.) cw, €. 


La psychosociologie et le probléme de la conscience (Psycho-sociology and 
the Problem of Consciousness).—The progress realized by sociology during the last 
thirty years, and its efforts to give a new explanation for the highest forms of hu- 
man mentality, have forced psychologists to give an increasingly large place to its 
positive conclusions. After freeing itself from the tutelage of psychology, sociolo- 
gists have been tempted to reverse the relationship. Some psychologists have wel- 
comed this. But others have resisted, with the result that the fundamental postulate 
of Durkheim is being questioned, viz., the exact significance of the concept of the 
collective conscience. In view of its success no one can contest the legitimacy o/ 
sociology nor deny the reality of collective representations. Psycho-sociology is 4 
science intermediate between the social sciences and the psychological sciences. So- 
ciology should be studied before psychology, since its material is objective. Psycho- 
sociology studies the way in which collective representations are integrated in the 
individual consciousness. Perception, memory, foresight, reflection—in fact every 4s- 
pect of human personality—shows the large contribution made by society. The 
problem is to find a criterion for the existence of psychological facts which are dis- 
tinct from social facts. The reality of consciousness can be attained neither by the 
biological nor by the sociological approach, both of which lie outside. It is defined 
by the opposition of subjective activities and objective representations. The group 
furnishes the individual with a generic type, but requires him to individualize it ac- 
cording to the idea which he has of himself. This in turn depends upon memory 
Collective representations, as Durkheim admitted, are realized only in the individual 
consciousness and have no existence outside of it. The term “collective conscious 
ness” is thus as specious as the term “collective representation” is authentic. Durk- 
heim’s mistake was in employing the first. Sociologists do not need the term and wil 
gain by abandoning it. Furthermore, collective representations have no intrinsic 
power of spontaneous transformation. They are definite, stable, crystallized, and 
their development is entirely mechanical. Between these sociological mechanisms 4n¢ 
the physiological mechanisms there is a realm which escapes analysis, viz., the cre@- 
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tive power of the individual. Here experience is integrated and self-consciousness 
appears. Consciousness is a power of choice, of elaborating psycho-sensorial and so- 
cial materials. Psychology must study this functioning of consciousness in general 
and erect a theory of human nature. Psychology has taken its first steps under the 
guidance of physiology; its adolescence must be guided by sociology —René Hubert, 
Revue Philosophique, LIII (March-April, 1928), 206-37. (X, 5, 1, 2.) E, V. S. 


Bevilkerung und Nahrungsspielraum in Deutschland (Population and Food 
Resources in Germany).—A country is overpopulated whenever the latest increases 
in population have generally lowered the standard of living. As indicated by the re- 
duced incomes, poorer diet, and fewer clothes of the German people, Germany is at 
present overpopulated. However, this condition is due to a decrease in economic pro- 
ductivity rather than to abnormal increases in the number of people. To solve the 
problem by a drastic reduction of the birth-rate would be of great immediate advan- 
tage, since it would decrease the number of economic dependents, but it would be un- 
wise because of the hardship which would result from the labor shortage which would 
follow in the course of fifteen or twenty years. A more satisfactory solution is to be 
found in redistribution of the population so that the land may be more advanta- 
geously cultivated, and in more economical utilization of the available labor power 
and natural resources——Karl Keller, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, XVII (Heft 1, 
1927), 1-36. (VIII, 2.) C. M.R. 


Soziale Notwendigkeiten der Rassenhygiene (The Social Necessity for Race 
Hygiene).—The differential birth-rate, rather than the absolute, is the chief problem 
of Germany at present. The upper classes, even the Catholics, are everywhere adopt- 
ing the one-child and two-child system, and no power of law or religion can compel 
them to change. It is therefore advisable to teach contraceptive technique to the 
lower classes, which will correct the differential birth-rate and incidentally prevent 
several hundred thousand abortions annually. Such policy would not lead to race 
suicide. Normal people still desire children and are willing to make considerable sac- 
rifice to have them. The cost of children is so great that financial inducements to 
rear them would have to be very large to be effective. It is suggested that to encour- 
age the raising of larger families no child should be permitted to inherit more than 
one-third of his parents’ estate. Sterilization of the unfit and changes in the educa- 
tional system to favor marriage are also urged—Fritz Lenz, Siiddeutsche Monat- 
shefte, XXV (March, 1928), 436-41. (VIII, 2.) C. M.R. 


Socialized Medicine—Modern medicine is a complicated matter, involving ex- 
pensive training, intricate apparatus, a laboratory, etc. As a result, the cost of med- 
ical care has increased greatly and is giving concern to sociologists and economists. 
The middle class suffers most from this situation. Some economists have advocated 
a state system of medicine which will provide health care in much the same manner 
as the state cares for education. The American medical profession has looked with 
increasing concern at attempts to establish such a system in this country. The mech- 
anization of medicine is a menace to sound medical practice. ‘che intimate personal 
relationship of physician and patient is essential to complete relief of the patient’s 
ills. In contract work professional standards are lowered and the physician falls into 
deadly routine. State medicine means the death of individualism, humanitarianism, 
and scientific practice. Morris Fishbein, Nation, CXXVI (April, 1928), 484-86. 
(VII, 3; VI, 6.) 


Ungdommens Moral (The Morals of Youth).—The cavalier and the lady of 
the eighties and earlier first became comrades, then free lovers. This is but the nat- 
ural result of the widespread teaching that morals are relative and that Christianity 
is only an interesting cultural phenomenon. Lacking the support of religion and 
morality, it is impossible for the individual to control himself. A morality which 
may be questioned, which is not forever absolute, is no morality at all. But with all 
their faults the members of the younger generation are better children than their 
parents deserve to have. Their realistic attitude will open the way for an appeal to 
them through a religion freed from shams.—Arne Fjellbu, Samtiden, XX XIX (Hefte 
3, 1928), 202-9. (VIII, 5.) C.M.R. 
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Soziale Misstinde und Alkoholverbrauch (Social Pathology and Consump- 
tion of Alcohol).—The common assumption that alcoholism causes vice, crime, and 
poverty is giving way under the weight of evidence to the view that its association 
with these forms of social pathology shows it to be an effect of the same causes, and 
not in itself a causes Feelings of inferiority, for example, such as often accompany 
failure, may induce alcoholism. If the opportunity to drink made drunkards, there 
would be more of them among the rich than among the poor; and the reverse js 
true. If alcoholism is a cause of social ills, the amount consumed should correlate 
with the extent of the ills. Recent accurate statistics from Denmark, where the con- 
sumption of alcohol has fallen sharply, shows no corresponding diminution of the 
rates of crime, of venereal disease, of divorce, or of the number of dependent chil- 
dren taken from their parents by the authorities—Giinter Schmdllers, Allgemeines 
Statistisches Archiv, XVII (Heft 2, 1927), 258-68. (VIII, 5.) C. M.R. 


The Anthropological Attitude——Two things have increasingly emerged since 
the beginnings of anthropology in the middle of the Nineteenth century: the attitude 
of men working in the kindred sciences, and the attitude toward the concept of cul- 
ture. The other social sciences have now recognized the anthropologists as of their 
brotherhood. More important is a widespread and growing detachment from the 
culture we are in, and with this detachment, the ability to conceive of culture as 
such. Anthropology exists because our culture happens finally to have reached the 
abnormal—and possibly pathological—point where it is beginning to be culturally 
introspective, and can lay itself on the dissecting table alongside a foreign or dead 
culture. This detachment is difficult because the culture is so omnipresent that the 
naive person scarcely knows it exists. Culture is a product of men as they live in 
groups, or societies, but exists as something over and above them. Culture has an 
existence of its own, and Spencer happily called it the superorganic. Scientific inter- 
est in culture had its birth in the Nineteenth century, but still anthropologists are 
broken up into schools that have little in common except subject matter. The 
school which’aims at isolating processes of cultural events with little interest in the 
place of these events in actual time and space stands nearest to the exact sciences.— 
A. L. Kroeber, American Mercury, XIII (April, 1928), 490-96. (X,2.) H.C.G. 


Physics and Politics—Physics has changed a great deal since Walter Bagehot’s 
“Physics and Politics,” but political science still clings to the eighteenth-century dei- 
fication of the abstract single man. The idea that such an individual has inalienable 
rights stultifies political thought. Hence the first problem of political science is, not 
that of adjusting social control to the interests of the individual citizen, but of se- 
curing and maintaining a fair balance between the various groups to which the indi- 
viduals belong. That is, it should turn to the subatomic possibilities. The individual 
citizen is neither ultimate nor indivisible. Government consists, not of laws and mea, 
but of the imponderables behind them. Ideas rule the world. Education in citizen- 
ship utilizes no scientific techniques, but largely relies on exhortation. Political be- 
haviorism cannot even be described, much less accounted for, by the study of the 
individual in isolation. The invisible is more important than the visible. The laws 
of political science are merely definitions which explain how men in groups respond 
to the stimulus of ideas. Political science should get rid of intellectualistic insinceri- 
ties concerning the nature of sovereignty, the general will, natural rights, etc. An 
may well turn from the visible mechanisms to the invisible forces which control the 
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individual citizen—William Bennett Munroe, Science, LX VII (March 2, 1928), 223 
27. (X, 2, 4.) H. C. G. 


The New Philosophy of America.—America is achieving certain things of great 
moment which have never been achieved before, and is developing a new philosophy 
of life more suited to the modern world than that of most Europeans. Its dominating 
belief is that man is master of his fate, and need not submit tamely to the evils 
which niggardliness of inanimate nature or the follies of human nature have hitherto 
inflicted. Man has ever been dominated by fears: fear of starvation, of pestilence, 
of defeat in war, and of murder by private enemies. In elimination of the first three 
of these major evils, America leads the way. The outlook on life which accompanies 
these achievements is as interesting as the achievements themselves. American philos- 
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ophy is sweeping away the static conception of knowledge which dominated both 
medieval and modern philosophy, and has substituted the instrumental theory, the 
very name of which is suggested by machinery. The best work that has been done 
anywhere in philosophy and psychology during the present century has been done in 
America.—Bertrand Russell, Fortnightly Review, CX XIII (May, 1928), 618-23. (X, 
3; ILL, 6.) Cc. D.C. 


Democracy—A Realist View.—Until human nature is so perfected that no gov- 
ernment is necessary, democracy will remain in principle the best system. The es- 
sence of democracy lies in the possession of sovereignty by the people of the com- 
munity as a whole. Though many movements are afoot in various parts of the 
world which may be interpreted as a growing demand for democracy, true democra- 
cies are very few. The widespread assumption that democracy is gradually extending 
over the whole globe is erroneous, as shown by the strong reaction against it in 
Russia, Italy, and Spain. True democracy presupposes, first, that the vast majority 
of people have a genuine opinion upon public affairs; second, that electors will use 
their power for the public benefit. In neither England nor America are these condi- 
tions fulfilled. The best citizens are usually those not interested in public affairs. 
The amassing of political influence appeals to the inferior types of citizens. The great 
need today is to realize the enormous limitations of the democratic system, and to 
proceed slowly, guided by the experiences of communities which have tried out va- 
rious elements of democracy.—Claud Mullins, Atlantic Monthly, CXLI (April, 

-- 


1928), 556-67. (X, 4; IV, 3.) c.D 
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